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BY  PROF,  GOLDWIN  SMITH, 


After  the  union  of  America  and  possible  significance,  as  a  display  of  ob- 
England  at  the  grave  of  Garfield,  when  solete  hostility,  by  the  formal  participa- 
the  two  nations,  to  use  the  fine  words  tion  of  Great  Britain.  It  became  a 
of  Mr.  Dudley  Field,*  had  been  together  birthday  festival  of  the  American  Re¬ 
walking  with  the  choicest  of  American  public,  to  which  her  English  kinsmen 
chiefs  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  had  been  bidden.  Then  we  saw  more 
of  death,  the  centenary  of  Yorktown  plainly  than  ever  that  the  war  of  the 
came  in  with  a  bad  grace.  It  was  a  American  Revolution  had  not  been  real- 
spectre  of  the  ancient  night  of  enmity  ly  a  conflict  between  the  two  nations, 
overtaken  by  the  sunlight  of  a  complete  but  between  two  parties,  each  of  which 
reconciliation.  The  Centenaries  of  Lex-  had  its  adherents  in  the  mother  country 
ington.  Hunker’s  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  all  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  and  that  the 
the  rest  of  the  military  series,  in  addi-  net  result  had  been,  not  a  victory  of  the 
tion  to  the  political  Centenary  of  the  United  States  over  England,  but  of  con- 
Declaration  of  Independence,  had  been  stitutional  principle  and  progress  over 
celebrated  before  Garfield’s  death  ;  and  personal  government  and  reaction, 
even  on  those  occasions  the  feeling,  so  On  comparing  the  three  great  revo- 
far  as  it  was  warlike,  had  an  air  of  lutions  which  preceded  that  of  France 
laborious  resuscitation.  The  Centenary  — the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the 
of  Independence  was  divested  of  any  American — wc  find  that  they  are  closely 

• - connected  with  each  other  as  scenes  of 

*  In  a  speech  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  one  great  drama.  But  in  the  successive 
at  Dublin.  Stages  of  the  battle,  the  conflicting  forces 
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present  themselves  under  different  as¬ 
pects,  and  in  different  combinations. 
Those  forces  are  religious,  intellectual, 
and  political :  as  embodied  in  history — 
the  Reformation,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Revolution.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Reformation  predominated  : 
with  it  went  victory  :  Protestant  Hol¬ 
land  achieved  her  freedom,  while  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  had  remained  Catholic, 
though  it  took  part  with  Holland  in  the 
political  insurrection,  fell  back  under 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  The  political  strug¬ 
gle  was  against  foreign  domination, 
which,  however,  would  not  have  been 
resisted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  relig¬ 
ious  tyranny.  The  domestic  institutions 
of  Holland  remained,  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  all  essential  respects,  what  they 
had  been  made  before  it  by  the  free 
spirit  of  a  strong  Teutonic  race,  and  the 
democratic  energy  of  great  commercial 
cities.  In  the  English  movement,  again, 
though  the  Reformation  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  went  hand  in  hand,  and  the  Re¬ 
naissance  was  identified  with  both  of 
them  in  the  persons  of  Milton  and  other 
intellectual  leaders,  the  religious  element 
was  the  strongest.  It  was  so,  at  least,  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  movement,  which 
was  incomparably  the  most  important, 
though  the  title.  Revolution,  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  compromise,  more 
glorious  in  name  than  in  reality,  of  1688. 
It  won  Marston  and  Naseby  ;  it  pro¬ 
duced  Cromwell,  who  unquestionably 
took  arms,  not  in  the  cause  of  republi¬ 
canism,  for  in  fact  he  was  hardly  a  re¬ 
publican,  but  in  that  of*  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion.  After  Cromwell’s  death,  the 
religious  cause  having  been  wrecked  for 
the  time  by  its  errors,  the  political  ele¬ 
ment  got  the  upper  hand,  Puritanism 
being  thenceforth  represented  only  by 
political  Nonconformity  ;  and  the  final 
outcome  of  the  struggle  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  parliamentary  government. 
In  this  case  the  political  tyranny,  against 
which  the  nation  rose,  was  domestic, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  and  critical 
change  of  domestic  institutions,  supreme 
power  being  definitely  transferred  from 
the  Crown  to  Parliament. 

In  Old  England  the  religious  cause 
was  wrecked,  and  the  heads  of  its  illus¬ 
trious  chiefs  were  set  to  rot  on  Temple 
Bar.  In  New  England  it  found,  not 
only  an  asylum,  but  a  sphere  for  the 


foundation  of  its  polity,  both  civil  and 
religious,  far  better  than  the  country  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  ruins  of  feudalism, 
and  filled  in  its  less  civilized  parts  with 
ignorant  peasants,  the  hereditary  liege¬ 
men  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  cler- 
isy,  which  the  Puritan  refugees  had  left 
behind.  A  courteous  offer,  made  by 
aristocracy,  in  the  person  of  some  Puri¬ 
tan  noblemen,  to  transfer  itself  to  the 
New  World,  on  condition  of  being  duly 
acknowledged  and  installed  in  its  proper 
privileges,  was  not  less  courteously  de¬ 
clined  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  the  Anglican  Church,  the  chief  sup¬ 
port  of  the  monarchy,  with  which  its 
own  life  was  bound  up,  was  excluded 
with  a  strict  vigilance  which  has  been 
styled  by  Anglicans  persecution  ;  as 
though  the  exiles,  who  had  sacrificed 
everything,  and  braved  the  horrors  of 
the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  their  faith 
and  their  liberty,  were  bound  to  admit 
to  the  home,  which  their  own  hands  had 
made, ecclesiastical  emissaries  who  would 
at  once  have  become  active  conspirators, 
at  once  religious  and  political,  in  favor 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  A  man 
might  as  well  be  called  upon  in  the  name 
of  religious  liberty  to  open  his  house  to 
a  cobra.  What  no  genius,  not  even  that 
of  an  assembly  of  Cromwells,  could  have 
done  in  the  England,  much  less  in  the 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  those 
days,  was  done  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
New  World.  The  critical  transition 
from  feudalism  to  modern  society  was 
thus  triumphantly  effected,  the  principal 
relic  retained  of  the  grave-clothes  of  the 
past  being  a  religious  intolerance,  very 
far  less  intense  than  the  intolerance  of 
Torquemada  or  even  of  Laud,  surely 
destined,  in  the  end,  to  melt  away  before 
the  public  education  instituted  by  Puri¬ 
tanism  itself,  and  in  the  beginning  per¬ 
haps  hardly  separable  from  the  heroic 
enthusiasm  which  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  the  Stuarts  and,  preferring  the 
direst  exile  to  apostacy,  had  firmly 
planted  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  in 
the  niggard  soil  and  wintry  climate  of 
New  England.  Historicad  precisians 
are  always  reminding  us  that  the  original 
founders  of  the  Colony  were  not  Puri¬ 
tans  proper,  but  Congregationalists.  The 
statement  is  true,  but  the  fact  is  unim¬ 
portant,  since  the  organizing  forces 
which  impressed  their  character  on  the 
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general  result  were  clearly  identical  with 
those  which  gave  birth  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England.  To  the  British 
Revolution  of  1688,  though  canonized 
by  Constitutionalism  and  idolized  by 
Burke,  no  importance  attaches  compar¬ 
able  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Puritan  colony.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  does  great  injustice  to  her 
own  antiquity,  she  docks  her  annals  of 
a  century  and  a  half  full  of  most  fruitful 
and  memorable  effort,  she  gratuitously 
stamps  herself  an  upstart,  when  she 
dates  her  life  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  instead  of  dating  it  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
Revolution  was  the  vindication,  not  the 
commencement  of  national  existence. 
Washington  was  the  preserver  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  Cromwell,  as  the 
chief  of  Puritan  statesmen,  might  with 
more  reason  be  regarded  as  its  founder. 
The  statue  of  the  Protector,  which  can¬ 
not  be  received  at  Westminster,  where  it 
would  break  the  constitutional  harmony, 
and  dwarf  the  kings,  might  find  an  ap¬ 
propriate  site  at  Washington.  Placed 
there,  with  Milton’s  lines  for  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  it  would  symbolize  in  a  noble  form 
the  birth  of  the  social  principles  which 
are  now  those  of  the  New  World. 

In  being  a  struggle  against  an  external 
yoke,  and  in  leaving  the  groundwork  of 
domestic  institutions  unchanged,  the 
-American  Revolution  resembled  the 
Dutch.  It  differed  from  the  Dutch  and 
resembled  that  of  1688  in  England  in 
being  almost  exclusively  political,  though 
the  State  Church  of  England  was  no 
doubt  preparing  to  extend  itself,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  Colonial  free¬ 
dom,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  in  the  colonial  ranks  a  powerful 
body  of  Presbyterians  from  Ireland, 
which  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
Episcopal  tyranny,  and  fought  against 
the  bishops  as  well  as  against  the  king. 
In  the  case  of  America  the  yoke  to  be 
broken  was  that  of  the  Mother  Country, 
or  rather  of  its  king,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  Dutch  it  was  that  of  an  alien  des¬ 
pot,  a  consequence  of  which  was  that 
the  cause  of  George  had  a  larger  party 
of  adherents  in  America  than  that  of 
Philip  had  in  the  Low  Countries. 

It  now  and  then  transpires  that  one 
of  our  Colonial  Governors  has  a  faith  so 


firm  in  the  perfect  excellence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  he  administers,  as  to  believe 
that,  but  for  untoward  accidents  he  or 
one  of  his  official  brethren  might  now  be 
ruling  with  beneficent  sway  the  fifty 
millions  of  the  United  States,  receiving 
the  incense  of  their  loyal  addresses,  and 
preserving  them  from  the  evils  of  un¬ 
bridled  democracy.  But,  beyond  the 
circle  of  that  very  special  class,  hardly  a 
man  would  now  be  found  to  doubt  that 
the  separation  was  inevitable.  Few, 
perhaps,  are  aware  that  it  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  ratified  by  Cromwell,  who  left  the 
Colonies  entirely  to  themselves,  treating 
them  simply  as  kindred  communities 
most  dear  to  the  heart  of  England,  while 
he  firmly  welded  together,  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union,  the  three  commonwealths  of 
the  British  Islands.  His  policy  was  re¬ 
versed  in  both  its  aspects  by  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  which  desired  at  once  to  put  its 
prior  despotisms  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  out  of  the  controlling  jurisdiction 
even  of  a  Cavalier  Parliament  and  to 
stretch  the  arm  of  reaction  to  the  Puri¬ 
tan  and  Republican  settlement  in  New 
England.  Curiously  enough,  the  Resto¬ 
ration  policy,  though  not  historically 
identified  either  with  the  strength  or 
glory  of  England,  is  virtually  embraced 
by  the  high-fl)’ing  Imperialists  of  the 
present  day,  who,  in  their  scheme  of 
Imperial  Federation,  propose,  while  they 
withdraw  self-government  from  the  colo¬ 
nics,  to  dissolve  the  union  with  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Empire  to  its  Federal  elements.  With 
the  Restoration,  and  its  attempts  to  ex¬ 
tend  Stuart  Monarchy  and  .Anglican 
Episcopacy  to  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  commenced  a  series  of  iatermit- 
tent  and  fitful  conflicts  between  central¬ 
izing  Imperialism  and  Colonial  self-gov¬ 
ernment, ;^of  which  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  was  merely  the  culmination  and 
the  close.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  taken  the  throne 
of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  but  once  firmly 
seated,  and  rid  of  the  last  pretender,  it 
bethought  itself  that  its  trade  was  king- 
ship,  and  furtively  renewed,  by  the  hand 
of  George  III.,  the  Stuart  attempt  to 
establish  personal  government.  The 
first  Stuart  had  apparently  q^uelled  resist¬ 
ance  in  England,  and  was  on  the  high 
road  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  designs, 
when  he  encountered  a  fatal  resistance. 
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stirred  up  by  Laud’s  precipitate  violence 
in  Scotland.  A  service  like  that  ren¬ 
dered  to  English  liberty  by  Scotch  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was 
rendered  to  it  by  the  American  colonies, 
in  the  time  of  George  III.  Evidently, 
the  Whigs  felt  that  the  colonists  had 
come  to  their  rescue,  and  they  received 
the  tidings  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown 
with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which 
Pym  and  Hampden  had  received  the 
tidings  of  Charles’s  discomfitures  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  Scotch.  With  a 
Parliament  so  corrupt,  so  separated  from 
the  nation,  resting  on  so  narrow  and 
weak  a  basis  as  that  of  England  in  those 
days,  who  can  say  how  far  George  III. 
might  have  gone  had  he  not  been  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  framers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Chatham  had 
lived  and  ruled  he  might  have  made 
peace  and  preserved  the  connection. 
Undoubtedly  his  name  was  great,  and 
his  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists 
most  powerful.  But  what  was  Chat¬ 
ham’s  remedy  ?  Renunciation  of  the 
taxing  power  on  a  ground  of  distinction 
really  fantastic,  while  the  commercial 
tyranny  was  to  be  retained  in  its  full 
force.  To  the  retention  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  tyranny  he  committed  himself  in  the 
most  decided  terms.  Though  the  Colo¬ 
nies  were  to  be  allowed  to  tax  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
manufacture  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe 
without  the  permission  of  the  Imperial 
country.  But  the  commercial  tyranny 
was  the  cause  ;  the  taxation  was  only 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel.  A  trifling 
stamp-duty  or  duty  on  tea  would  not 
have  called  to  arms  a  community  of 
traders  living  in  comfort  and  disposed 
to  peace.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  Boston,' many  were  connected 
with  the  contraband  trade.  A  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  and  that  imposing  the 
tax  on  tea,  however  unconditional,  how¬ 
ever  graced  with  the  manner  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  would  only  have  left  the  way  open 
to  a  deeper  and  more  hopeless  disagree¬ 
ment.  To  the  restrictions  on  colonial 
trade  and  manufactures  England  clung 
with  deplorable  tenacity,  and  when  we 
arraign  monarchical  reaction  for  having 
brought  about  the  rupture,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  blame  ought  to  be  shar¬ 
ed  by  mercantile  greed  and  its  colonial 


system.  Burke  tells  us  that  the  Tory 
squires  and  rectors  ardently  supported 
the  war.  It  was  their  nature  to  do  so  ; 
but  so  also  did  some  who,  though  neither 
squires  nor  rectors,  and  perhaps  Liberals 
in  certain  respects,  wished  to  keep  the 
colonies  in  commercial  subordination. 
By  the  same  policy  of  narrow  commer¬ 
cial  selfishness,  maintained  with  the 
same  blind  injustice,  the  connection 
with  Ireland  as  well  as  that  with  the 
American  Colonies  was  placed  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  indeed  was  virtually  lost  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  Behind  the  fiscal  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  question,  however,  lay  the  still 
deeper  question  of  self-government, 
which  was  perpetually  being  raised  by 
the  attempts  of  royal  governors  to  make 
themselves  and  their  administration  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies, 
and  dependent  only  on  the  Crown.  One 
of  these  disputes  could  hardly  have  failed 
in  time,  and  within  no  long  time,  to 
come  to  a  fatal  head.  It  is  true  that 
loyalty  to  the  connection  was  almost 
universally  professed,  and  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  professed  by  Washington 
himself  among  others,  even  after  the 
commencement  of  the  quarrel.  But 
anyone  who  has  lived  in  a  colony  knows 
the  influence  of  conventional  opinion. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  writhing  under  the 
oppression  of  the  commercial  system 
should  not  sometimes  have  been  led  on¬ 
ward  to  the  political  system  by  which  it 
was  sustained.  Paine’s  pamphlet  call¬ 
ing  on  the  American  people  to  declare 
for  independence  was  ably  written  as 
well  as  happily  timed  ;  yet  it  would 
scarcely  have  produced  such  a  harvest 
of  sudden  converts  if  the  soil  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  seed.  Pamphlets 
not  less  able  have  often  fallen  dead  for 
want  of  a  similar  predisposition.  Among 
the  forces  which  impelled  tow^ard  a  rup¬ 
ture  is  to  be  numbered  a  certain  amount 
of  revolutionary  sentiment  imbibed  from 
French  writers  by  speculative  minds — 
certainly  by  that  of  Jefferson,  perhaps 
by  that  of  Franklin.  This  element 
gained  force  in  the  struggle  from  the 
general  excitement  of  revolutionary  feel¬ 
ing  as  well  as  from  the  French  alliance 
and  the  presence  of  Lafayette.  Grow¬ 
ing  into  a  practical  love  of  France,  even 
of  the  France  of  Robespierre,  even  of 
the  France  of  the  Directory,  even  of  the 
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France  of  Bonaparte,  it  impelled  the 
United  States  into  the  war  of  1812. 
When  the  struggle  had  begun  there  was 
added  to  the  elements  of  rebellion  the 
fierce  and  intractable  pride  of  the  South¬ 
ern  slave-owner,  whose  impatience  of 
control,  as  Burke  acutely  discerned,  was 
closely  related  to  his  love  of  mastery  over 
his  slave,  and  who  was  destined  one  day 
to  show  his  temperament  in  a  different 
cause. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the 
sequel  of  the  English,  as  the  Georgian 
tyranny  was  a  faint  renewal  of  Hhat  of 
the  Stuarts.  But  the  grandeur  of  the 
second  act  of  the  drama  could  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  first.  In  the  first, 
the  issue  was  much  broader  ;  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  between  the  Reformation  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Revolution  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  powers  of  Reaction  on  the 
other.  In  the  second,  the  cause  was 
almost  exclusively  political  :  the  osten¬ 
sible  cause  was  less  than  political,  it  was 
fiscal  ;  and  not  only  material,  but  some¬ 
what  technical  in  its  character  ;  in  itself 
it  would  have  been  rather  a  poor  issue 
on  which  to  wreck  an  empire.  An  issue 
of  first-rate  magnitude  lay  beneath,  but 
it  was  not  plainly  seen.  Of  the  first  act 
the  scene  was  Europe — that  is,  the  civil¬ 
ized  world — whose  destinies  hung  on 
the  event,  for,  had  English  Protestant¬ 
ism  fallen,  Dutch  and  German  Protest¬ 
antism  would  scarcely  have  survived. 
Puritan  enthusiasm.  Renaissance  culture 
and  speculation,  a  political  grandeur  de¬ 
rived  partly  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
practical  energy  and  enterprise  freshly 
inherited  from  the  heroes  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  era,  combined  in  the  case  of  the 
leaders  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
produce  a  group  of  figures  altogether 
unrivalled  in  history.  In  the  case  of 
the  American  revolutionists  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  wanting  ;  they  were  want¬ 
ing  both  among  the  traders  of  the  North 
and  the  planters  of  the  South,  though 
the  husbandmen  of  New  England  were 
the  material  out  of  which  the  Ironsides 
had  been  made.  In  the  w’ork  of  Mr.  H. 
Cabot  Lodge,  on  the  “  English  Colonies 
in  America,”  we  have  a  very  vivid  and 
interesting  picture  of  Colonial  Society 
before  the  Revolution.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  solid  worth,  much  intelli¬ 
gence,  much  civic  virtue,  much  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  and  energy,  but  the  ele- 
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ment  on  the  whole  was  not  one  out  of 
which  heroic  forms  could  be  expected 
to  arise.  Puritanism  had  subsided  into 
something  rather  tame  and  mercantile. 
Eating,  drinking,  and  dress  occupied 
fully  their  due  space  in  life.  Depend¬ 
ency  had  not  failed  to  produce  its  usual 
effect  on  public  and  private  character. 
There  w'as  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
mean  social  pride  and  to  social  distinc¬ 
tions  of  an  artificial  kind.  Already  we 
discern  the  prototypes  of  those  most  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  of  Boston,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  hang  Lloyd  Garrison  for  preach¬ 
ing  against  slavery.  All  this  told,  when 
the  stress  of  real  war  came,  in  decline 
of  enthusiasm,  want  of  loyalty  to  the 
common  cause,  unwillingness  to  bear 
the  common  burdens,  backslidings  which 
at  last  brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  The  greatest  man  was  a  Southern¬ 
er,  not  one  whose  principles  had  in  any 
degree  been  formed  by  slave-owning, 
but  an  English  gentleman  from  a  South¬ 
ern  State,  and  a  military  man  with  a 
character  not  cast  in  the  Bostonian 
mould.  To  Washington  nobody  who 
does  not  regard  violence  and  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  as  essential  to  heroism  will  ever 
deny  the  name  of  a  hero.  It  is  true  he 
was  a  hero  rather  of  duty  than  of  splen¬ 
did  achievement,  but  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count  his  example  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  any  meteor  of  history.  His 
military  exploits  are  his  least  title  to  re¬ 
spect,  in  fact  exaggeration  of  them  by 
patriotic  historians  has  done  some  injury 
to  his  deserved  fame.  In  action  he  was 
great,  but  in  bearing  and  forbearing 
greater.  His  history  and  correspond¬ 
ence  must  be  read  with  care  if  we  would 
know  through  what  trials,  what  perplex¬ 
ities,  what  disappointments,  what  prov¬ 
ocations,  what  caballings,  what  mis¬ 
constructions,  what  ill-treatment  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  army,  what  fractious  op¬ 
position,  what  mutinies,  what  hours  of 
utter  gloom,  he  went,  with  unquailing 
courage,  with  unwavering  loyalty,  with 
calmness  outwardly  undisturbed.  As 
an  ever-burning  light  of  hope  amidst  the 
darkness  of  adversity,  he  resembles 
Cromwell,  unlike  as  the  two  men  are  in 
other  respects.  The  general  resem¬ 
blance  is  greater  to  William  of  Orange 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  to 
William,  who,  through  his  whole  career, 
was  the  patient  and  indomitable  leader 
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of  an  ill-cemented  and  fractious  coali¬ 
tion,  while  he  was  unsustained  by  the 
splendor  of  victory  in  the  field  ;  to  the 
Duke,  who,  as  the  commander  of  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula,  crossed  by  the 
perverse  folly  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not 
well  supported  at  home,  was  called 
upon,  like  the  great  American,  to  dis¬ 
play  in  the  highest  degree  the  powers  of 
endurance  and  self-control.  In  style, 
Washington’s  despatches  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  Duke  ;  and  they  are_ 
pervaded  by  the  same  unbroken  calm-’ 
ness,  though  we  know  what  feelings  that 
calmness  must  often  have  veiled.  Not 
for  a  moment  does  he  lose  his  dignity, 
however  strong  the  provocation  may  be. 
He  not  only  saved  his  country  in  the 
war  ;  he  saved  her  from  becoming,  as 
Jefferson  and  the  fanatical  French  party 
would  have  made  her,  a  vassal  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  being  dragged 
after  it  in  its  career  of  robbery  and 
crime.  Nothing  but  his  towering  popu¬ 
larity  could  have  quelled  the  storm  of 
passions  and  kept  the  Republic  in  the 
path  of  reason.  In  the  building  of  the 
constitution,  if  his  skill  as  a  political 
architect  was  not  greatly  felt,  the  im¬ 
pressive  moderation  of  his  character 
was,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  was 
cast  on  the  right  side.  His  disinterest¬ 
edness  was  absolute  ;  it  extended  not 
only  to  place  or  pelf,  but  to  selfish  ob¬ 
jects  of  every  kind.  To  no  citizen  did 
his  country  owe  a  debt  of  more  un¬ 
mixed  gratitude.  Nor  is  the  figure  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  unworthy  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  great 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  There 
is  grea‘  elevation  and  dignity  in  the  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  breadth  of  statesman¬ 
ship  and  richness  of  political  culture  in 
the  mind.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
Hamilton  should  be  free  from  illusions 
about  the  British  Constitution  by  which 
Blackstone  and  Burke,  as  well  as  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  were  led  astray.  Great  was 
the  loss  to  the  infant  Republic  when  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  a  rogue  whose  infamy 
has  not  failed,  like  that  of  the  vilest 
Jacobins,  to  afford  an  exercise  for  the 
love  of  paradoxical  rehabilitation. 
About  Jefferson,  opinion  may  well  be 
divided.  No  doubt  he  grasped  more 
i  firmly  and  presented  more  fully  than  his 

rivals  the  democratic  idea.  Few  will 
contend  that  he  was  absolutely  disinter¬ 


ested,  truthful,  or  straightforward  ;  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Washington  there  was 
evidently  a  want  of  accordance  in  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  in  opinion.  His  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  liberty,  in  contrast  w’ith 
his  practices  as  a  slave-owner,  reminds 
us  of  the  sentimental  professions  of 
Rousseau  ;  .and  in  one  passage  at  least 
of  his  writings  we  trace  an  unpleasant 
affinity  to  the  bloodthirsty  philanthropy 
of  Robespierre.  His  spirit  made  the 
war  of  1812,  and  it  is  nearly  identical, 
if  we  mistake  not,  with  that  which 
wrecked  for  half  a  century  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Europe.  We  meet  his  anti¬ 
national  tendencies  and  his  violence 
again  in  the  Secession  of  the  South. 
Benjamin  Franklin  all  allow  to  have  been 
gifted,  wise,  benevolent,  a  memorable 
and  even  a  wonderful  man  ;  but  his 
“  Poor  Richard”  philosophy  does  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  in  his 
political  character  there  is  a  touch  of  de¬ 
mure  wiliness  inherited  from  the  worst 
part  of  the  Puritan,  who,  though  grand, 
had  the  defects  of  his  opinions  and  his 
time.  Beneath  the  veil,  which,  from 
want  of  reports,  covers  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  rests  much 
that  needs  concealment  ;  of  that  the 
administration  of  the  war,  the  conduct 
of  finance,  and  the  complaints  of  Wash¬ 
ington  afford  too  abundant  proof.  All 
revolutions  stir  the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  grandest  and  most  terrible  passions 
of  humanity  ;  it  is  a  reason  for  avoiding 
them,  if  by  patience  and  compromise 
they  can  be  avoided.  When  they  take  the 
form  of  a  civil  war,  the  best  men  are 
drawn  away  to  the  camp.  Westminster 
was  inferior  to  the  New  Model  Army, 
though  probably  not  so  inferior  as  was 
Philadelphia  to  Valley  Forge.  One  dire 
legacy  of  some  revolutions  the  Republic 
escaped.  The  struggle  in  her  case  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  emancipation  from  external 
dominion,  not  for  the  attainment  of  a 
social  ideal,  she  escaped  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  disillusionment.  She  was 
not  afflicted  with  the  political  infidelity 
and  cynicism  which  are  bred  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  chimeras,  the  wreck  of  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes,  the  collapse  of  over¬ 
strained  aspirations,  the  demoralizing 
transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  to  another 
of  a  succession  of  ephemeral  govern¬ 
ments.  She  had  no  Barras,  Talleyrand, 
or  Fouch^,  nor  even  such  men  as  some 
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of  those  English  ex-republicans  who 
took  the  pay  of  the  Restoration. 

If  the  American  revolutionists  were 
not  the  equals  of  the  Roundheads,  still 
less  were  the  American  loyalists  the 
equals  of  the  Cavaliers.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  whose  judgment  as  a  royal  com¬ 
mander,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
the  utmost  good  sense,  is  decisive,  com¬ 
pares  the  conduct  of  the  loyalists  to 
that  of  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland,  whom 
he  describes  as  taking  the  lead  in  rapine 
and  murder.  At  the  outset  the  king  had 
many  respectable  friends  ;  i^erhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
revolution  had  many  respectable  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  but  the  folly  of  the  Ministry  and 
of  the  royal  commanders  soon  drove 
almost  all  of  them  to  the  other  side. 
'I'he  party  ultimately  consisted  of  the 
officials  and  those  who  were  socially 
under  official  influence,  a  few  Tory  gen¬ 
tlemen,  traders  specially  interested  in 
the  commercial  system,  and  a  number  of 
the  lowest  and  wildest  people,  who  in¬ 
dulged  their  love  of  plunder  and  outrage 
in  the  name  of  loyalty.  The  Quakers 
of  Pennsylvania  passively  adhered  as  a 
body  to  the  king,  less  from  political 
principle  than  from  love  of  peace  and 
regard  for  the  interest  of  trade.  Almost 
unmixed  mischief  was  done  by  the  loy¬ 
alists  to  the  royal  cause,  which  could 
have  been  saved  only  by  a  combination 
of  military  superiority  with  a  strict 
maintenance  of  the  proper  attitude  of 
the  government  as  the  guardian  of  order 
and  the  protector  of  all  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  its  allegiance,  or  whose  sub¬ 
mission  had  been  received.  Outrages 
no  doubt  were  committed  on  both  sides. 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys  were  hardly  behind  any  Tories  ; 
but  the  outrages  committed  on  the  royal 
side  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
the  worst. 

Independence  was  an  event  worthy  to 
be  celebrated  to  any  extent  short  of  con¬ 
founding  it  with  the  birthday  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us 
that  there  was  something  rather  hollow, 
not  to  say  bombastic,  in  the  celebrations 
of  the  revolutionary  battles.  The  same 
conviction  seems  to  have  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  themselves. 
The  Nciv  York  Sun,  a  journal  of  the 
highest  literary  eminence,  has  some 
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frank  and  manly  words  about  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Cornwallis  : 

“  The  approaching  centenary  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  surrender  has  naturally  called  forth  a 
good  deal  of  occasional  literature,  purporting 
to  describe  the  incidents  of  the  important  cam¬ 
paign  which  ended  at  Yorktown.  The  reader 
of  these  books  and  pamphlets  is  particularly 
struck  by  the  absence  of  that  tone  of  exultant 
and  extravagant  panegyric  which  before  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  used  to  mark  the  allusions 
in  school  histories  and  Fourth  of  July  orations 
to  the  part  taken  by  the  colonists  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle.  The  colossal  proportions 
and  sanguinary  character  of  our  contest  with 
the  seceding  States  has  given  us  new  standards 
of  comparison,  and  taught  us  what  really  con¬ 
stitutes  strategical  capacity  and  military  re¬ 
nown.  It  is  probably  no  longer  possible  even 
for  a  boys’  debating  club  in  what  Dr.  Holmes 
would  call  *  a  fresh-water  college  ’  to  gravely 
discuss  the  question  whether  Washington  or 
Napoleon  was  the  greater  general.  We  have 
learned  that  good  generals  are  able,  when 
armies  are  nearly  matched,  to  win  battles  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  them,  and  that  only  they  ran  be 
classed  in  the  small  group  of  great  commanders 
who  beat  their  opponents,  not  with  a  superior, 
but  with  an  inferior  force.  We  have  learned 
that  vaporing  and  posturing  and  shutting  our 
eyes  to  facts  cannot  hinder  the  application  of 
these  fundamental  tests,  and  that,  tried  by 
them,  very  few  of  the  military  reputations  made 
in  our  War  of  Independence  proved  to  be  of 
sterling  value.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
any  of  the  colonial  generals,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Greene  and  Arnold,  gave  evidence 
of  conspicuous  ability,  either  in  far-sighted 
strategy  or  in  a  broad  and  instant  grasp  of 
tactics  on  the  field.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an 
equal  lack  of  first-rate  capacity  on  the  other 
side,  and  that,  with  the  one  exception  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  the  British  had  not  a  single  commander 
competent  to  plan  an  extensive  campaign  or 
direct  the  movements  of  a  considerable  army. 
As  for  Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Clinton,  they 
were,  as  Lord  North  declared,  a  terror  to  the 
Ministry  at  home  rather  than  to  the  enemy. 
We  can  now  see  that  the  Revolutionary  con¬ 
test  was  essentially  a  struggle,  not  of  skill,  but 
of  endurance,  and  it  may  also  be  conceded  that 
without  the  intervention  of  France  the  English 
would  have  tired  us  out.  As  to  the  Yorktown 
affair,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  services  was  a  graver  injury  to  the 
British  Government  than  the  surrender  of  a 
force  which,  when  the  siege  began,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  8400  men  ;  and  this  disaster  need  not  and 
would  not  have  ended  the  war  had  the  Ministry 
of  that  day  exhibited  a  tithe  of  the  energy  and 
resolution  evinced  by  the  younger  Pitt  in  the 
far  longer  and  far  more  exhausting  contest  with 
Napoleon.” 

In  anything  like  an  equality  of  valor, 
discipline  wins  ;  such  is  the  universal 
verdict  of  military  history.  Between 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  there  was  an 
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equality  of  valor  and  no  great  disparity 
of  discipline,  neither  army  consisting  of 
regular  soldiers ;  though  at  first  the 
Cavaliers  had  the  advantage  because 
they  were  gentlemen  accustomed  to 
command,  and  their  soldiers  were  ten¬ 
ants  and  servants  accustomed  to  obey. 
But  between  the  armies  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  the  disparity  of  discipline 
was  very  great,  even  after  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Continentals  by  Steuben  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  not  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  should  be  a  Marston 
Moor  or  a  Naseby.  The  capture  of 
Boston — we  speak  with  all  the  diffidence 
which  becomes  civilians  talking  of  war 
— has  always  appeared  to  us  a  grand 
achievement.  Certainly  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  American  commander, 
who  had  to  hold  his  lines  and  hem  in  a 
most  fbrmidable  enemy  with  hardly  a 
barrel  of  powder  left,  and  with  an  army 
which  was  always  dissolving.  We  doubt 
whether  this  feat  was  or  could  have  been 
afterwards  equalled.  It  was  inevitable 
that  regular  troops  should  assert  their 
usual  ascendency  whenever  they  could 
get  fair  battle  of  their  foe.  Cornwallis 
was  pent  up,  “  like  a  cat  in  a  hole,”  by 
immensely  superior  numbers,  while  the 
French  fleet  cut  him  off  from  the  sea. 
What  the  event  of  a  pitched  battle  on 
anything  like  equal  terms  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  he  had  shown  at  Cam¬ 
den.  Burgoyne,  when  he  had  blundered 
into  the  close  country  round  Saratoga, 
was  like  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  pit, 
and  whom  a  woman  can  knock  upon  the 
head.  Princeton,  which  has  been  inflat¬ 
ed  into  a  battle,  was  a  partial  and  inde¬ 
cisive  collision,  hardly  rising  above  the 
dignity  of  a  skirmish.  Trenton,  which 
has  also  been  styled  a  battle,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  a  cordial  to  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  nation,  and 
proved  that  daring  was  combined  with 
prudence  in  the  commander  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  an  engagement  at  all  ; 
it  was  a  night  surprise,  by  a  dashing 
movement,  of  two  battalions  of  Hessians 
heavy  with  their  Christmas  potations. 
Bunker’s  Hill  was  a  Royalist  victory, 
though  the  stolid  Howe  wasted  much 
blood  in  attempting  to  execute  a  parade 
march  up  the  face  of  a  strong  position. 
The  Continental  army  and  its  uncon¬ 
querable  chief,  by  continuing  to  make 


head  in  the  held,  prevented  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  country.  This  was  their  real 
achievement  ;  and  their  qualities  were 
shown  not  so  much  in  hghting  as  in  en¬ 
durance,  in  wintry  marches  with  scanty 
clothing  and  with  shoeless  feet  which 
left  the  road  stained  with  blood,  in 
bleak  and  hungry  campings  with  the 
evidences  all  around  of  the  neglect  with 
which  the  politicians  of  Philadelphia 
treated  the  soldiers  of  Valley  Forge. 
That  mutiny  did  not  come  earlier  is 
more  wonderful  than  that  it  came  at  last. 
The  militia  were  easily  beaten,  as  militia 
always  are,  when  they  faced  the  regulars 
on  the  field  ;  but  by  their  tenacious, 
though  desultory  hostility,  they  made  it 
impossible  for  the  victorious  armies  of 
the  king  to  occupy  securely  the  con¬ 
quered  districts.  Together  with  these 
forces  on  the  side  of  liberty  fought  the 
vastness  and  wildness  of  the  country, 
the  incapacity  of  the  king’s  generals, 
among  whom  Cornwallis  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  good  soldier,  the  immense 
distance  of  the  royal  army  from  its  base, 
and  the  active  sympathy  of  the  party 
favorable  to  the  Americans  in  England, 
which  weakened  the  arm  of  government, 
and  forced  it,  on  the  first  serious  re¬ 
verses,  to  make  peace.  Even  so,  the 
king  would  have  conquered  for  the  time 
had  not  France  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Colonists.  He  would  perhaps  have 
conquered,  notwithstanding  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  France,  had  Rodney  appeared 
at  once  upon  the  scene. 

A  comparison  of  the  merits  of  gen¬ 
erals  who  have  commanded  upon  differ¬ 
ent  scenes  and  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  must  always  be  precarious,  even 
when  drawn  by  a  military  man.  Not 
only  the  battles  won  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  the  quality  of  the  enemy,  the 
generalship  on  the  other  side,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  allowed  to  the  command¬ 
er,  and  the  extent  of  the  resources  in 
his  hands.  Frederick  and  Napoleon 
enjoyed  perfect  freedom  of  action  and 
.absolutely  controlled  the  powers,  one  of 
an  empire,  the  other  of  a  warlike  king¬ 
dom.  They  were  opposed— Frederick 
throughout,  and  Napoleon  while  he  was 
making  his  reputation — to  pedantic 
generals,  with  spiritless  though  highly 
drilled  soldiers,  who  laid  down  their 
arms  by  thousands  as  soon  as  their  line 
was  broken.  We  feel  that  we  are  almost 
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talking  at  random  when  we  say  that 
Washington  seems  to  us  about  the  peer 
of  Wellington,  whom  he  resembled  in 
tenacity,  in  coolness,  in  sterling  sense, 
in  the  union  of  enterprise  with  caution. 
Each,  no  doubt,  was  far  inferior  in 
genius  to  Napoleon  ;  yet  had  Napoleon 
met  either  of  them  in  place  of  Wurmser 
or  Alvinzi,  it  is  possible  that  there  might 
have  been  an  end  of  his  career. 

Civil  war  is  perhaps  the  severest  trial 
of  national  character.  If,  amid  the 
tempest  of  passion  which  it  lets  loose, 
the  laws  of  humanity  are  in  any  toler¬ 
able  measure  observed,  the  character  of 
the  nation  must  be  high.  In  this  civil 
war,  atrocities,  as  has  already  been 
said,  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
though  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  'I'ories; 
but  the  Revolutionists  on  the  whole  dis¬ 
played  the  mercy,  clemency,  and  regard 
for  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  which 
the  Unionists  displayed  the  other  day 
in  the  War  of  Secession.  They  proved 
that  they  were  of  kin  to  the  English  who 
fought  against  Charles — not  to  the 
French,  whose  civil  wars,  from  the  days 
of  the  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians 
down  to  those  of  the  Commune,  have 
always  been  hideous  orgies  of  cruel 
hate.  The  proscription  of  the  Loyalists 
when  the  struggle  was  over  was  vindic¬ 
tive  and  most  unwise — most  unwise,  be¬ 
cause  it  perpetuated  the  quarrel  in  the 
form  of  a  territorial  secession,  and 
founded  a  hostile  community  on  a  con¬ 
tinent  which  ought  to  have  remained 
united  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
provocation  had  been  great,  for  it  was 
natural,  if  not  just,  that  the  Tories 
should  bear  the  blame  of  the  deeds  done 
by  the  king’s  troops  as  well  as  of  their 
own. 

The  saddest  incident  in  the  war,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  execution  of  Andre,  the 
controversy  about  which  has  been  re¬ 
cently  revived.  That  Andre  would 
have  suffered  had  he  been  an  American, 
and  had  he  fallen  into  the,  hands  of  the 
king's  generals  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  we  take  it  to  be  beyond  doubt. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  the 
fame  of  Washington  were  free  from  this 
stain  of  blood.  Why  spies  deserve  to 
be  hanged  is  not  very  clear  to  a  civilian’s 
mind.  Alfred  was  a  spy  in  the  camp  of 
the  Danes,  and  the  moral  difference  is 
not  obvious  between  surveying  an  ene¬ 


my’s  position  in  person  and  surveying  it 
through  a  telescope  or  from  a  balloon. 
But  Andre  was  only  in  a  technical  sense 
a  spy.  If  he  went  within  the  American 
lines  it  was  through  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  by  desire  of  the  general. 
He  had  come  at  the  instance  of  the 
American  commander  to  negotiate  for  a 
return  of  that  officer  to  the  royal  allegi¬ 
ance,  which  would  in  effect  have  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war.  Arnold’s  honor 
was  not  in  Andre’s  keeping.  Tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy’s  officers  or  soldiers 
is  surely  not  forbidden  by  any  rule  of 
morality.  Franklin  was  ready  to  be  a 
party  to  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Hes¬ 
sians.  Arnold’s  case,  however,  belongs 
to  the  equivocal  state  of  relations  which 
civil  war  engenders,  one  side  regarding 
the  position  as  that  of  regular  belliger¬ 
ency,  while  the  other  side  has  not  yet 
dismissed  the  ideas  connected  with  re¬ 
bellion.  His  monument  at  Westminster 
is  the  natural  tribute  of  the  power  for 
which  he  risked  and  lost  his  life.  If 
any  monument  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
scene  of  his  execution  it  ought  to  be 
like  the  triste  bidental  placed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  the  accursed  spot  touched  by 
the  fiery  wrath  of  heaven.  Its  inscrip¬ 
tion  ought  to  warn  the  beholder  against 
the  passions  which  lead  to  civil  war. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  glorify 
revolution,  and  to  prefer  it  to  peaceful 
reform,  he  may  learn  wisdom  by  review¬ 
ing  the  consequences  of  this,  which,  of 
all  revolutions,  saving  the  Dutch,  was  the 
most  inevitable  and  the  most  clearly 
salutary.  England,  perhaps,  suffered 
least,  though  the  blame  chiefly  rested  on 
her  government.  She  lost  money,  but 
she  was  rich.  Rodney’s  victory  and  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar  redeemed  her  mili¬ 
tary  fame.  She  forfeited  her  union  with 
Ireland  for  a  moment,  but  recovered  it 
in  a  better  form,  though  at  the  horrible 
price  of  a  ’98.  Politically,  the  success 
of  the  Revolution  was  a  victory  in  every 
sense  for  her  own  liberties.  Commer¬ 
cially  the  overthrow  of  her  iniquitous 
monopoly  was  indeed  to  her  a  blessing 
in  disguise  ;  her  trade  with  the  colonies 
increased  rapidly  from  that  auspicious 
hour. 

National  character  is  deepened  and 
strengthened  by  a  successful  struggle  for 
independence ;  in  this  respect  the 
.Americans  gained  by  having  to  fight  for 
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their  liberties,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  enjoy  them  without  fighting.  Per¬ 
haps  confederation  was  facilitated  and 
rendered  firmer  by  the  same  means, 
though  it  had  already  begun  to  form, 
and  must  have  come  in  time,  probably 
in  no  long  time  ;  for  its  advantages, 
both  in  the  way  of  security  and  free 
trade,  are  overwhelming,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  though  vast,  is  physically  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  revolutionary  bias 
and  an  exaggeration  of  the  mistrust  of 
government  were  precisely  what  the 
political  characters  .of  the  people,  in  the 
critical  hour  of  its  formation,  did  not 
need.  That  the  ruler  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  citizen,  that  every  rebel¬ 
lion  deserved  sympathy,  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  overturn  any  government 
w'hich  did  not  please  his  fancy,  were 
sentiments  to  which  the  insurrection 
against  George  III.  gave  birth,  and 
which  were  destined  at  a  later  day  to 
bring  the  Union  into  mortal  peril. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Secession  with  the  Revolution, 
nor  had  anybody  given  utterance  to  the 
principle  of  Secession  more  unguardedly 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  People  little 
acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  still  puzzled  by  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  party.  It  comes 
from  Jefferson  and  his  adherents,  who 
upheld  the  democratic  doctrine  of  State 
right  against  the  Conservative  doctrine 
of  a  strong  central  government  main¬ 
tained  by  Hamilton  and  the  statesmen 
of  the  English  school.  Behind  State 
right,  slavery  intrenched  itself  against 
abolitionism,  which  it  with  reason  feared 
would  some  day  be  master  of  the  central 
government ;  and  thus  the  narrowest  and 
most  reactionary  of  oligarchies  became 
invested  with  the  strange  title,  Demo¬ 
cratic.  But  with  the  interests  and  the 
passions  of  the  slave-owner  conspired 
the  old  spirit  of  revolutionary  violence 
and  the  notion  that  it  was  the  right  of 
every  freeman  to  change  his  government 
at  his  will.  In  the  character  of  Calhoun, 
the  demagogue  of  slavery,  we  have  the 
connecting  link  between  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Jefferson  Davis.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  sequel  of  the  Revolution  was  the  war 
of  1812,  which  ruined  the  English  party, 
raised  Jackson  with  his  train  and  his 
spoils  system  to  power,  and,  sweeping 
away  the  last  remains  of  Conservative 


tradition  and  influence,  brought  the  na¬ 
tion  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  rec¬ 
onciling  authority  to  democracy,  which 
its  patriot  statesmen  are  still  struggling 
to  solve. 

But  of  all  the  consequences  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  worst  was  the 
loosening  of  the  avalanche  from  the 
mountain  side  in  France.  French 
finance,  which  before  had  been  retriev¬ 
able,  was  made  desperate  by  the  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fatal  excitement 
was  kindled  by  the  exploits  of  Lafay¬ 
ette.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that, 
of  all  the  calamities  in  history,  the 
French  Revolution  was  far  the  greatest ; 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  sudden  crash, 
and  not  the  general  movement.  If  any 
one  deems  this  a  paradox,  and  believes 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolution 
was  either  inevitable  or  desirable,  let 
him  consider  to  what  an  extent  liberal 
ideas  had  taken  peaceful  possession,  be¬ 
fore  1789,  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  how  fair  was  the  prospect 
of  a  calm  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  life.  Nor  can  any  reason  be 
assigned  why  'I'urgot,  or  a  group  of 
Turgots,  should  not  have  effected  re¬ 
forms  which  would  have  arrested  the 
catastrophe.  No  one  surely  can  imagine 
that  the  European  movement  gained  by 
being  thrown  at  the  critical  juncture 
into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  brutal¬ 
ized,  and  villanous  mob  of  Paris.  A 
crew  of  galley-slaves  and  savages,  mad¬ 
dened  by  ill-usage  and  misery,  becoming 
masters  for  a  year  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
great  centralized  monarchy,  did  what  it 
was  certain  that  they  would  do,  and 
produced  a  reaction  not  less  certain. 
The  natural  sequel  was  the  military  des¬ 
potism  of  a  brigand  of  the  highest  genius 
in  his  line,  a  man,  as  himself  frankly 
avowed,  out  of  the  pale  of  moral  civili¬ 
zation,  who  in  the  way  of  material 
havoc,  was  enabled,  owing  to  the  highly 
organized  and  sensitive  condition  of 
society  in  his  day,  to  do  more  mischief 
than  a  dozen  Attilas  ;  while  the  effects 
of  his  moral  ravages  seem  likely  to  be 
felt  to  the  end  of  time.  Terrorism  and 
Imperialism — when  will  the  world  be  rid 
of  both  these  fiends  ? 

One  evil  consequence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  at  all  events,  seems 
numbered  with  the  past.  The  cannon 
in  saluting  the  British  flag  at  Yorktown 
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fired  the  last  volley  over  the  grave  of  the 
old  feud.  Entire  goodwill  now  reigns 
between  that  part  of  the  English  race 
which  fought  under  \Va.shington  and  that 
which  fought  under  Cornwallis.  The 
British  monarchy  is  fully  included  in 
the  reconciliation,  and  if  the  Tory  aris¬ 
tocracy  can  hardly  help  being  hostile  at 
heart  to  the  Republic,  it  suppresses  its 
feelings  in  deference  to  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  Such  hostility  as 
there  now  is  to  England  in  the  United 
States  is  the  offspring,  not  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  but  of  Irish  emigration. 


This,  too,  will  gradually  abate  when,  by 
the  operation  of  a  better  Land  Law,  and 
by  the  concession  of  a  liberal  measure 
of  local  self-government,  the  last  of  Irish 
grievances  .shall  have  been  removed. 
The  political  and  commercial  federation 
of  the  empire,  excluding  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  dream  which  no¬ 
body  has  yet  practically  tried  or  seems 
likely  to  try  to  realize.  The  moral  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  English-speaking  race,  in¬ 
cluding  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  possibility  which  verges  on  realiza¬ 
tion. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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POME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FRENCH  CONVICT. 


Chapter  I. 

The  gloom  of  a  December  afternoon 
was  deepening  into  night,  and  the  gray 
shadows  of  twilight  rendered  still  more 
dim  and  dreary  the  dismal  court-house 

of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  S - .  Snow 

had  not  yet  fallen,  but  a  raw  damp  fog 
wrapped  the  city  in  its  chilly  winding- 
sheet.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  cold, 
however,  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
w’as  hot  to  suffocation,  and  almost 
stifling  with  bad  air  ;  for  since  early 
morning  every  bench  had  been  filled, 
every  corner  thronged,  by  an  eager  and 
expectant  crowd.  A  trial  of  exceptional 
interest  was  taking  place — atrial  for  life 
or  death  ;  and  though  at  this  late  hour 
the  many 'pallid  faces  around  showed 
how  severely  the  spectators  had  suffered 
from  heat  and  fatigue,  not  one  among 
them  would  leave  his  or  her  place,  for 
the  supreme  moment  was  near — the  mo¬ 
ment  when  would  be  decided  whether  a 
fellow-creature  would  be  restored  to 
freedom  and  to  life,  or  doomed  to  die  a 
violent  and  a  shameful  death. 

That  most  miserable  fellow-creature 
was  a  woman,  and  a  woman  young  and 
good  looking.  Many  of  those  who  had 
been  watching  her  throughout  this  long 
and  terrible  day  had  known  her  by 
sight ;  some  had  even  pitied  her,  and 
still  perhaps  felt  compassion  for  the 
wretched  creature,  who  hour  after  hour 
had  listened  with  dull  apathy  to  the  re¬ 
cital  of  her  cruel  and  dreadful  crime  ; 
for  this  girl,  so  young  and  so  fair  to 


look  upon,  was  being  tried  for  her  life 
for  murder — for  murder,  under  circum¬ 
stances,  as  the  public  prosecutor  de¬ 
clared,  of  peculiar  atrocity.  The  victim 
had  been  stabbed  when  sleeping,  and 
after  having  shown  especial  kindness  to 
his  murderess.  The  girl  did  not  deny 
her  crime,  but  vehemently  asserted  that 
it  had  been  unpremeditated.  The  man, 
she  said,  had  insulted  her  by  some  rude 
expressions,  and  she  became  angry.  He 
then  laughed  at  her  rage,  until  her  anger 
was  roused  to  fury.  She  entreated  him 
to,  forbear,  and  warned  him  that  she 
“saw  red.’’*  He  mocked  at  her 
threats,  until  at  length,  irritated  beyond 
endurance,  she  turned  suddenly  and 
struck  at  him  with  a  knife,  with  which 
she  had  been  cutting  flowers  and  boughs. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  blow  been  dealt, 
than,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  blood 
her  own  hand  had  spilt,  terrified  and  yet 
furious,  she  struck  again  and  again. 
Like  some  wild  animal,  rendered  fero¬ 
cious  by  rage  and  fear,  this  wretched 
creature  destroyed  that  which,  she  most 
loved — yes,  most  loved — for  (and  here 
she  broke  down  into  bitter  weeping)  this 
poor  boy  had  been  the  only  human  be¬ 
ing  who  had  ever  been  really  kind  to 
her. 

Alas!  this  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  was  not  believed,  for  in  no  re¬ 
spect  was  it  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  tended  to 


*  A  common  expression  among  the  lower 
classes  in  France. 
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show  that  the  crime  had  been  the  result 
of  cruel  and  determined  premeditation. 
The  girl  was  in  debt.  She  had  quarrelled 
with  the  woman  of  the  house  where  she 
lodged,  and  wished  to  go  from  it,  but 
could  not,  on  account  of  this  debt ;  and 
she  had  said  to  one  of  her  companions 
that  money  she  must  and  would  have  at 
any  cost,  for  she  was  determined  to 
leave  S - . 

The  knife,  a  very  large  and  dangerous 
weapon,  had  been  bought  by  the  pris¬ 
oner  only  the  day  before  the  murder  was 
committed  ;  and  so  sharp  and  formid¬ 
able  was  it,  that  the  shopman  had  asked 
for  what  purpose  it  was  required  ;  and 
the  girl  had  answered,  somewhat  crossly, 
that  she  was  going  to  be  a  cook,  and 
should  need  it  for  cutting  meat.  This 
statement  was  proved  to  be  false. 
Then,  not  only  money,  but  several  arti¬ 
cles  belonging  to  the  murdered  man 
were  found  in  the  prisoner’s  possession, 
and  the  deepest  stab,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first,  was  in  the  poor  fellow’s 
back.  The  body  had  not  been  discov¬ 
ered  until  the  morning  after  the  deed 
had  been  committed,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  girl  had  returned  home  and 
shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  refusing 
supper,  or  to  allow  any  one  to  enter. 
When  arrested,  she  at  first  denied  hav¬ 
ing  been  with  her  victim,  but  subse¬ 
quently  admitted  the  fact — many  per¬ 
sons  having  testified  to  having  seen  the 
couple  walking  in  the  fields  together. 
None,  however,  corroborated  her  state¬ 
ment  that  a  quarrel  had  taken  place  ; 
neither  sounds  of  quarrelling  nor  angry 
words  had  been  heard. 

The  public  prosecutor  pressed  the 
case  against  the  accused  with  more  than 
ordinary  severity  ;  for  during  the  last 
few  months  many  instances  of  robbery, 
disappearance,  and  even  of  suspicious 
death  had  occurred  among  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  regiments  quartered  at 

S - ,  and  it  was  believed  that  there 

existed  an  organized  gang  of  women  in 
that  town  who  aided  and  abetted,  even 
if  they  did  not  actually  commit,  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them.  The  girl  now 
on  her  trial  was  well  known  to  the 
f)olice-agents.  Daring,  headstrong,  vio¬ 
lent  in  temper,  unusually  handsome  and 
attractive,  she  had  much  influence 
among  her  companions  ;  and  although 
up  to  the  present  time  she  had  succeed¬ 


ed  in  eluding  justice,  there  was  but  little 
doubt  that  during  her  short  life  she  had 
repeatedly  rendered  herself  liable  to  the 
stern  chastisement  of  the  law.  Should 
the  jury,  therefore,  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  this  case,  in  all  probability  the 
plea  of  extenuating  circumstances  would 
not  be  admitted.  The  extreme  penalty 
would  be  demanded  and  enforced — that 

of  death  by  the  guillotine. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  trial  had  dragged  on  its  weary 
length  the  whole  day.  The  host  of  wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  examined.^  The  public 
prosecutor  and  the  counsel  for  the  pris¬ 
oner  had  both  made  long  and  exhaustive 
speeches.  The  president  had  summed 
up,  and  had  left  the  court  ;  the  jury  had 
retired  to  deliberate  ;  the  prisoner  had 
been  removed  to  an  adjoining  cell ;  and 
then,  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  crowd¬ 
ed  hall,  was  heard  that  strange  subdued 
noise,  that  murmur  which  yet  is  silence, 
those  sounds  without  words,  that  betok¬ 
en  the  presence  of  an  absorbed  and 
anxious  multitude. 

From  time  to  time  a  spectator  more 
curious  than  his  neighbors  would  rise 
from  his  scat  and  look  down  hastily,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  a  shudder,  upon 
some  dregful  articles  lying  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  court.  Here  were 
arranged  in  ghastly  array  what  the 
French  call  “  Les  pieces  com'iction." 
A  long  gray  coat,  a  shirt,  a  little  purse, 
a  knife — poor,  common  articles  ;  but, 
deeply  dyed  as  they  were  with  the  same 
dark  and  terrible  stains,  they  had  be¬ 
come,  though  silent,  the  stern  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  witnesses  of  crime.  At  first, 
also,  some  one  might  occasionally  mut¬ 
ter  a  few  words,  but  rarely  was  a  sen¬ 
tence  completed  ;  for  who  could  forget, 
for  one  moment,  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tion — Will  this  woman  be  condemned  to 
die  ? 

But  at  length  even  these  faint  mur¬ 
murs  ceased.  The  crowd  was  voiceless, 
motionless,  until  the  sudden  closing  of 
a  distant  door  caused  a  perceptible  thrill 
throughout  the  vast  assembly.  Was 
there  one  human  being  amid  that  con¬ 
course  of  spectators  whose  heart  did  not 
throb  more  rapidly  as  the  moment  drew 
near  when  the  doom  of  a  fellow-creature 
was  to  be  decided  ?  As  the  echo  of  the 
closing  door  reverberated  through  the 
building,  some  of  the  women  trembled 
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and  grew  pale  from  emotion  and  expect¬ 
ation,  some  also  cast  nervous  glances  at 
the  partition  that  separated  them  from 
the  prisoner,  but  not  one  among  them 
left  her  seat. 

Did  any  at  that  dread  moment  ven¬ 
ture  to  dwell  on  the  agony  of  terror  and 
hope  now  endured  by  the  miserable  cul¬ 
prit,  who  was  waiting,  as  it  were,  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  ?  And  who  dared 
picture  to  themselves  the  last  ghastly 
scene — the  scaffold,  the  executioner  the 
glittering  knife,  the  headless  body  of 
her  who  is  now  a  living  woman  ? 

In  the  fever  of  wailing  and  expec¬ 
tation,  each  minute,  as  it  passed,  seemed 
an  hour.  Still  the  little  door  through 
which  the  jury  had  withdrawn  to  their 
deliberation  remained  closed.  The 
heat  became  almost  unendurable,  for 
night  had  come,  and  the  court  was  ablaze 
with  gaslight.  Suddenly  the  tinkle  of  a 
little  bell  was  heard.  The  door  so 
anxiously  watched  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  jury  were  seen  slowly  descend¬ 
ing  the  staircase  that  led  to  their  box. 
In  another  moment  the  judges  had 
again  taken  their  seats,  and  the  prisoner 
was  replaced  upon  the  bench,  guarded 
by  two  gens  d'armes. 

An  awful  hush  succeeded  the  slight 
noise  produced  by  the  entrance  of  the 
judges.  Another  brief  pause,  and  then, 
amid  breathless  silence,  the  officer  of 
the  court,  addressing  the  jury,  demands 
whether  they  find  lire  prisoner  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  The  wretched  woman,  with 
clasped  hands  and  quivering  limbs, 
looks  wildly  at  the  stern  and  downcast 
faces  of  the  men  who  are  about  to  de¬ 
cide  her  fate.  Not  one  of  them  will 
meet  her  eye.  The  most  curious  and 
hardened  of  the  spectators — even  those 
who,  in  order  to  have  a  better  view  of 
the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature,  have 
mounted  on  their  benches — shrink  back 
appalled,  unable  to  look  twice  on  that 
agonized  face. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury,  an  aged  and 
venerable  man,  rises  slowly  from  his  seat 
on  the  first  row  in  the  jury-box,  unfolds 
a  paper,  and  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice — low  and  hoarse  from  emotion — 
reads  : 

“  On  my  honor,  and  on  my  con¬ 
science,  before  Ood  and  before  man, 
the  answer  of  the  jury  is.  Guilty  on  every 
count. ' ' 


Death  !  Death  !  ! 

***** 

Before  sentence  is  pronounced,  the 
miserable  creature  is  ^ked  whether  she 
has  anything  to  say.  With  one  sharp 
cry  she  has  fallen  back  upon  her  seat ; 
and  now,  with  tongue  so  dried  up  that 
it  seems  to  rattle  within  her  parched 
mouth,  unable  to  utter  an  articulate 
sound,  she  still  looks  about  her  as  if  dis¬ 
traught,  as  if  unable  to  understand  that 
which  she  sees  and  hears.  Again  and 
again  does  she  struggle  to  speak,  but  in 
vain.  She  stares  with  wild  unconscious¬ 
ness  at  the  president  as  he  pronoun¬ 
ces  in  low  but  steady  accents  the  dread 
sentence  of  the  law.  Then,  as  if  seized 
with  uncontrollable  fury,  she  bounds 
madly  to  her  feet,  clasps  her  neck  tight¬ 
ly  with  both  hands,  and  with  one  gasp¬ 
ing  sob  falls  back  insensible  into  the 

arms  of  her  jailers. 

***** 

Claire  Dumont  belonged  to  and  was 
brought  up  (if  such  a  term  can  be  used 
in  reference  to  one  who  was  utterly 
neglected)  amid  the  most  miserable  and 
vicious  class  of  the  many  poor  and  mis¬ 
erable  classes  that  inhabit  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  city  of  Paris.  Like  her  sister  city, 
London,  this  superb  capital  offers  fright¬ 
ful  contrasts  of  luxury  and  poverty,  of 
happiness  and  misery.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  the  same  roof  may  cover  the  mill¬ 
ionaire  and  the  wretch  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger.  Usually,  however,  in  both  cities, 
squalor,  ignorance,  and  crime  prefer 
herding  together  in  some  poverty-strick¬ 
en  quarter  of  the  town  ;  and  in  such 
districts,  in  the  narrow  pestilential 
streets  and  crowded  courts,  children 
swarm  like  bees  in  a  hive. 

Many  of  these  neglected  little  creat¬ 
ures  have  no  homes.  They  feed  upon 
the  refuse  they  may  find  in  the  streets  ; 
they  sleep  in  cellars  or  under  bridges,  or 
in  any  hole  they  may  discover  when 
night  approaches.  Uncared  for  and 
untended,  they  prowl  about  the  city,  in 
worse  plight  than  the  vagrant  dogs  who 
are  often  their  companions  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  for  no  friendly  hand  will 
knock  them  on  the  head  before  their 
youthful  sins  can  ripen  into  crimes. 
From  these  hotbeds  of  misery  spring  the 
plants  that  fill  our  jails,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently  become  the  untimely  fruit  to 
be  gathered  by  the  executioner’s  hand. 
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In  London,  compassionate  hearts  have 
established  some  refuges  for  these  un¬ 
happy  little  beings,  these  childish  wan¬ 
derers,  these  waifs  and  strays  of  life, 
whom  we  call  street  arabs.  In  Paris, 
also,  there  are  numerous  orphanages 
and  charitable  institutions,  both  relig¬ 
ious  and  secular,  for  boys,  girls,  and  in¬ 
fants.  These  establishments  are  well 
managed  and  liberally  supported  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  good  works,  there 
are  nevertheless  in  both  cities  many 
thousand  children  who  not  only  suffer 
all  the  physical  ailments,  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  deterioration,  that  ensue  from  ex¬ 
ceeding  poverty  and  neglect,  but  who 
have  to  endure  the  far  worse  injury  and 
suffering  that  arise  not  only  from  a  total 
absence  of  all  moral  culture,  but  from 
an  early  initiation  into  every  description 
of  vice. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Claire  Du¬ 
mont.  Far  less  happy  than  those  de¬ 
serted  infants  who,  nameless  and  parent¬ 
less,  are  laid  in  the  tour  of  the  Hospice 
of  "  Les  Enfants  trouv6s,”  this  poor 
child  had  the  misfortune  of  being  re¬ 
tained  by  her  mother.  It  seems  like  a 
desecration  of  so  sacred  a  name  to  apply 
it  to  such  a  woman.  Once  very  hand¬ 
some,  drink,  riotous  living,  and  frequent 
imprisonment  had  rendered  Madame 
Dumont  not  only  a  prematurely  old 
woman,  but  had  made  her  a  fury  in 
temper  and  a  savage  in  cruelty.  Rarely 
did  she  notice  her  child  excepting  to 
beat  and  ill-use  it.  Blows,  starvation, 
and  hard  work  were  the  earliest  recol¬ 
lections  of  Claire.  Her  happiest  mo¬ 
ments  were  those  when  her  mother  was 
away  in  prison  ;  for  at  such  times  Claire 
passed  her  days  in  the  streets,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  food  she  begged  or  stole. 

This  latter  method  of  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  was,  however,  but  seldom  needed, 
for  the  child  was  bright  and  good-tem¬ 
pered,  obliging,  ready  to  help  any  one 
— merry  too,  with  a  fresh  young  voice 
that  only  wanted  to  laugh  and  sing — 
honest  withal  in  her  way,  for  she  never 
stole  from  those  who  had  once  been  kind 
to  her.  Yet  was  she  wilful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  passionate — quite  as  ready 
to  fight  as  she  was  to  help.  Her  chief 
delight,  nay,  even  her  pride,  was  to 
cheat  her  mother.  Innumerable  were 
her  attempts,  but  rarely  were  they  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  the  wary  old  woman  was  not 


to  be  deceived  by  such  a  tyro.  Little 
daunted  by  failure,  Claire  persevered, 
though  she  well  knew  that  detection 
would  be  punished  by  starvation,  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  terrific  blows. 

It  was  when  thus  punished  that  the 
obstinacy  or  firmness  of  the  girl’s  nature 
declared  itself.  VV’ith  unflinching  but 
sullen  fortitude  she  would  endure  the 
torture  of  fearful  lashes,  and  of  her  hair 
being  torn  in  handfuls  from  her  head. 
Imprisonment  in  darkness,  want  of  food, 
cruel  blows  (on  one  occasion  her  arm 
had  been  broken),  could  not  extort  from 
her  one  cry.  Whatever  the  amount  of 
suffering  inflicted,  she  bore  it  without  a 
moan,  without  a  tear  ;  but  at  such  times 
there  arose  in  that  youthful  breast  feel¬ 
ings  of  savage  fury,  scarcely  human  in 
their  intensity.  Terrible  indeed  were 
the  seeds  of  evil  that  cruel  woman  sowed 
in  the  heart  of  her  child.  Seeds  that 
were  to  bear  most  bitter  fruit  ;  and, 
alas  !  fruit  more  destructive  to  the  un¬ 
happy  girl  than  to  the  wicked  mother. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  Claire 
became  dangerously  ill  from  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  well  known  that  this  dis¬ 
ease,  when  severe,  rarely  fails  to  leave 
its  fell  mark  upon  its  victims,  either  by 
physical  or  mental  injury.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  both  mind  and  body  are 
impaired.  Claire  rose  from  her  sick-bed 
physically  improved.  From  having  been 
a  thick-set,  rather  plain  child,  she  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  tall  and  handsome  girl  ; 
but  the  obstinacy  that  was  originally  im¬ 
planted  in  her  nature  deepened  into  a 
stern  fierceness  that  would  last  for 
weeks.  At  such  times  she  would  fre¬ 
quently  give  way  to  fits  of  passion  so 
terrific  in  their  violence  that  even  the 
reckless  mother  would  become  alarmed, 
and  at  length  shrank  from  exciting  a 
rage  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  mad¬ 
ness. 

As  Claire  grew  older,  her  labors  as 
servant  to  her  mother  became  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  her.  She  longed  for 
freedom,  movement,  and  excitement. 
Rarely  did  a  day  pass  without  angry 
disputes  or  annoyance  of  some  sort.  At 
length,  after  a  quarrel  of  more  than 
usual  bitterness,  she  ran  away  from 
home  (if  home  it  could  be  called),  and 
joined  a  wandering  troop  of  acrobats 
and  players. 

If  the  girl  had  pictured  to  herself  a 
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life  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  she  was 
speedily  undeceived.  She  soon  found 
she  could  neither  act  nor  dance  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  take  a  place  among  the 
performers ;  but  as  she  was  strong, 
duties  were  put  upon  her  of  the  hardest 
description.  Her  want  of  temper  pre¬ 
vented  her  making  friends  among  her 
companions  ;  for  when  irritated  she 
could  not  refrain  from  the  angry  word, 
nor  indeed  from  the  angry  blow.  Her 
food,  also,  was  both  scanty  and  bad. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
she  was  comparatively  happy.  She  had 
fresh  air  and  constant  movement ;  and 
with  all  the  force  of  her  strong  nature 
she  attached  herself  to  some  horses  and 
dogs,  to  whom  it  was  her  duty  to  attend. 

This  life,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  Exposure  to  weather,  thin  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  insufficieni  food,  resulted  in 
rheumatic  fever.  Believing  there  was 
but  little  or  no  chance  of  the  girl’s  re¬ 
covery,  Claire’s  hard-hearted  masters 
gave  her  a  few  francs  and  then  left  her 
to  shift  for  herself  ;  and  well  would  it 
have  been  for  the  unfortunate  young 
creature  had  her  wretched  life  now  end¬ 
ed.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  neither  was 
there  a  helping  hand  held  out  to  save. 
V'outh,  and  the  strength  of  a  good  con¬ 
stitution,  prevailed  over  the  malady  ; 
and  once  more  was  Claire  restored  to 
health,  and  to  even  increased  beauty. 

Unhappily,  with  this  returning  health 
came  the  knowledge  that  she  was  not 
only  destitute  but  that  she  was  in  debt  to 
the  people  who  had  given  her  a  lodging. 
In  truth  she  had  fallen  literally  into  a 
den  of  thieves.  From  that  fatal  time 
her  slavery  began,  and  with  frightful 
rapidity  she  sank  lower  and  lower.  Her 
beauty,  her  cleverness,  her  reckless  fear¬ 
lessness,  even  the  very  violence  of  her 
temper,  made  her  of  importance  among 
her  companions,  and  ere  long  she  began 
to  take  pride  in  the  daring  adventures  in 
which  she  was  engaged.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  no  overt  act  had  ever 
l>een  proved  against  her,  but  the  police 
were  convinced  that  many  serious 
crimes  had  been  organized  by  her.  The 
house  also  where  she  lived  was  known  as 
being  the  resort  of  several  desperate 
characters.  Still,  many  of  those  who 
knew  this  girl  acknowledged  that  with 
innumerable  faults  there  was  much  to 
interest  and  even  to  be  liked  in  her 


Courageous,  faithful,  loving —  what 
might  she  not  have  been  had  her  sur¬ 
roundings  been  different,  had  her  lot 
been  cast  among  good  and  truly  relig¬ 
ious  people  I 

The  sore  problems  of  so  many  wasted 
and  distorted  lives  must  weigh  heavily 
on  all  thoughtful  minds. 

At  length  came  the  time  when  Claire 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  soldier  of 
w’hose  murder  she  was  accused.  He 
was  a  young  Breton,  who,  though  he 
had  been  some  years  in  the  army,  was 
still  in  thoughts  and  feelings  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  peasant,  and  kind-hearted  and  im¬ 
aginative,  as  are  most  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  wild  beauty  and  high  spirits 
of  Claire  captivated  him  at  once.  Some, 
letters  from  this  poor  boy  are  touching 
in  the  extreme.  Badly  written,  and 
ridiculously  ill-spelt  as  they  are,  they 
evidence  a  certain  poetry  of  thought, 
and  show  also  with  what  ideal  perfection 
he  had  invested  the  girl  he  loved.  She, 
in  return,  probably  grateful  for  his  de¬ 
votion,  seemed  really  attached  to  him. 
Her  temper  became  subdued,  and  her 
very  nature  was  softened  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  new  affection,  and  before 
the  prospect  of  a  life  so  infinitely  better 
and  happier  than  any  she  had  yet  known. 

She  assured  the  chaplain  of  the  jail 
that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  term 
of  his  service  to  be  over  to  marry  and 
retire  to  his  native  village.  She  assert¬ 
ed  also  that,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day  when  the  dreadful  quarrel  took 
place,  they  had  been  delighting  them¬ 
selves  by  picturing  the  happiness  of  their 
secluded  life  in  Brittany.  The  poor 
fellow  had  little  more  than  a  year  to 
serve,  and  during  this  time  one  of  her 
friends  had  promised  to  help  her  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  place  as  assistant-cook  in  an 
eating-house.  Hence  the  purchase  of 
the  knife. 

What  happened  subsequently  to  lead 
to  the  awful  termination  of  a  day  that 
had  begun  so  brightly,  will  never  accu- 
•  rately  be  known.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at 
the  close  of  the  dreary  December  after¬ 
noon  on  which  this  narrative  commences, 
the  young  Breton  had  been  for  months 
consigned  to  his  untimely  grave,  and  his 
far  more  unhappy  companion  was  lying 
in  the  gloomiest  cell  in  the  prison  of 
S - ,  a  convicted  murderess,  con¬ 

demned  to  death. 
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Weeks  of  deadly  agony  passed.  An 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  but  no  answer  had  as  yet 
been  received  to  the  prayer  for  mercy, 
and  the  wretched  girl  alternated  between 
fits  of  the  wildest  despair  and  a  sullen 
gloom,  that  rendered  her  deaf  to  the 
solemn  and  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
good  old  man  who  was  chaplain  of  the 
jail.  So  dreadful  was  the  sight  that  even 
the  Abbe  Pichou,  inured  as  he  was  to  the 
mental  tortures  of  the  unhappy  beings 
to  whom  he  so  nobly  devoted  his  life, 
shrank  almost  appalled  from  the  raging 
paroxysms  of  a  young  creature,  whose 
life  ought  to  be  beginning,  rather  than 
about  to  end  thus  fearfully.  Still, 
though  his  task  seemed  well-nigh  hope¬ 
less,  he  labored  on,  trusting  that,  ere  it 
should  be  too  late,  his  tender  accents, 
his  sympathizing  words,  might  reach  the 
heart  that  ap]>eared  so  hardened  in  sin 
and  misery.  Probably  it  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree  owing  to  this  good  man’s  repre¬ 
sentations  that  a  merciful  view  was  tak¬ 
en  of  the  case. 

To  the  surprise  of  most  people,  and, 
it  must  also  be  said,  to  the  indignation 
of  some  of  the  police  officials,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  admitted  “  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Claire’s  life  was  spared,  and  her  sen¬ 
tence  commuted  to  that  of  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

That  which  punishment  could  not  do 
mercy  effected  at  once.  When  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  to  her,  the  poor 
unhappy  girl  fell  sobbing  at  the  feet  of 
the  kind  old  man  who  had  not  only  been 
instrumental  in  saving  her  life,  but  who 
had  been  the  only  one  to  speak  to  her 
those  divine  words  of  pardon  and  love, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next — with¬ 
out  which,  how  rapidly  may  the  black 
spot  that  is  in  every  human  being’s  heart 
grow,  and  grow,  until  perverted  nature 
becomes  capable  of  the  blackest  crimes  ! 
***** 

A  few  days  after  the  commutation  of 
the  sentence,  Claire  was  removed  from 

S - ,  and  conveyed  to  the  great  central 

prison  at  A - ,  where  are  confined 

those  criminals  condemned  to  long 

periods  of  imprisonment.  She  left  S - 

at  night  ;  and  her  first  sensation  on 
finding  herself  alone,  although  locked 
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up  in  the  prisoners’  van,  was  one  of  in¬ 
tense  joy. 

“No— she  was  not  to  die!”  With 
wild  delight  she  repeated  these  words 
again  and  again.  Then  she  burst  into 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  but,  startled  by 
the  noise  she  herself  had  made,  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to 
think  with  tolerable  calmness.  In  spite 
of  every  effort,  however,  the  shrill,  ner¬ 
vous  laugh  would  from  time  to  time 
escape  from  her  lips.  She  was  unable 
to  control  herself.  No  thought  would 
come  distinctly  to  the  wearied  mind,  to 
the  overstrained  brain,  but  the  one  su¬ 
preme  conviction  that  she  was  not  to 
die.  It  was  quite  certain — she  need  no 
longer  tremble  throughout  the  day — she 
might  even  sleep  in  peace  throughout 
the  night — she  was  not  to  die. 

The  roar  of  the  train  as  it  rushed  on¬ 
ward  through  the  darkness  soothed 
her.  It  told  her  how  rapidly  she  was 
hurrying  from  the  cruel  town  where  she 
had  been  doomed  to  death — from  the 
town  where  a  savage  mob  would  have 
hastened  eagerly  to  witness  the  last 
dread  scene  ;  and  a  convulsive  tremor 
shook  her  frame,  as  the  shrill  scream  of 
the  engine,  on  nearing  a  station,  recalled 
to  her  memory  the  howls  and  yells  with 
which  the  mob  had  greeted  her  as  she 
was  being  conveyed  to  prison. 

At  length  she  slept,  and  did  not  wake 
until  bright  rays  of  sunshine  darting 
through  the  iron  bars  of  a  tiny  aperture 
above  her  head,  announced  that  morn¬ 
ing  had  come. 

Oh  the  enchantment  of  such  delicious 
light,  after  the  gloom  and  semi-darkness 
with  which  for  weeks  day  had  come  to 
her  within  the  dismal  walls  of  a  prison  I 
With  what  ecstasy  did  she  gaze  at  those 
bright  rays,  revelling  in  their  warmth 
and  brightness,  and  placing  herself  that 
they  might  fall  upon  her  face,  her  head, 
her  hands  !  Suddenly  the  slackening 
speed  of  the  train,  the  sharp  cry  of  the 
whistle,  then  the  name  of  a  station  loud¬ 
ly  shouted  by  the  porters  as  they  ran 
along  the  platform,  aroused  in  her  a 
keen  desire  to  look  once  more  upon  a 
world  that  would  soon  be  lost  to  her  for 
ever. 

There  were  no  windows  in  that  railway 
cell — light  and  air  came  through  the  lit¬ 
tle  barred  aperture  in  the  roof — but  the 
door  had  somewhat  warped,  so  that 
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there  was  a  narrow  opening  between  it 
and  the  flooring  of  the  carriage.  Ikying 
on  her  face  she  could  see  not  only  the 
station,  but  for  some  distance  around  it. 

How  happy,  and  busy,  and  free  every 
one  seemed  !  Every  man  and  w'oman 
there  could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased; 
true,  one  girl  sighed  deeply  as  she  raised 
a  heavy  bundle  and  left  the  station, 
grumbling  at  its  weight.  She  little  knew 
how  happy  she  was  in  being  able  to  go 
away  unguarded  and  alone.  How  will¬ 
ingly  would  not  Claire  have  carried 
twice  the  weight,  could  she  have  then 
departed  free  ! 

Along  a  little  country  path  beyond  the 
station,  she  could  see  a  man  and  woman 
arm  in  arm,  with  children  dancing  and 
shouting  around  them,  walking  slowly 
toward  a  little  house,  where  the  open 
door,  the  smoking  chimney,  the  fresh 
white  curtains,  denoted  that  a  welcome 
was  prepared  for  an  exjjected  traveller. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  that  the  father 
had  come  back,  that  wife  and  children 
had  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  that  the 
happy  little  party  were  returning  home 
with  all  the  joyousness  of  such  a  re¬ 
union. 

Who  can  describe  the  bitter  anguish 
that  the  sight  of  such  peaceful  domestic 
happiness  brought  to  the  soul  of  the 
miserable  outcast,  who  gazed  on  the 
merry  group  with  bursting  heart  and 
longing  eyes  until  blinding  tears  had 
dimmed  her  sight  ?  Ere  she  could  look 
again  she  was  being  carried  swiftly  on 
toward  the  place  of  her  life-long  pun¬ 
ishment. 

Again  and  again  the  train  stopped, 
but  each  time  now’  the  prisoner  shrank 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  her  cell,  think¬ 
ing  she  heard  the  name  of  her  destina¬ 
tion.  Though  wearied  and  hungry  she 
dreaded  to  arrive.  The  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  came  at  last,  and  of  course  when 
least  expected.  A  considerable  delay  at 
one  station,  and  then  two  or  three  sud¬ 
den  jerks  of  the  carriage,  had  made  her 
think  the  train  was  going  on,  when  the 
key  grated  in  the  lock,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  she  was"  ordered  to  de¬ 
scend. 

She  rose  to  obey,  but  her  eyes,  unac¬ 
customed  to  a  full  glare  of  light,  and 
weakened  by  many  weeks  of  confinement 
in  the  darkness  of  the  condemned  cell, 
were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  i 


bright  winter  sun.  She  stumbled  and 
would  have  fallen,  but  she  was  some¬ 
what  roughly  pulled  out  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  she  upon  the  platform  than  she 
found  her  arms  tightly  clasped  by  a 
couple  of  jailers. 

Claire’s  terror  of  the  mob  at  S - , 

who  had  howled  around  her,  screaming 
“murderess,  murderess,”  in  every  ac¬ 
cent  of  hate  and  fury,  had  made  her  fear 
inexpressibly  the  crowd  who  might  await 
her  arrival  at  A - 

All,  however,  was  quiet.  Excepting 
the  railway  and  prison  officials,  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen,  neither  was  there  a 
van  in  attendance  :  the  distance  between 
the  station  and  the  prison  was  short — 
the  prisoner  could  traverse  it  on  foot. 

For  how  many,  many  years  did  this 
walk  linger  in  Claire’s  memory  !  With 
what  passionate  eagerness  did  she 
breathe  the  fresh,  sweet  air  ! — fresh  and 
sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  late  roses, 
and  damp,  newly  turned  earth.  With 
what  intensity  of  pleasure  did  she  raise 
her  eyes  to  the  glorious  sun,  that  his 
rays  might  fall  full  upon  her  pallid  face! 
But  yet  each  breath  of  air,  each  ray  of 
sunshine,  was  as  a  stab  of  pain,  for  she 
knew  well  that  never  again  would  she  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  these  blessings  in 
their  full  plenitude.  Never  again  would 
they  come  to  her  in  the  exquisite  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  freedom.  Henceforth  sunshine 
and  air  would  come  but  scantily  through 
prison  bars. 

The  prison  was  situated  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  the  way  to  it  led 
through  quiet  lanes  —  narrow,  quiet 
lanes,  between  high  walls,  that  were 
overhung  by  the  trees  of  neighboring 
gardens.  Though  still  midwinter,  the 
day  had  all  the  charm  of  early  spring. 
The  sun  shone  clear  and  bright  in  the 
blue  cloudless  sky.  His  brilliant  rays 
flashing  here  and  there  upon  the  old 
gray  stones  made  them  glitter,  as  if  set 
with  diamonds ;  and  then  perchance 
falling  upon  patches  of  brown  and  yellow 
moss,  the  dark  lichens  would  no  longer 
seem  gloomy  and  neglected,  but  would 
be  turned  to  masses  of  glorious  color. 
The  rugged  bark  of  the  old  firs  glowed 
warm  and  ruddy  in  the  morning  light, 
and  even  the  short-lived  warmth  of  a 
winter’s  day  filled  the  air  with  the  grate¬ 
ful  resinous  scent  of  their  early  swelling 
buds.  The  old  trees  overhead  swayed 
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to  and  fro  with  every  rustle  of  the  fresh-  blew  with  chilling  keenness  ;  around  her 
ening  breeze,  and  from  the  branches,  were  high  cruel  walls,  before  her  gloomy 
that  were  not  yet  quite  bare,  little  show-  courtyards,  punishment,  and  pain, 
ers  of  leaves  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground.  Passing  beneath  a  dark  archway,  they 
bringing  with  them  an  inexpressibly  traversed  a  drawbridge  that  appeared 
sweet  and  balmy  perfume.  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  fortress  ;  then 

What  treasures  would  some  of  these  they  went  under  another  archway,  and 
tiny,  brown,  withered  things  have  been  through  a  door,  smaller,  and  if  possible 
to  Claire  !  She  longed  to  catch  them  as  stronger,  than  the  last.  Each  door, 
they  dropped  softly  around  her,  but  her  each  gateway,  was  guarded  by  jailers, 
arms  were  too  tightly  held.  Great  and  every  entrance  was  relocked  and 
flocks  of  pigeons  were  wheeling  above  barred  the  instant  they  had  passed.  At 
the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses  ;  in-  length  they  arrived  at  a  courtyard,  at 
numerable  sparrows  were  twittering  each  corner  of  which  rose  a  tall  gray 
about  the  eaves.  Sharply  deflned  building — very  tall,  very  smooth,  very 
against  the  pure  blue  sky  rose  the  gold-  new.  But  few  windows  broke  their  ugly 
en  cross  of  a  distant  village  church  ;  uniformity,  and  these  were  not  only 
every  now  and  then  the  wind  brought  narrow  and  closely  barred,  but  the  lower 
the  faint  clang  of  its  old  bells.  Never  half  was  covered  by  projecting  screens 
before  had  church  bells  been  so  dear  to  of  wood,  which,  while  admitting  light 
Claire’s  heart.  A  bird,  perched  high  and  air,  effectually  prevented  the  in- 
among  the  boughs,  was  blithely  singing  mates  from  looking  downwards.  About 
his  early  song.  Soft  and  tender  were  half  a  dozen  women  were  sweeping  in 
the  notes  ;  but  as  she  listened,  tears  this  court.  All  were  clothed  alike  in 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  unhappy  coarse  blue  gowns  and  aprons,  had 
girl.  The  bird’s  song  was  of  peace  and  striped  brown  and  white  handkerchiefs 
hope  ;  but  peace  and  hope  were  not  for  on  their  heads,  wooden  shoes  on  their 
such  as  her.  Sounds  and  sights  alike  feet,  and  each  had  a  badge  and  number 
spoke  of  freedom  and  of  happiness,  on  her  breast  and  arm.  Though  tidy 
How  beautiful  was  the  earth  !  how  sweet  and  clean,  this  costume  was  singularly 
life’s  daily  work  and  daily  pleasures  !  unpleasing.  They  all  looked  up  from 
but  such  work  and  such  pleasures  would  their  work  as  the  new-comer  entered, 
never  again  be  known  by  the  prisoner  and  Claire,  preoccupied  as  she  was  by 
sentenced  to  a  life-long  imprisonment.  her  own  sad  thoughts,  could  not  forbear 
Fain  would  Claire  have  lingered  on  being  struck  by  the  peculiar  expression 
the  way,  but  her  conductors  hurried  her  of  their  eyes.  There  was  a  forlorn  hope- 
on.  What  was  her  emotion  to  them  ?  lessness,  a  caged  look  in  their  faces, 
Even  the  few  persons  they  met  on  the  such  as  Claire  had  never  before  beheld 
road  rarely  raised  their  eyes  as  they  in  the  countenance  of  any  human  being, 
passed.  Prisoners  were  common  enough  There  was  not  much  time,  however, 

in  A - ,  and  excited  annoyance  in-  for  observations,  for  her  two  conductors 

deed,  but  very  little  attention.  rapidly  led  her  across  this  yard,  and  en- 

Soon,  much  too  soon,  did  they  arrive  tering  one  of  the  tall  gray  buildings  in 
at  their  destination.  the  corner,  passed  through  another  iron 

Claire,  who  felt  as  if  in  a  dream,  had  door,  went  down  a  narrow  stone  passage, 
a  dim  consciousness  that  as  they  ap-  and  ushered  her  into  a  small  room,  or 
proached  an  extensive  building,  sur-  rather  office. 

rounded  by  lofty  walls,  some  huge  gates  Ranged  on  shelves  around  the  walls 
slowly  swung  open,  closing  upon  them  were  many  hundred  volumes,  registers 
the  instant  they  had  passed  with  the  of  the  prisoners.  There  was  also  a  stove 
sombre  clash  of  heavy  iron.  The  deep  and  a  large  writing-table,  by  which  stood 
sullen  noise  made  her  shudder  as  if  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  prison, 
stricken  with  ague  :  it  said  so  plainly.  The  room,  although  so  small,  was  divid- 
farewell  to  birds  and  sunshine,  to  flowers  ed  into  two  portions  by  a  stout  wooden 
and  trees,  to  freedom  and  to  love.  The  barricade,  of  which  the  ponderous 
shadow  of  the  ptison  had  verily  fallen  planks  were  still  further  strengthened  by 
upon  her.  The  sun  could  not  warm  so  bars  of  iron  placed  crosswise.  It  was 
dismal  a  dwelling  ;  the  winter  wind  now  intended  as  a  barrier  against  uniuly 
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women,  but  it  looked  like  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  rhinoceros’  den. 

This  formidable  barricade  was  the 
division  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
prison,  and  before  she  was  passed 
through  it,  Claire  was  desired  to  give  up 
any  money  or  valuables  she  might  have 
about  her.  She  thereupon  untied  a 
locket  that  she  wore  around  her  neck, 
and  drew  from  her  finger  a  poor  silver 
ring.  These  articles  were  inscribed  in 
one  of  the  registers,  together  with  her 
name,  date  of  arrival,  etc.  She  was 
then  again  committed  to  the  custody  of  • 
her  two  warders,  who,  after  passing  the 
barricade,  led  her  through  more  narrow 
passages,  and  up  several  stone  staircases 
— every  stair,  every  passage,  and  every 
wall  being  faultlessly  clean  and  white — 
and  finally  left  her  in  a  large  room  on 
the  second  story.  She  was  admitted 
into  this  room  by  a  stern-visaged  lay  sis¬ 
ter,  who,  after  relocking  the  door,  care¬ 
fully  examined  a  paper  that  had  been 
handed  in  by  the  jailers,  and  compared 
the  description  it  contained  with  the  new 
prisoner’s  appearance. 

This  room  was  large  and  lofty,  and 
its  narrow  windows  being  unscreened, 
permitted  a  view  into  the  court  beneath, 
where,  hanging  out  to  dry,  were  many 
hundred  articles  of  female  clothing. 
The  volumes  of  steam  that  poured  from 
a  partly  open  door,  and  a  strong  smell 
of  coarse  soap  and  washing,  indicated 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  prison 
laundry.  From  this  door  presently  is¬ 
sued  an  elderly  sister  of  charity,  who,  in 
a  quiet  but  authoritative  manner,  or¬ 
dered  Claire  to  undress. 

Slowly  did  the  new  prisoner  comply 
with  this  order.  She  could  not  forbear 
lingering  over^  each  garment,  unwilling 
to  give  up  forever  the  clothing  that  was 
her  last  tie  to  a  life  of  freedom.  Find¬ 
ing  that  she  thus  delayed,  the  sister 
made  a  sign.  Two  female  convicts  im¬ 
mediately  appeared,  who,  rapidly  un¬ 
dressing  Claire,  almost  as  speedily  re¬ 
clothed  her  in  the  prison  garb.  Then 
forcibly  seating  her  in  a  chair,  they  cut 
off  her  hair  to  within  an  inch  of  her 
head.  As  she  felt  the  cold  scissors 
touch  her,  and  saw  the  beautiful  chest¬ 
nut  tresses,  of  which  she  had  been  so 
proud,  fall  in  masses  to  the  ground,  the 
unhappy  creature  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears  and  bitter  sobs. 


Up  to  this  moment  she  had  borne  the 
ordeal  in  silence,  if  not  with  calmness. 
Her  cheek  had  paled,  and  her  lip  had 
trembled,  still  she  had  neither  resisted 
nor  wept ;  but  none  but  a  woman  can 
understand  how  the  loss  of  her  hair 
pierces  a  woman’s  heart.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  her  entrance*  into  this  room, 
who  would  have  recognized  the  brilliant 
and  handsome  girl,  who  lorded  it  so 
gayly  over  her  fellows,  in  the  degraded- 
looking,  numbered  prisoner,  who  now 
stood  miserable  and  trembling  in  her 
unaccustomed  and  uncomfortable  attire  ? 

They  had  placed  upon  her  a  chemise 
of  the  coarsest  linen,  more  like  sackcloth 
than  linen,  so  coarse  was  it  in  texture — 
a  blue  woollen  petticoat,  gown,  and 
apron,  rough  worsted  stockings,  and 
wooden  shoes.  Round  her  despoiled 
head  they  bound  a  striped  brown  cotton 
handkerchief.  On  her  breast  and  on 
her  arm  she  bore  the  number  by  which 
alone  in  future  would  she  ever  be  known. 

Those  who  enter  here  must  part  with 
everything,  even  with  their  name. 
Henceforth  they  are  dead  to  the  world, 
and  to  all  former  association  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  work  of  expiation  demands 
a  moral  grave. 

When  she  had  been  thus  dressed,  her 
former  clothes  were  fastened  up  in  a 
cloth,  to  the  knot  of  which  the  superin¬ 
tending  sister  affixed  a  parchment  ticket, 
on  which  was  written  a  nvwnber  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  worn  by  Claire.  The 
bundle  was  then  carried  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  apartment.  This  was  a  long  narrow 
room  or  gallery,  with  walls  from  floor  to 
ceiling  lined  with  shelves.  On  these 
were  packed  as  closely  as  it  was  possible 
to  place  them  innumerable  parcels  like 
that  which  contained  Claire’s  clothes. 
So  many  thousand  packets  were  there, 
that  the  two  windows  were  almost 
blocked  up,  and  it  required  some  force 
to  push  another  parcel  into  a  corner. 
In  doing  so,  an  old  dusty  bundle  became 
displaced  and  loosened.  It  fell  down, 
and  the  contents  were  scattered  on  the 
floor.  Ere  they  could  be  again  collect¬ 
ed,  Claire  could  recognize  how  old,  of 
what  a  time-worn  fashion,  were  these 
poor  clothes.  They  belonged  to  a 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Oh  just,  oh  kind  Heaven  !  of  hOw 
many  years  of  prison,  and  of  suffering, 
did  that  faded  gown,  that  ragged  apron 
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tell !  To  come  here  young — to  go  out, 
if  to  go  out  at  all,  decrepit,  old,  broken  ! 
As  the  bundle  was  replaced,  Claire  saw 
its  number  and  inscription,  and  the 
date.  No.  iio6.  Entered  Dec.  20, 
)8 — .  To  leave  Dec.  20,  18 — . 

How  many,  many  years  !  If  No.  1106 
had  come  in  young,  she  must  now  have 
lost  her  youth,  and  all  her  beauty.  Had 
she  come  in  middle-aged,  she  must  now 
be  very  old.  But  here  came  the  mad¬ 
dening  thought  that  flashed  upon  Claire’s 
remembrance  with  a  pang  of  the  sharp¬ 
est  anguish,  that  for  her,  time  had  no 
import. 

No.  1106,  whoever  she  was,  would  be 
free  next  year  ;  but  to  her,  to  Claire, 
what  mattered  years  ?  She  was  in  this 
dreadful  place  for  life.  Only  give  her 
some  hope  ;  only  let  there  be  a  term  to 
which  she  might  look  forward.  Twenty 
years,  thirty  years,  nay,  even  forty 
years,  would  then  be  endurable ;  she 
would  bear  them  cheerfully.  How 
readily  would  she  obey,  how  willingly 
would  she  work  !  only  let  her  have  some 
hope. 

Chapter  III. 

The  prison  gates  had  Anally  closed 
upon  Claire.  She  was  within  those 
walls,  from  which  she  would  never  again 
issue  forth  either  alive  or  dead,  for  after 
death  her  body  would  be  thrown  into  a 
dreary  grave  in  the  uncared-for  prison 
cemetery. 

Scracely  had  she  realized  the  fact  of 
her  arrival  at  this  great  prison,  ere  she 
had  been  clothed  in  convict  garb.  Be¬ 
fore  many  hours  had  elapsed  she  had 
eaten  prison  fare,  had  slept  in  the  hard 
prison  bed,  and  had  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  stern  rules  that  were 
for  the  future  to  govern  her  existence. 

The  prisoners  rose  at  nve,  and  after 
rolling  up  their  mattresses  and  blankets, 
and  hearing  the  prayers  recited  by  the 
sister  superintending  the  ward,  they  de¬ 
scended  to  the  refectory  to  eat  a  piece 
of  bread  and  to  drink  from  a  jug  of 
water.  At  six  they  went  into  the 
labor-rooms,  to  the  laundries,  kitchens, 
bakeries,  or  wherever  their  work  had 
been  assigned  to  them. 

The  labor-rooms  were  large  and  airy, 
but  cold,  and  dismally  dreary.  The 
women  were  seated  on  benches  or  stools 
in  divisions  according  to  ihe  descrip- 
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tion  of  work  on  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

Each  division  was  superintended  by  a 
sister,  or  by  a  prisoner  whose  good  con¬ 
duct  had  gained  the  confldence  of  the 
superiors.  This  post  was  eagerly  covet¬ 
ed  by  the  better  class  of  women,  for  not 
only  did  those  holding  it  obtain  some 
small  privileges  in  the  way  of  food,  ex¬ 
emption  from  much  forced  exercise, 
etc.,  but  from  time  to  time  they  were 
permitted  to  speak  a  few  words.  But 
for  this  exception,  silence  was  rigidly 
enforced.  So  strict  was  this  rule,  that 
should  it  be  proved  that  a  prisoner  had 
whispered  to  her  neighbor  and  the  fault 
had  not  been  immediately  reported,  the 
superintendent  would  be  degraded  from 
her  place  ;  the  delinquent  herself  would 
be  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  meal,  and 
were  the  offence  repeated,  by  conAne- 
ment  in  the  dark  cell.  At  either  end  of 
the  work-rooms  were  raised  scats,  from 
which  the  superior  sisters  in  charge 
could  overlook  every  division. 

At  nine  the  prisoners  again  entered 
the  refectory  for  breakfast,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mess  of  boiled  vegetables  and 
of  a  mug  of  water.  After  breakfast 
some  divisions  returned  to  their  work, 
others  were  taken  out  to  exercise  in  one 
of  the  yards.  Here  they  marched  round 
and  round  in  single  Ale,  and  in  melan¬ 
choly  procession,  for  half  an  hour,  each 
convict  walking  at  a  regulated  pace, 
about  three  feet  apart  from  her  compan¬ 
ions,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  back.  The  measured  tramp  of  the 
wooden  shoes,  echoing  as  it  did  all  day 
long  through  the  prison  (for  the  several 
wards  had  different  hours),  produced 
the  effect  of  some  distant  engine  beating 
ever  with  mournful  monotony.  So  op¬ 
pressive  was  the  noise,  that  it  had  driven 
people  away  from  the  few  houses  that 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  few  persons 
caring  to  be  reminded  that  the  wearying 
dull  sound  came  from  the  feet  of  un¬ 
happy  women. 

After  exercise  work  was  recom¬ 
menced,  and  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  four.  At  four  they  dined, 
the  dinner  for  Ave  days  during  the  week 
consisting,  like  the  breakfast,  of  boiled 
or  stewed  vegetables  and  water.  On 
Wednesdays  they  had  soup,  and  on  Sun¬ 
days  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  given 
to  them.  After  dinner  they  marched  in 
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the’yard  for  another  half-hour,  or  once 
a  week  attended  an  instruction  class  ; 
then  worked  again  until  nightfall,  when 
they  went  to  bed.  On  Sundays  the 
prisoners  twice  attended  chapel,  and  a 
certain  number  were  seen  by  the  chap¬ 
lain.  No  recreation,  however,  was  per¬ 
mitted,  nor  was  the  rule  of  silence  re¬ 
laxed  excepting  during  the  time  passed 
with  the  chaplain. 

A  prisoner  by  good  conduct  and  dili¬ 
gence  could  cam  weekly  a  small  sum — 
a  few  sous — that  she  was  permitted  to 
spend  in  obtaining  articles  of  food  or 
comfort,  such  as  a  little  wine  or  beer,  or 
even  a  small  quantity  of  meat.  Some 
of  the  better  class  would  occasionally 
get  a  towel,  none  being  supplied  by  the 
prison,  a  large  cloth  only  being  hung  up 
over  a  sort  of  trough  in  an  outhouse, 
where  the  prisoners  could  wash.  Extra¬ 
good  conduct  would  also  release  a  pris¬ 
oner  from  the  wearisome  drudgery  of  the 
labor-rooms,  and  make  her  eligible  for 
employment  in  household  work,  such  as 
helping  in  the  kitchen,  laundries,  bake¬ 
houses,  cleaning  the  prison,  sweeping 
the  yards,  etc.  In  the  labor-rooms, 
also,  good  conduct  regulated  the  de¬ 
scription  of  work  given  to  each  woman. 
To  the  troublesome,  and  to  the  newly 
arrived,  were  assigned  the  hardest  and 
most  irksome  duties  ;  but  by  industry 
and  obedience,  a  prisoner  could  in  time 
obtain  easier  and  more  interesting  em¬ 
ployment,  such  as  making  linen,  not 
only  for  the  prison,  but  for  shops.  Some 
few  were  even  permitted  to  embroider. 

Hard  as  was  the  life,  and  stern  as  was 
the  rule,  still  it  could  have  been  borne 
by  a  patient  and  a  courageous  mind, 
but  for  the  terrible  suffering  of  constant 
silence.  At  first  the  privation  was  not 
so  much  felt.  In  general,  on  arriving, 
the  prisoners  were  much  broken  down 
by  the  anxiety  and  mental  suffering  they 
had  probably  undergone,  for  only  those 

convicts  were  sent  to  A - who  had 

been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  impris¬ 
onment  ;  and  a  great  many,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  had,  like  Claire,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death. 

The  severity  and  the  regularity  of  the 
labor,  the  scanty  and  unpalatable  food, 
the  watchful,  never-ceasing  supervision, 
at  first  rendered  the  wretched  prisoner 
either  stubborn  or  abjectly  miserable. 
But  after  a  time,  when  the  springs  of  life 


would  again  start  into  fresh  vigor,  when 
that  marvellous  elasticity  which  will  re¬ 
turn  even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  is 
once  more  felt,  then  the  suffering  arising 
from  privation -of  speech  becomes  per¬ 
fect  torture. 

Every  human  being,  but  women  espe¬ 
cially,  have  so  keen  a  desire  to  repose 
confidence,  to  obtain  sympathy,  that 
with  the  latter  the  longing  becomes  at 
last  a  necessity,  and  in  time  this  neces¬ 
sity  leads  first  to  revolt,  then  to  storms 
of  passion  and  furious  outbreak.  Not 
unfrequently  does  it  eventually  produce 
either  insanity  or  idiocy.  So  well  is 
this  period  of  suffering  recognized,  that 
it  is  called  “  The  Crisis,”  and  very  few 
women  escape  the  frightful  ordeal. 
Some  there  are  who,  possessing  power¬ 
ful  minds,  or  moral  principle,  perhaps 
a  certain  amount  of  education,  or  those 
who  by  nature  are  unusually  gentle  and 
patient,  pass  through  this  trial,  and 
come  forth  from  it,  broken  indeed  as 
those  who  have  made  acquaintance  with 
mortal  sickness,  but  calm,  resigned, 
and  prepared  to  accept  their  lot  with 
fortitude. 

These  exceptional  cases,  however, 
are  but  few  ;  and  even  among  them, 
the  gentlest  and  the  tenderest,  for  the 
most  part,  droop  and  die  after  very  few 
years  of  incarceration.  If  the  trial  is  so 
severe  to  the  resigned,  to  the  disci¬ 
plined,  and  to  the  educated,  it  may  well' 
be  imagined  what  the  suffering  was  to 
one  so  passionate,  so  undisciplined,  and 
so  uneducated  as  Claire.  Like  a  caged 
wild  bird,  she  beat  herself  against  the 
bars  that  imprisoned  her.  Furious  and 
miserable,  she  would  strike  and  rend 
herself  ;  she  would  tear  her  clothes  ; 
she  would  throw  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  scream  aloud  in  her  pain.  But  in 
vain  were  her  struggles  ;  in  vain  resist¬ 
ance  ;  each  fault,  each  outbreak,  brought 
its  punishment ;  the  inexorable  rule  was 
ever  over  and  around  her.  Held  tight¬ 
ly  in  its  iron  grasp,  she  was  forced  to 

yield,  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dead  to  the  outer  world,  dead  to  old 
associations,  dead  even  to  her  own 
name.  No.  2024  for  many  long  months 
lived  as  if  in  a  trance  ;  she  scarcely  be¬ 
lieved  in  her  own  identity.  This  life, 
so  wonderful,  so  hard,  so  rigid  in  its 
terrible  monotony,  must  end  some  day. 
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Surely  some  day  she  would  wake  and 
find  herself  Claire  Dumont  again — gay, 
careless,  merry,  and  free !  And  so 
strong  was  this  conviction  upon  her, 
that  one  night,  almost  unconsciously, 
she  burst  into  a  bright,  happy  laugh. 
Alas  !  the  happiness  was  but  a  dream — 
and  a  dream  that  brought  upon  her  the 
punishment  due  to  an  infringement  of 
the  rule.  Poor  Claire  Dumont  no 
longer  existed.  Claire  Dumont  also 
was  but  a  dream  of  the  past.  No.  2024 
was  lying  in  the  little  narrow  bed,  one 
among  the  fifty  convicts  who  inhabited 
the  same  ward. 

Haggard  and  wretched  were  the  faces 
on  which  she  looked.  Probably  by  this 
time  her  face  also  had  become  haggard 
and  wretched.  Beauty,  freshness,  and 
youth  speedily  sink  into  the  grave  dug 
for  them  by  prison  food,  prison  labor, 
and  gloomy  surroundings.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  each  figure,  the  expression  of 
each  countenance,  told  of  coarse  in¬ 
difference  or  of  hopeless  pain.  Shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold,  Claire  drew  around  her 
the  scanty  covering,  and  with  dull  de¬ 
spair  stared  at  the  whitewashed  walls 
that  seemed  actually  cruel  in  their  un¬ 
sullied  whiteness.  Then  she  gazed  with 
longing  eyes  into  the  dim  morning  light 
as  it  entered,  as  if  unwillingly,  into 
such  an  abode  of  woe.  T'he  row  of 
windows,  placed  high  up  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  admitted  the’  necessary  amount  of 
light  and  air  that  was  essential  for 
health ;  but  closely  barred  as  they 
were,  the  sight  of  the  blessed  sky  was 
denied  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  the 
dormitory. 

At  the  end  of  every  room  hung  a 
large  crucifix.  The  sister  in  charge 
would  often,  when  reading  aloud  some 
holy  book,  point  to  the  pain-stricken 
but  compassionate  face  of  the  Divine 
Sufferer,  and  exhort  her  hearers  to  the 
repentance  that  leads  to  pardon.  To 
such  exhortations  Claire  would  listen 
with  ill-concealed  anger  and  impatience. 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  talk  to  her  of 
mercy  in  another  world,  while  she  was 
being  so  severely  chastised  in  this  ?  • 

Man  could  discourse  most  eloquently 
of  God’s  mercy.  Would  he  have  none 
himself  ? 

If  earnest  repentance,  and  a  hearty 
desire  to  amend,  would  avail  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  ear  of  the  Almighty,  would  not 


the  same  repentance,  the  same  amend¬ 
ment,  soften  men’s  hearts,  and  induce 
them,  not  to  forgive  indeed,  but  to  miti¬ 
gate  in  some  measure  the  appalling 
doom  of  life-long  punishment  ? 

It  is  possible  that  real  repentance 
might  avail  ;  but  with  other  vices  hypoc¬ 
risy  is  rife  among  prisoners,  and  no¬ 
where  is  it  more  skilfully  practised  than 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Is  it  there¬ 
fore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  suspicious,  that  their  hearts  grow 
hard,  that  they  become  sceptical  as  to 
the  |X)ssibility  of  radical  improvement 
among  the  degraded  beings  whom  they 
have  under  their  charge  ? 

The  superior  of  the  Maison  Centrale 

of  A - ,  a  woman  of  generous  heart, 

great  experience,  and  of  keen  perception 
into  human  nature,  doubted  much 
whether  there  had  been  three  instances 
of  real  repentance,  of  an  honest  desire 
to  amend,  among  the  multitude  of 
women  who  had  come  under  her  super¬ 
intendence  during  the  many  years  she 
had  directed  the  establishment  at  A - . 

The  want  of  separate  cells  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  moral  improvement.  Not 
only  does  every  one  require  some  period 
of  solitude,  when  they  may  collect  their 
thoughts  and  think  a  little  perhaps  on 
their  past,  their  present,  and  their 
future  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  discipline,  and  the  severity 
with  which  the  infringement  of  the  rule 
of  silence  is  punished,  the  prisoners 
constantly  find  means  of  communicat¬ 
ing  with  each  other  ;  and  as  the  evil- 
minded  are  generally  the  most  skilful  in 
conveying  their  thoughts,  the  injury  of 
such  communication  is  incalculable. 

The  convicts  are  taught  trades  and 
various  descriptions  of  household  and 
other  work.  There  are  also  classes 
during  the  week  for  religious  and  secular 
instruction  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superior  very  few  profit  by  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  Some  are  too  old, 
some  too  careless,  some  too  despond¬ 
ing.  Obedience  and  docility  may  in 
some  degree  ameliorate  their  condition, 
otherwise  there  is  little  incentive  either 
to  learning  or  to  moral  improvement. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  mode  of 
teaching  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  women  do  not  learn  so  readily 
in  classes  as  men.  Their  attention  is 
more  easily  distracted,  they  more  quick- 
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ly  become  restless  and  excitable,  and 
their  tempers  and  intellects  have  more 
shades  of  variety.  Good  teachers 
generally  say  that  ten  minutes’  individ¬ 
ual  teaching  will  convey  more  instruc¬ 
tion  than  an  hour’s  class  work.  Very 
few  prisoners  (their  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  over)  return  to  the  world  better 
women,  either  morally  or  physically. 
Thus,  while  the  deprivation  of  speech 
is  a  cruel  aggravation  of  suffering,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  have  to  endure  a  life¬ 
long  punishment,  it  is  comparatively 
useless  as  a  means  of  improvement.  To 
those  unaccustomed  to  such  painful 
spectacles,  there  are  few  sights  more 
humiliating  and  depressing  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  labor-room  of 
a  large  prison.  Those  who  enter  for 
the  first  time — those  to  whose  happy  lot 
it  has  perchance  fallen  to  live  among 
the  innocent  and  the  good — can  hardly 
fail  to  experience  a  shock  of  mingled 
surprise  and  horror  when  they  have  thus 
displayed  before  them  every  variety  of 
vice  and  depravity  that  the  human  coun¬ 
tenance  is  capable  of  expressing.  The 
eye  travels  along  the  rows  of.  faces  vain¬ 
ly  seeking  one  that  expresses  aught  of 
real  contrition,  humility,  or  hope. 
Cruelty,  malice,  hatred,  and  especially 
cunning,  are  here  depicted  with  start¬ 
ling  force  and  with  terrible  repetition  ; 
or  should  by  chance  one  really  sorrow¬ 
ful  countenance  be  found  to  break  the 
sad  monotony  of  so  much  vice,  it  almost 
invariably  belongs  to  some  new-comer. 
Very  few  years  of  prison-life  suffice  to 
swell  into  gigantic  proportion  the  seeds 
of  every  evil  passion  the  human  mind 
can  know. 

Chapter  IV. 

Every  two  months  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  write  to  their  friends,  the 
letters  of  course  being  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  superior.  Claire  had 
written  many  times,  not  only  to  her 
mother,  but  to  every  friend  she  could 
think  of.  She  craved  the  sympathy 
that  seems  the  last  solace  of  a  miser¬ 
able  life.  All  in  vain,  however ;  not 
one  of  her  letters  had  been  answered. 
The  selfish  mother  gave  no  thought 
to  her  unhappy  daughter  ;  and  as  years 
rolled  on,  the  wretched  creature  felt 
that  she  was  indeed  dead  to  all — that 
no  one  on  earth  cared  to  recall  to 
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their  memory  the  lost  and  degraded 
convict.  ^ 

She  could  not  make  friends  in  the 
prison.  The  sisters  and  the  officials 
were  too  overpowered  by  their  never- 
ceasing  and  onerous  duties  to  have  time 
to  devote  to  any  one  woman  ;  and 
Claire,  great  as  was  her  own  crime,  de¬ 
spised  her  companions  in  the  ward, 
deeming  them,  for  the  most  part,  cheats 
and  hypocrites. 

One  day,  however,  she  was  sum¬ 
moned.  She  had  been  asked  for. 

In  strictness  she  was  not  entitled  to 
the  indulgence  of  seeing  a  visitor.  She 
was  under  punishment  for  some  act 
of  insubordination,  but  the  superior, 
hoping  that  the  rebellious  girl  might 
become  softened  and  more  amenable  to 
discipline,  sent  for  Claire,  and  after  re¬ 
buking  her  for  her  fault,  gave  her  per¬ 
mission  to  see  her  friends.  How  Claire 
longed  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
this  kind  woman,  and  with  a  torrent  of 
words  long  restrained,  and  with  the  pas¬ 
sionate  tears  that  were  burning  her 
brain,  pour  forth  the  sore  trouble  and 
misery  of  her  heart !  But  this  could 
not,  might  not  be.  Such  violence  of 
expression  was  forbidden,  nor  had  the 
superior  any  time  to  spare.  Her  duties 
were  especially  numerous  and  heavy, 
and  every  minute  with  her  was  precious. 
Alas  !  had  she  been  able,  had  any  of  the 
authorities  been  able  to  bestow  a  little 
thought  and  sympathy  upon  one  who, 
though  a  great  sinner,  had  yet  many 
noble  qualities,  a  miserable  soul  might 
have  been  lightened  of  much  of  its  load 
of  woe,  and  a  blighted  life  might  have 
revived  to  the  knowledge  at  least  of 
good.  Who  can  long  live  without  sym¬ 
pathy,  without  speech,  without  being 
permitted  even  to  utter  the  cries  of  a 
breaking  heart  ?  Fettered  within  the 
bonds  of  eternal  silence  and  estrange¬ 
ment,  death  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind 
must  inevitably  ensue. 

Awaiting  Claire  in  the  receiving-room 
were  two  young  women — two  of  the 
humble  performers  who  had  formerly 
been  her  companions.  The  troupe  to 
which  they  belonged  had  arrived  in  the 
town,  and  these  rough  but  kind-hearted 
girls  had  bethought  themselves  of  their 
former  associate,  and  so,  partly  from 
kindness  and  partly  from  curiosity,  they 
had  come  to  see  her. 
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The  surroundings  of  the  prison,  how¬ 
ever,  had  evidently  awed  them.  The 
ponderous  doors,  the  gloomy  passages, 
the  strong  locks,  the  iron  grating  that 
separated  them  from  the  culprit,  im¬ 
pressed  and  alarmed  them  ;  and  though 
they  spoke  affectionately  to  Claire,  and 
gave  her  all  the  information  they  could 
think  of  respecting  old  acquaintance 
and  past  events,  still  they  were  uneasy 
and  nervous,  and  evidently  longed  to  be 
gone.  With  the  generosity  of  their 
class — for  no  people  in  thfc  world  are 
more  open-handed  than  these  poor, 
wandering,  ill-paid  artists — they  had 
brought  with  them  part  of  their  scanty 
earnings  ;  and  with  tears  of  gratitude 
Claire  accepted  the  small  sum,  that  the 
superintendent  said  she  might  expend  in 
obtaining  a  few  comforts  and  indul¬ 
gences. 

This  visit,  short  as  it  was,  revived  the 
poor  girl,  and  for  a  time  the  occasional 
letters  she  received  from  these  friends 
cheered  her.  But  they  never  came 
again  ;  and  after  a  few  years  their  let¬ 
ters  ceased  also. 

With  them  ended  Claire’s  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outer  world. 

***** 

Year  after  year  rolled  on.  More  pris¬ 
oners  came,  some  went  away,  some 
died,  but  the  stern  rule  remained  unal¬ 
tered,  the  wearisome  daily  life  was  ever 
the  same.  Slowly  the  untractable  girl 
changed  into  a  quiet  but  stubborn 
woman.  No  more  did  she  give  way  to 
those  paroxysms  of  revolt  and  passion 
with  which  outraged  nature  revenged  it¬ 
self  for  the  restraints  that  were  imposed 
upon  it ;  but  now,  for  hours  together, 
she  would  mutter  to  herself  in  sounds  so 
low  and  inarticulate  that  they  could  not 
be  termed  words.  Often  indeed  her  lips 
would  move  though  no  voice  came  from 
them.  She  would  then  violently  grasp 
her  throat,  and  looking  sometimes  wild¬ 
ly,  sometimes  vaguely  round,  would 
seem  to  ask  if  there  was  not  some¬ 
thing  there  that  prevented  speech  from 
coming. 

There  was  something.  It  was  the 
disease  in  the  larynx  that  arises  from 
continued  silence. 

She  had  not  long  been  an  inmate  of 
the  prison  before  the  superintendents 
had  perceived  that  Claire  was  a  girl  of 
no  ordinary  talent,  and  that  in  many 


respects  she  was  superior  to  the  common 
herd  of  prisoners.  When  she  had  be¬ 
come  more  docile  therefore,  and  less 
subject  to  the  mad  fits  of  passion  to 
which  she  had  at  first  given  way,  efforts 
were  made  to  instruct  her  in  the  better 
descriptions  of  work,  and  so  raise  her 
from  the  more  trying  drudgery  of  the 
labor-rooms.  But  these  improvements 
were  attempted  by  a  system  of  hard  rou¬ 
tine  that  failed  to  touch  the  girl’s  heart. 
At  first  she  had  seemed  pleased,  and 
had  been  industrious  and  fairly  well- 
behaved  ;  but  this  human  being  needed 
human  sympathy,  and  it  was  precisely 
this  help  that  was  denied  her. 

By  degrees,  therefore,  her  work 
ceased  to  interest.  Ofttimes  it  would 
drop  from  her  hands,  her  eyes  would 
fix  on  vacancy,  and  a  species  of  obsti¬ 
nacy,  or  rather  catalepsy,  would  come 
on,  from  which  neither  medical  treat¬ 
ment  nor  punishment  could  rouse  her. 
Still  she  was  not  ill,  her  bodily  health 
was  good.  It  was  her  mind,  her  soul, 
that  was  being  broken  and  crushed, 
slowly  but  surely,  under  the  discipline 
that  was  gradually  destroying  not  only 
her  will,  but  every  feeling  of  humanity 
within  her.  She  lost  by  degrees  all 
wish  to  resist ;  all  sense  of  pain,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  was  becoming  dead¬ 
ened  to  her.  Still  the  craving  for  sym¬ 
pathy  was  strong,  and  she  tried  by 
greater  attention  to  her  religious  duties 
to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  sisters 
and  of  the  chaplain.  Who  can  doubt 
that  He  who  sees  into  all  hearts,  looked 
with  compassion  on  this  poor  creature  ? 
for  the  few  succeeding  years  of  this 
period  were  the  most  peaceful  of  her 
prison  life  ;  and  the  darkening  mind, 
long  after  other  interests  seemed  dead 
to  her,  dwelt  on  the  comforting  words 
of  our  divine  Saviour. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  un¬ 
natural  restraint,  the  absence  of  hope, 
the  death  in  life  of  such  an  existence, 
first  attacked  the  brain  and  then  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  girl.  Not  only 
did  she  gradually  cease  to  think,  but 
she  gradually  ceased  to  feel.  No  longer 
did  the  bitter  cold,  the  coarse  clothing, 
the  hard  bed,  the  sharp  and  stern  re¬ 
buke,  give  her  pain.  She  became  as  if 
numb,  and  would  constantly  rub  her 
hands  together,  and  then  look  at  them 
doubtingly,  as  if  they  were  not  her  own. 
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All  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  her 
youth  had  long  departed.  The  once 
brilliant  complexion  had  become  faded 
and  yellow  ;  the  eyes  were  still  lovely  in 
shape  and  color,  but  their  brilliancy  had 
gone  forever.  At  times  they  would 
have  a  sorrowful,  wistful  look  in  them, 
as  if  they  were  searching  for  somebody 
or  something  far  away  in  a  distant  land  ; 
but  then,  as  the  mind  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  this  earnest  look  would 
change  into  vacancy,  and  the  poor  eyes 
would  become  fixed  in  a  lack-lustre 
stare.  The  lips  that  were  once  so  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  rosy  curves,  and  that  had 
so  often  parted  in  joyous  laughter,  now 
pallid  and  unshapely,  hung  loosely 
apart,  and  were  seldom  closed  ;  and  the 
voice  that  in  her  childish  years  had  been 
so  ringing  and  merry  in  its  tones  was 
now  tremulous  and  husky,  and  the  few 
sounds  it  gave  forth  were  almost  always 
inarticulate,  and  at  length  became  near¬ 
ly  inaudible. 

When  she  had  been  first  brought  to 
the  prison,  she  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  cold,  and  had  often  wept,  and 
implored  for  softer  and  warmer  cloth¬ 
ing  and  covering  ;  but  by  degrees  she 
became  insensible  either  to  cold  or 
heat,  or  indeed  to  any  bodily  or  mental 
pain. 

Hunger  was  the  only  sensation  that 
seemed  really  to  excite  her.  As  her 
body  became  hardened  her  appetite 
grew  fiercer,  and  she  would  eat  with 
frightful  eagerness  anything  she  could 
obtain.  She  became  cunning  in  steal¬ 
ing  the  food  of  her  companions,  but  ap¬ 
peared  insensible  to  the  punishment  that 
followed,  provided  it  were  not  the  loss 
of  food.  If  deprived  of  her  dinner 
she  would  cry  and  moan  like  a  beaten 
dog. 

When  spoken  to  by  the  chaplain  she 
required  time  to  think,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  question  addressed  to  her, 
and  then  often  appeared  to  forget  to  re¬ 
ply.  Any  noise  or  unaccustomed  sound 
frightened  her.  The  woman  in  her  was 
dying,  and  a  second  childhood  was 
coming  on. 

For  a  considerable  time  Claire’s  con¬ 
dition  was  but  little  noticed  by  the 
superintendents.  She  was  no  doubt  a 
troublesome  and  ill-behaved  prisoner, 
but  she  was  no  longer  violent  or  unruly  ; 
and,  among  the  crowd  of  wretched 


women  the  prison  contained,  her  pecu¬ 
liar  suffering  passed  comparatively  un¬ 
observed. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  superior  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Claire’s  state,  this 
good  woman  did  all  in  her  power  to 
ameliorate  it  ;  but  the  deterioration  had 
been  so  slow,  the  wretched  girl  had 
changed  so  gradually,  that  the  evil  had 
been. gaining  ground  for  years.  Long 
before  the  injury  came  to  the  superior’s 
knowledge  it  had  become  irreparable, 
but  it  might  perhaps  not  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  until  much  later,  but  for  an  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstance. 

Severe  punishment  could  never  be  in¬ 
flicted  without  the  sanction  of  the  di¬ 
rector  and  the  superior  ;  and  the  latter, 
distressed  at  finding  how  repeatedly 
Claire’s  number  appeared  on  the  black¬ 
list,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  exercise  some  severity  to¬ 
ward  her,  before  doing  so  sent  for  the 
girl  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

“  No.  2024,”  she  said,  “  it  grieves  me 
that  you,  who  have  of  late  years  been  so 
submissive,  so  attentive  to  your  relig¬ 
ious  duties,  and  of  whom  1  hoped  better 
things,  should  give  way  to  this  degrad¬ 
ing  inclination  to  steal.  Scarcely  a 
Saturday  passes  that  complaints  are  not 
made  against  you.  I  am  unwilling  again 
to  deprive  you  of  your  Sunday  dinners, 
but  you  must  be  aware  you  cannot  be 
permitted  thus  to  take  your  companions’ 
portions.  Tell  me,  my  child,  that  you 
will  be  more  reasonable.” 

No  answer  was  made,  and  Claire 
stood  silent,  and  apparently  stubborn, 
but  with  a  slight  trembling  agitating  her 
limbs. 

“  Speak,”  continued  the  superior  ; 
“  will  you  not  give  me  the  promise  that 
I  ask  ?  Without  it  I  must  again  punish 
you,  much  as  it  pains  me  to  do  so  ;  and 
your  offence  is  so  frequent,  that  the 
punishment  this  time  must  be  severe.” 

Still  no  answer,  and,  with  a  sigh,  the 
superior  was  preparing  to  sign  the  order 
that  condemned  Claire  to  the  dark  cell, 
instead  of  having  her  Sunday  dinner, 
when  the  wretched  woman,  in  a  perfect 
convulsion  of  emotion,  and  tearing  wild¬ 
ly  at  her  throat,  burst  forth  in  accents 
barely  human,  “  O,  my  God  !  I  cannot, 
I  cannot !” 

This  was  the  last  time  Claire  ever 
spoke  to  be  distinctly  understood.  This 
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passionate  cry  was  the  last  of  expiring 
sense.  From  that  moment  her  intelli¬ 
gence  dwindled  rapidly.  Even  the  easy 
work  that  was  assigned  to  her  ere  long 
proved  beyond  her  feeble  powers,  and 
at  length  it  was  necessary  to  remove  her 
to  the  ward  inhabited  by  the  aged  and 
infirm  prisoners.  Several  of  these  poor 
creatures  were  also  sinking  into  imbe¬ 
cility  ;  and  some  of  them  frono  this 
cause,  and  from  bodily  suffering,  were 
truly  dreadful  objects  to  look  upmn. 

The  rule  of  silence  was  not  enforced 
in  this  ward,  but  few  of  its  inmates 
could  or  would  speak.  What  had  they 
to  say  ?  Some  would  sit  for  hours  do¬ 
ing  nothing,  or  moving  their  shrivelled, 
claw-like  hands  restlessly  and  uselessly 
among  the  rags  that  had  been  given 
them  to  sort,  or  to  tear  into  lint.  Claire’s 
case  was  comparatively  rare,  and  medi¬ 
cal  science  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 


but  all  in  vain,  and  when,  too  late, 
mercy  was  extended  to  the  unhappy 
sufferer  Through  the  combined  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  director  and  the  superior 
she  was  at  length  removed  from  the 
prison,  and  placed  under  the  tender  care 
of  “  Les  petites  Soeurs  des  Pauvres.” 

In  this  asylum  these  excellent  women 
are  doing  their  best  for  the  poor  creat¬ 
ure.  They  tend  her  with  soothing  kind¬ 
ness,  and  smooth  for  her  as  much  as 
I>ossible  the  passage  to  the  grave  ;  but 
her  mental  pains  are  now  over,  and  ere 
long  her  body  also  will  be  at  rest. 

We  who  look  on,  however,  see  that 
human  justice  has  killed  not  only  the 
criminal's  body  but  her  mind,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  forbear  asking — If  expia¬ 
tion  requires  such  a  death,  is  it  not 
more  merciful  to  inflict  it  at  once,  rather 
than  insure  it  by  years  of  unutterable 
anguish  ? — Black^'ood' s  Magazine. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  men  began  to 
travel  boldly  across  the  ocean,  whole 
fleets  taking  such  journeys  as  until  then 
had  been  only  undertaken  now  and  then 
by  some  daring  sea  captain.  It  was 
early  in  August  1492  that  Columbus  had 
set  sail,  in  a  ship  of  not  quite  a  hundred 
tons  burden,  across  the  wide  Atlantic  ; 
and  seventy  days  later,  on  Friday, 
October  12th,  1492,  he  sighted  an  island 
of  the  Bahama  group  (most  probably  Cat 
Island,  though  some  maintain  the  claims 
of  Turks’  Island),  and,  supposing  he 
had  reached  the  Indies  by  a  westerly 
route,  gave  to  the  insular  region  the 
name  it  still  bears — the  West  Indies. 
Inexact  measurements  of  the  earth’s 
globe,  and  imperfect  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  his  westerly  range  of  travel,  led 
to  this  utter,  misconception  of  the  true 
position  on  the  earth  of  the  region  to 
which  his  daring  expedition  had  led 
him.  So  far  as  such  occasional  journeys 
were  concerned,  men  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  remain  content  with  their  im¬ 
perfect  astronomical  knowledge.  But 
when  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades 
navigation  extended,  it  became  essential 
that  seamen  should  have  some  means  of 


determining  their  position  on  the  ocean. 
Yet  years  passed,  and  though  every  sea 
captain  could  on  any  clear  day  or  night 
determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  his 
latitude,  or  distance  from  the  equator, 
no  means  had  been  devised  for  deter¬ 
mining  even  roughly  the  longitude,  or 
the  distance  east  or  west  from  any  given 
point  on  the  earth  from  which  (as  from 
Greenwich,  Paris,  or  Washington  in  our 
own  time)  longitude  may  be  measured. 

The  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  more  in 
the  seventeenth,  exercised  astronomers 
and  seamen  may  be  readily  indicated. 
Imagine  a  captain  in  the  open  ocean 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  position, 
but  with  instruments  for  determining 
the  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  sky.  Then  on  the  first 
clear  night  he  can  observe  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  star,  and  though  the  pole 
star  is  not  actually  at  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  the  observation  will  give  him  a 
rough  indication  of  his  latitude.  For 
the  pK>le  of  the  heavens  is  the  point  to¬ 
ward  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  points, 
and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  nearer  a 
place  is  on  the  equator  (the  great  circle 
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lying  exactly  midway  between  the  ends 
of  that  axis),  the  nearer  the  visible  pole 
of  the  heavens  will  be  to  the  horizon. 
An  observer  who  should  pass  uniformly 
from  the  equator  to  either  pole  of  the 
earth,  would  find  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
passing  as  uniformly  from  the  horizon* 
to  the  point  overhead.  Its  arc  distance 
from  the  horizon  would  all  the  time  ex¬ 
actly  correspond  to  his  arc  distance 
from  the  equator.  So  that  if  the  pole 
star  were  exactly  at  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  an  obsertrer,  by  determining  its 
apparent  height,  would  at  once  deter¬ 
mine  his  latitude,  or  distance  from  the 
equator.  And  though  the  pole  star  does 
not  occupy  that  precise  position,  yet  it 
moves  only  in  a  small  circle  around  the 
true  pole,  and  by  noting  it  either  when 
just  above  or  just  below  the  pole,  or 
w'hen  exactly  to  the  right  or  exactly  to 
the  left  of  the  jK)le,  the  true  position  of 
the  pole  itself  becomes  known,  simply 
because  the  distance  of  the  pole  star 
from  the  pole  is  known.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  seas,  where  there  is  no  star  very  near 
the  pole,  the  case  is  not  so  simple,  but 
even  there  any  star  circling  at  a  known 
distance  around  the  pole  would  give  the 
southerly  latitude.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  sun  is  usually  observed  for  the 
latitude.  For  his  distance  north  or 
south  of  the  equator  on  any  given  day 
of  the  year  is  known,  so  that  by  observ¬ 
ing  him  at  noon  when  he  is  at  his  high¬ 
est  and  due  south,  either  just  above  or 
just  below  the  highest  point  of  the 
equator  on  the  sky,  we  learn  the  ap¬ 
parent  height  of  this  highest  point  of 
the  equator.  A  line  to  this  point 
makes  of  course  exactly  a  right  angle 
with  a  line  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens  ; 
and  thus  we  learn  the  latitude  as  cer¬ 
tainly  in  this  way  as  we  could  by  ob¬ 
serving  a  star  actually  at  the  pole,  if 
such  a  star  there  were  ;  and  as  it  is 
always  more  convenient  to  observe  in 
the  daytime  than  at  night,  it  is  in  this 
way  usually  that  latitude  is  determined. 
Moreover,  although  instruments  were 
less  exact  and  ingenious  in  the  sixteenth 
century  than  now,  and  the  position  of 


*  I  take  no  account  here  of  the  effects  of  the 
refractive  or  bending  action  of  our  own  air  on 
the  rays  of  light  from  a  star,  but  suppose  the 
observation  for  refraction,  as  it  is  tech¬ 

nically  expressed. 


the  sun  day  after  day  with  respect  to  the 
equator  was  less  exactly  determined, 
this  method  was  as  available  (so  far  as 
general  principles  were  concerned)  at 
that  time  as  at  present. 

But  how  should  an  observer,  placed 
as  we  have  supposed  in  the  open  sea, 
determine  how  far  east  or  west  he  was 
of  any  given  place  on  the  earth  ?  The 
aspect  of  the  starlit  heavens,  and  the 
daily  motions  of  the  sun  and  planets  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  at  stations  in 
the  same  latitude,  however  far  apart 
they  may  be.  The  motions  of  the 
moon,  on  account  of  her  relative  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  earth,  are  very  slightly 
different  at  different  stations  in  the  same 
latitude,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight 
that,  without  excellent  instruments  and 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
moon's  motions,  no  observer  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine  his  longitude  from 
observations  of  the  moon  even  on  land, 
far  less  from  the  unstable  deck  of  a  ship 
at  sea.  The  real  difference  between 
two  stations  far  apart  in  longitude,  that 
is,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  two  sta¬ 
tions  as  far  apart  in  latitude ;  but 
whereas  the  latter  difference  is  one  which 
may  be  studied  and  determined  at  any 
time,  the  other  is  a  difference  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  on  the  time.  Thus,  if  A 
and  B  are  two  observers  far  apart  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  either  can  at 
any  time  determine  the  apparent  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  as  seen 
from  his  station,  and  so  learn  his  lati¬ 
tude.  The  difference  between  these 
two  elevations  is  the  same  all  the  time. 
If  A  could  telegraph  to  B,  and  vice  versd, 
either  would  give  the  other  at  any  time 
the  same  news  about  the  position  of 
their  respective  poles.  But  if  two  ob¬ 
servers,  C  and  D,  were  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  and  at  stations  far  apart  in  longi¬ 
tude,  say  C  far  to  the  east  of  I),  though 
C  and  D  at  any  given  moment  would 
have  the  stellar  groups  very  differently 
arranged  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  yet 
the  aspect  seen  by  C  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  would  be  shown  to  D  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  time-interval  had  elapsed. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  either  C,or 
D  to  tell  how  far  east  or  west  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  were  from  Greenwich 
or  other  fixed  point  on  the  earth,  or  how 
far  east  C  was  from  D,  by  mere  obser- 
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vations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  however 
carefully  such  observations  might  be 
made  (apart  always  from  those  exact 
observations  of  the  lunar  movements  to 
which  I  have  referred  above).  But  if 
C  could  telegraph  to  D  describing  the 
exact  aspect  of  his  skyscape  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  then  I),  by  waiting  till  his  sky¬ 
scape  presented  the  same  aspect,  could 
tell  exactly  how  for  west  *  he  was  from 
C.  If,  for  instance,  a  quarter  of  a  day 
elapsed,  D  would  know  he  was  a  quarter 
of  the  way  round  toward  the  west 
(measuring  along  their  common  circle 
of  latitude,  or  along  the  equator  from 
the  point  due  south  of  C  to  the  point 
due  south  of  D),  or  perhaps  I  shall  be 
better  understood  by  saying  that  in  this 
case  a  quarter  rotation  of  the  earth 
around  her  axis  has  carried  D's  place  to 
the  position  before  occupied  by  C.  Or, 
if  D  had  a  clock  showing  true  time  at 
C's  station,  and  so  knew  the  precise 
epoch  when  the  heavens  seen  by  C  would 
have  such  and  such  an  aspect,  he 
would,  by  noting  how  much  later  his 
own  skies  assumed  that  aspect,  become 
aware  how  far  west  his  position  was 
from  C’s.  But  if  his  timepiece  had 
gone  wrong,  he  would  be  pro  tanlo  mis¬ 
taken.  Such  a  mistake  to  a  captain  at 
sea  might  mean  that  a  coast  which  he 
supposed  to  be  far  to  the  west  or  east  of 
him  would  be  close  at  hand,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  might  run  his  ship  upon 
it  and  be  destroyed. 

For  safe  navigation  in  open  ocean, 
then,  special  knowledge  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  re¬ 
quired.  Even  to  determine  latitude  well 
a  seaman  reciuires  excellent  instruments, 
and  carefully  constructed  tables  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars.  For  longitude  he  requires  still 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
moon’s  movements  (at  least,  for  long- 
lasting  ocean  journeys),  and  in  addition 
he  should  have  most  accurate  time- 
measurers.  How  accurately  time  should 
be  measured  for  this  purpose  will  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  considerations. 
At  the  equator  an  hour  corresponds  to 
fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  four 
minutes  to  one  degree,  or  about  69^ 


*  The  earth  rotates  of  course  from  west  to 
east,  and  so  causes  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
apparently  rotate  from  east  to  west. 


nautical  miles  ;  thus  four  seconds  cor¬ 
respond  to  one  nautical  mile  and  one 
second  to  rather  more  than  500  yards. 
In  latitude  60  degrees  north  these  dis¬ 
tances  are  diminished  one-half  ;  but 
still,  so  small  an  error  as  a  second  in 
time  corresponds  to  about  260  yards, 
and  an  error  of  seven  seconds,  such  an 
error  as  the  best  stationary  clock  might 
easily  acquire  in  a  week,  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  an  error  as  to  position  of  more 
than  a  geographical  mile  ! 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  hundreds 
of  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  Oceans,  there  was  occasion 
for  very  careful  study  of  the  celestial 
movements,  very  excellent  instruments, 
and  very  accurate  time-measuring  appa¬ 
ratus.  How  much  greater  was  the  need 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  for 
every  ship  that  had  crossed  the  ocean  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were 
hundreds  on  its  broad  bosom. 

It  was  thus  that  the  necessity  arose  for 
national  observatories,  not  intended,  as 
many  imagine,  for  the  study  of  astrono¬ 
my  as  a  science  (though  the  science  of 
astronomy  is  undoubtedly  advanced  in 
a  most  important  manner  by  such  ob¬ 
servatories),  but  for  the  survey  of  the 
heavens  and  the  exact  measurement  of 
time.  Precisely  as  navigation  would  be 
unsafe  unless  the  terrestrial  globe  were 
cartfully  surveyed,  and  the  true  posi¬ 
tion  of  every  coast  line,  nay,  even  of 
every  rock  and  reef,  accurately  deter¬ 
mined,  as  well  as  all  changes  which  such 
coast  lines,  islands,  rocks,  reefs,  etc., 
may  undergo,  so  would  navigation  be 
unsafe  unless  the  celestial  globe,  within 
which  as  it  were  the  earth  is  suspended, 
had  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  the 
true  position  of  every  star,  the  exact 
paths  along  which  sun,  moon,  and  plan¬ 
ets  travel,  all  accurately  determined. 
And  in  passing  it  may  noticed  that 
the  work  of  a  national  observatory 
(where  alone  such  survey  of  the  heavens 
can  be  conducted)  bears  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  higher  astronomical 
research  that  the  trigonometrical  and 
topographical  survey  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  bears  to  the  profounder  studies  of 
the  geologist,  the  biologist,  and  the  pale¬ 
ontologist. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1674  that 
any  definite  scheme  for  systematic  sur- 
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vey  of  the  heavens,  in  the  interests  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  was  planned 
in  this  country.  It  had  been  pointed 
out  by  a  Frenchman,  Le  Sieur  de  St. 
Pierre,  that  if  the  motion  of  the  moon 
as  supposed  to  be  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre  could  be  accurately  predicted, 
then  a  seaman  who  should  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  observe  the  exact  position  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  would  know  the 
precise  instant  of  terrestrial  time  (say 
the  true  London  time)  at  that  moment. 
Thence,  as  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  two  stations  is  measurable  by 
the  difference  of  time*  between  those 
stations,  the  latitude  of  the  ship  could 
be  exactly  determined.  Charles  II.,  to 
whom  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Le  Sieur 
de  St.  Pierre,  refeired  it  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  officers  and  scientific  men.  One 
of  these.  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  sought  the 
opinion  of  Flamsteed  on  the  subject, 
Flamsteed  being  well  known  at  that  time 
as  a  skilful  astronomer.  Flamsteed 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  knowledge 
of  the  moon's  motions  at  that  epoch  was 
far  too  inexact  for  the  purpose  intend¬ 
ed.  He  said  that  “  even  the  places  of 
the  stars  in  existing  catalogues  were 
grievously  faulty."  It  was  as  though  a 
geographer  should  have  said  that  none 
of  the  charts  used  by  navigators  showed 
the  positions  of  coast  lines  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy. 

Charles  IL,  who  really  showed  a  most 
commendable  zeal  for  science  in  this 
matter,  was  much  struck  by  Flamsteed's 
remark,  and  very  sensibly  pointed  out 
that  if  astronomical  knowledge  were  thus 
defective,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  set  to  work  at  once,  and  zealously  to 
correct  the  defect. 

Under  the  auspices,  then,  of  the  king 
of  whom  Rochester  wrongly  said  that 
"  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never 
did  a  wise  one,"  Greenwich  Observatory 


*  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  time  of 
noon,  or  of  the  coming  to  the  south  of  any 
known  fixed  star,  at  those  two  stations.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  explain  this,  because 
the  words  "  difference  of  time”  can  bear  no 
other  interpretation,  seeing  that  it  is  the  same 
moment  of  absolute  time  at  any  instant  all  over 
the  world  and  throughout  the  universe.  Yet 
repeatedly  I  have  been  asked  what  astronomers 
can  mean  by  the  time  being  different  at  differ¬ 
ent  stations.  A  rough  way  of  expressing  their 
meaning  is  by  saying  that  the  time  of  day  is 
different  at  different  stations. 


was  built,  and  in  1676  Flamsteed,  who 
had  been  appointed  Astronomical  Ob- 
servator,*  at  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  en¬ 
tered  into  residence  at  the  Observatory. 
The  instruments  which  he  principally 
used  in  his  work  as  Astronomical  Ob- 
servator  were  not  in  use  until  1689. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked  how  it  was 
that  a  much  greater  man  than  Flam¬ 
steed,  a  man  who  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  during  Flamsteed's  tenure  of 
the  office  of  Astronomer  Royal,  but  had 
already  attained  a  widespread  reputation 
when  Greenwich  Observatory  was  found¬ 
ed,  was  not  apfiointed  to  be  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Observator.  Whether  the  office  was 
ever  offered  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  not, 

I  do  not  know  ;  but  most  assuredly,  if  it 
were  so  offered,  it  is  most  fortunate  for 
science  that  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 
Probably  Newton  would  not  half  so  effi¬ 
ciently  as  Flamsteed  have  executed  the 
observations  which  this  observer  made, 
though  men  inferior  to  either  might  have 
executed  those  observations  as  well  as 
Flamsteed,  or  better.  But  certainly  no 
one  could  have  done  Newton's  work  had 
he  neglected  it  for  the  routine  work  at 
Greenwich.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  without  the  systematic  observations 
of  Flamsteed,  Newton  would  never  have 
been  able  to  place  the  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  on  that  firm  basis  whereon  he  es¬ 
tablished  it  in  his  “  Principia."  The 
architect,  however  great  his  genius,  can¬ 
not  complete  his  conceptions  without 
the  aid  of  the  builder,  any  more  than  the 
builder  can  erect  an  edifice  without  the 
materials  necessary  for  his  work. 

Flamsteed  labored  at  Greenwich  un¬ 
der  difficulties  such  as  none  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  had  to  encounter.  His 
salary,  as  already  mentioned,  was  but 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and 
even  this  pittance  was  often  ill-paid. 
He  had  to  buy  or  make  his  own  instru¬ 
ments.  To  defray  the  expenses  he  thus 
incurred,  he  was  obliged  to  take  pupils. 
At  first  he  observed  with  a  sextant  be¬ 
longing  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  also 
lent  him  two  clocks  ;  some  other  instru¬ 
ments  were  lent  him  by  the  Royal 
Society.  The  sextant  was  of  iron,  and 

*  This  title  is  still  retained  in  official  docu¬ 
ments,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  more  suitable  title 
than  that  of  Astronomer  Royal,  seeing  that  as¬ 
tronomical  surveying,  not  astronomical  re¬ 
search,  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  office. 
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seven  feet  in  radius.  The  clocks  were 
constructed  by  Tompion,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  clockmaker  of  his  day.  The 
pendulums  were  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
swung  a  complete  or  double  vibration  in 
four  seconds  (that  is,  beat  two  seconds, 
so  that  their  length  was  four  times  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds, 
or  about  thirteen  feet).  They  were  so 
constructed  that  they  required  winding 
only  once  a  year.  Flamsteed  also 
brought  with  him  from  Derby  to  Green¬ 
wich  a  quadrant  three  feet  in  diameter. 
With  these  instruments,  strangely  in 
contrast  with  those  now  in  use,  Flam¬ 
steed  began  his  labors  at  Greenwich  on 
October  29,  1676. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  here 
propose  to  give  any  detailed  account 
either  of  the  methods  followed  by  Flam¬ 
steed  and  his  successors,  or  of  the  in¬ 
struments  they  employed  in  their  work. 
But  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  how 
utterly  unlike  was  the  plan  first  followed 
from  that  now  universally  employed. 
Flamsteed’s  first  observations  of  the 
stars,  or  his  sur\’ey  of  the  heavens,  was 
conducted  much  as  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  a  terrestrial  tract  is  carried 
out.  He  measured  with  the  sextant  the 
apparent  arc-distance  separating  a  star 
from  each  of  two  stars  (or  from  more 
than  two)  whose  positions  were  already 
known,  and  thence  calculated  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  star.  The  method  is  very 
rough,  and  could  lead  but  to  imperfect 
results.  At  the  present  day,  astrono¬ 
mers  follow  an  entirely  different  and  far 
more  satisfactory  plan.  A  telescope  is 
caused  to  swing  so  as  to  sweep  the  me¬ 
ridian,  that  is,  the  circle  on  the  heavens 
passing  from  the  south  point  of  the 
horizon  to  the  point  overhead,  and 
thence  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon. 
Every  heavenly  body  visible  in  our 
northern  heavens  must  in  its  daily  rota¬ 
tion  around  the  polar  axis  of  the  skies 
cross  the  meridian  once  at  least.  (If  it 
is  one  of  the  stars  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition,”  or  stars  near 
enough  to  the  pole  not  to  set  when  due 
north,  the  heavenly  body  crosses  the 
meridian  twice,  once  above  the  pole  and 
once  below  it,  in  each  diurnal  circuit.) 
The  telescope,  then,  which  sweeps  the 
meridian  serves  to  show  at  what  eleva¬ 
tion  and  at  what  time  any  heavenly  body 
crosses  that  circle  of  the  heavens,  and 


thus  shows  the  body's  distance  from  the 
pole,  and  its  rotational  distance  from 
any  fixed  circle  through  the  poles  from 
which  the  astronomer  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  measure  such  rotations. 
Whereas,  in  the  first  method,  the  astro¬ 
nomer  had  to  measure  arcs  in  all  imag¬ 
inable  directions,  he  has  by  the  modern 
method  to  measure  only  vertical  arcs, 
and  these  always  along  one  and  the 
same  semicircle  from  south  to  north. 
The  superiority  of  the  modem  method,* 
as  respects  uniformity  of  procedure  and 
of  result,  will  be  manifest  to  all.  There 
are  other  not  less  important  advantages 
which  only  the  mathematician  can  fully 
appreciate. 

Flamsteed  retained  the  office  of  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observator  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1719.  His  first  observation 
was  made  on  October  29th,  1676  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  September  irth,  1689, 
that  he  began  regular  observations  of 
stars  on  the  meridian  with  the  mural 
arc,  an  instrument  so  constructed  as  to 
swing  on  the  face  of  a  vertical  north 
and  south  wall  (whence  its  name),  and 
with  a  sweep  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
degrees  on  the  meridian. 

The  forty-three  years  of  Flamsteed’s 
tenure  of  the  office  did  not  pass  without 
some  unseemly  quarrels,  chiefly  caused 
by  the  impatience  with  which  contem¬ 
porary  astronomers  awaited  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  results.  We  find  him,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1700,  writing  thus  to  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Oxford  :  “  Briefly,  sir,  I  am  ready 
to  put  the  observations  into  the  press  as 
soon  as  they  that  are  concerned  shall 
afford  me  assistants  to  copy  them  and 
finish  the  calculations.  But  if  none  be 
afforded,  both  they  and  1  must  sit  down 
contented  till  I  can  finish  them  with 


*  I  speak  of  this  method  as  modern,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  regarding  it  as,  in  principle, 
exceedingly  ancient.  Fur  in  the  great  pyramid, 
which  was  manifestly  intended  for  astronomical 
observation  (though  afterward  cased  over  so 
that  none  who  came  after  its  owner’s  death 
should  use  it  for  that  purpose),  we  find  the 
great  ascending  gallery,  150  feet  in  length  and 
28  feet  in  height,  constructed  so  as  to  bear 
precisely  on  the  meridian,  a  long  arc  of  which 
it  commanded  ;  while  many  of  the  details  of 
this  gallery  are  such  as  an  astronomer  intend¬ 
ing  it  fur  the  purpiose  indicated  would  have 
been  certain  to  give  to  it,  and  such  as  on  any 
other  hypothesis  appear  to  be  without  reason¬ 
able  interpretation. 
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such  hands  as  I  have  ;  when  I  doubt 
not  but  to  publish  them,  as  they  ouf^ht 
to  be,  handsomely  and  in  good  order, 
and  to  satisfy  the  world,  while  I  have 
been  barbarously  traduced  by  base  and 
silly  people,  that  I  have  spent  my  time 
much  better  than  I  should  have  done  if, 
to  satisfy  them,  I  had  published  any¬ 
thing  sooner  and  imperfect." 

The  impatience  of  his  contemporaries, 
however,  caused  him  to  depart  from  the 
course  on  which  he  had  thus  deter¬ 
mined.  He  drew  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press.  This  estimate  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  November  15th,  1704,  and  was  unan¬ 
imously  approved.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  Queen  Anne’s  husband,  un¬ 
dertook  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Newton,  Wren,  and  three  others,  was 
appointed  to  examine  Flamsteed’s  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  observations  should  all  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Flamsteed  placed  in  their  hands 
a  copy  of  the  observations  so  far  made, 
but  stipulated  that  no  steps  should  be 
taken  toward  their  publication.  So, 
at  least,  he  asserted  afterward  ;  but  it 
is  clear  the  stipulation  was  not  such  as 
to  prevent  the  work  being  sent  to  the 
printers  as  it  was.  When,  however,  he 
should  have  supplied  the  rest,  Flamsteed 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  committee, 
delaying  the  printing  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  appears,  but  to  obtain 
better  terms. 

In  1708  Prince  George  died,  and  a 
further  delay  ensued.  But  as  Flamsteed 
himself  showed  no  disposition  to  supply 
the  required  copy,  complaints  were 
made  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Visitors,  consisting  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  and  such 
other  members  of  the  Council  of  that 
Society  as  he  should  deem  ht  to  take 
part  with  him  in  the  work  of  super¬ 
vision.  They  were  authorized  to  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Astronomical  Observator, 
six  months  after  the  close  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  a  true  and  fair  copy  of  his 
annual  observations,  and  also  to  direct 
him  to  make  such  observations  as  they 
should  consider  desirable.  They  were 
also  to  inspect  the  instruments,  and  to 
see  that  these  were  maintained  in  proper 
and  serviceable  condition. 


Professor  Grant,  in  his  excellent 
"  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,"  re¬ 
marks  on  this  important  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  Royal  Observatory  :  “  The 
origin  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  unfortunate  misunder¬ 
standing  that  prevailed  between  Flam¬ 
steed  on  the  one  hand  and  his  scientific 
countrymen  generally  on  the  other.  It 
has  continued  to  exercise  its  functions  to 
the  present  day.  The  salutary  influence 
of  such  a  board  of  inspection  is  indis¬ 
putable,  for  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
serves  to  prevent  the  application  of  the 
resources  of  the  observatory  to  any  un¬ 
warrantable  purposes,  on  the  other  it 
has  the  effect  of  periodically  relieving 
the  conscientious  astronomer  from  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  discharge 
of  his  onerous  duties,  and  thereby  op¬ 
erates  as  an  encouragement  to  future  ex¬ 
ertion.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  at  least, 
it  is  only  in  the  latter  respect  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  been 
apparent."* 

In  the  spring  of  1711  Flamsteed’s 
observations  were  published  in  a  folio 
volume.  The  incomplete  catalogue  of 
stars  which  Flamsteed  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  in  1704  appeared 
in  this  volume,  notwithstanding  his 
alleged  stipulation  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  pledge  for  his  subse¬ 
quent  delivery  of  a  complete  catalogue 
into  their  hands.  But  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that,  even  if  the  stipulation 
were  made  as  alleged,  it  was  not  binding 
under  the  circumstances.  Had  the 
complete  catalogue  been  placed  in  the 
printer’s  hands  in  reasonable  time,  .there 

*  At  the  ascension  of  William  IV.  a  new 
warrant  was  issued,  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  to  some  degree 
modified.  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
had  then  recently  been  formed,  and  received 
its  charter  at  that  time.  As  the  new  society 
was  formed  specially  for  the  advancement  of 
astronomy,  whereas  the  Royal  Society  took  all 
science  (and  more)  as  its  province,  and  so 
might  have  for  its  president  a  man  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  astronomy,  it  was  fitting  that  a 
share,  at  least,  in  the  supervision  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Astronomical  Observatory  should  be 
assigned  to  the  society  specially  devoted  to 
astronomy.  Accordingly  the  two  societies — 
the  Royal  and  the  Astronomical — arc,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  warrant,  represented  equally  in 
the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  no  excuse 
for  the  issue  of  the  incomplete  one  ;  but 
year  after  year  had  passed  without  any 
fulfilment  of  Flamsteed’s  agreement  to 
complete  the  catalogue,  and  the  course 
pursued  by  the  committee  was  the  only 
one  left  open  to  them.  If  Flamsteed's 
stipulation  could  be  regarded  as  under 
any  and  all  conditions  closing  this 
course  against  them,  the  incomplete 
catalogue  had  no  value  as  a  pledge. 

The  quarrels  which  arose  between 
Flamsteed  on  the  one  part  and  Newton 
and  Halley  on  the  other,  were  first 
made  matter  of  public  discussion  in 
*®3S*  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  h'inding 
in  Flamsteed's  own  manuscripts  and 
autobiography  a  number  of  statements 
injurious  to  the  characters  of  Newton 
and  Halley,  Mr.  Baily  unwisely  pub¬ 
lished  what  he  called  an  “  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Flamsteed,"  which  involved 
in  effect  an  ex  parte  and  unjust  attack 
upon  those  eminent  men.  In  1837  Mr. 
Baily  published  a  supplement,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  "  sought  in  vain 
for  documents  which  might  tend  either 
to  extenuate  or  explain  the  conduct  of 
Newtoaand  Halley."  He  cannot  have 
searched  very  carefully,  for  such  docu¬ 
ments  existed  precisely  where  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  them,  namely, 
among  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  papers. 
Among  these  papers  Sir  David  Brewster 
discovered  a  series  of  letters  and  other 
documents,  completely  exculpating 
Newton  and  Halley  from  the  charges 
rashly  brought  against  them  by  Mr. 
Baily,  and  placing  the  character  of 
Flamsteed,  their  calumniator,  in  a  very 
unfavorable  light.  Apparently  the  sole 
cause,  of  Flamsteed’s  delay  in  the  first 
instance,  and  anger  with  Newton  and 
Halley  in  the  second,  was  greed  of 
money. 

Albeit,  Flamsteed  did  good  work  as 
Astronomical  Observator.  Professor 
Grant  thus  sums  up  his  work  :  "  Flam¬ 
steed  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
astronomers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  merits  do  not,  indeed,  appear 
at  first  sight  so  conspicuous  as  those  of 
some  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
with  whom  he  may  be  compared, 
although  at  the  same  time  they  are  no 
less  substantial.  In  carrying  out  views 
of  practical  utility,  with  a  scrupulous 


attention  to  accuracy  in  the  most  minute 
details,  in  fortitude  of  resolution  under 
adverse  circumstances,  and  persevering 
adherence  to  continuity  and  regularity 
of  observation  throughout  a  long  career, 
he  has  few  rivals  in  any  age  or  country. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  establish  the 
fundamental  points  of  practical  astrono¬ 
my  upon  a  new  basis,  and  to  rear  a  su¬ 
perstructure  which,  for  many  years  after¬ 
ward,  served  as  a  landmark  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  astronomers.  ...  As  first 
astronomer  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Greenwich,  he  set  an  example  to  his 
successors  the  beneficial  influence  of 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted; 
nor  while  that  noble  establishment  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  its  proud  pre-emi¬ 
nence  [high  position  ?]  among  the  insti¬ 
tutions  devoted  to  practical  astronomy, 
will  the  labors  of  its  original  director, 
prosecuted  with  such  unwearied  perse¬ 
verance  throughout  a  long  career,  de¬ 
spite  the  depressing  influence  of  consti¬ 
tutional  ill-health  [and  the  unrelenting 
hostility  of  a  pow-erful  faction*],  cease 
to  be  held  in  respectiul  remembrance  by 
his  countrymen.’’ 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded  by  Halley. 
But  as  all  Flamsteed’s  instruments  were 
removed  from  Greenwich,  no  observa¬ 
tions  could  be  made  till  1721.  On 
October  ist  in  that  year  Halley  made 
his  first  observation  with  a  transit  instru¬ 
ment  said  to  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Hooke. 

A  greater  astronomer  than  Flamsteed, 
perhaps  inferior  only  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
‘ton  (certainly  inferior  only  to  him 
among  the  English  astronomers  of  his 
day),  Halley  was  by  no  means  so  skilful 
in  the  practical  work  of  a  sky-surveying 
observatory.  In  the  first  place,  Halley 
was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment.  As  Professor 

*  This  was  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Baily  on 
Newton  and  Halley  represented  the  true  stale 
of  the  case,  instead  of  being  a  mere  ex  parte 
statement.  I  believe  the  view  I  have  expressed 
in  my  sketch  of  Flamsteed’s  life,  in  the  "  En> 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,"  is  sound— viz.,  that 
the  necessity  for  publishing  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster's  refutation  was  scarcely  a  less  misfortune 
for  science  than  was  Baily’s  original  mistake 
In  publishing  his  ill-considered  attack.  Sci¬ 
entific  squabbles  are  degrading  enough  when 
they  occur  without  being  raked  up  a  century 
afterward. 
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Grant  remarks,  it  is  surprising,  when  we 
consider  his  age,  “  that  he  should  have 
undertaken  the  discharge  of  duties  of  so 
onerous  a  nature  as  those  attached  to 
the  situation  of  Astronomer  Royal.” 
The  habits  of  minute  attention  to  de¬ 
tails,  required  for  successful  work  in 
practical  astronomy,  are  not  readily  ac¬ 
quired  in  advanced  life.  But  Halley 
seems  to  have  had  little  original  apti¬ 
tude  for  such  work,  and  indeed  to  have 
undervalued  (a  common  fault)  the  quali¬ 
ties  he  did  not  possess.  We  may  pay 
but  little  attention  to  Baily’s  severe 
criticism  of  Halley’s  observations  as  not 
worth  printing,  because  Baily  may  have 
lieen  to  some  degree  prejudiced  against 
Halley  after  reading  Flamsteed’s  ani¬ 
madversions.  But  Maskelyne  had  ear¬ 
lier  told  Delambre  that  Halley’s  obser¬ 
vations  (extending  from  October  1721  to 
December  31st,  1739)  were  hardly  better 
than  Flamsteed’s — a  severe  criticism, 
when  the  rapid  progress  of  improvement 
in  the  instruments  of  observation  in 
those  days  is  taken  into  account. 

Halley  died  on  January  14th,  1742, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
During  more  than  twenty-four  months 
before  his  death  he  had  made  no  obser¬ 
vations,*  a  circumstance  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  when  we  consider  how  old  he 
was.  What  one  does  wonder  at  is  that, 
being  too  old  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  he  did  not  resign. 

Bradley,  who  succeeded  Halley  as 
.\stronomer  Royal  in  1742  (his  nomina¬ 
tion  is  dated  February  2d,  1742),  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  perhaps  the  very 
ablest,  of  all  who  have  held  the  office. 
While  astronomy  owes  to  him  (as  it 
does  not  to  any  other  Astronomer 
Royal)  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
which  have  adorned  the  science,  these 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
March  2d.  1727,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  Pres¬ 
ident,  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
Halley  had  not  supplied  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  them, 
with  a  true  and  fair  copy,  within  six  months 
after  the  lapse  of  each  successive  year,  of  the 
observations  made  during  such  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  continued  neglect  of  this 
regulation  might  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  Halley,  who  was  present,  made  the 
rather  lame  excuse  that  he  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  observations  in  his  own  cus¬ 
tody,  so  that  he  might  finish  the  theory  he 
designed  to  build  on  them  before  others  could 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labors. 
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were  such  as  belonged  to  the  field  of  his 
labors  as  a  practical  observer.  His  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  aberration  of  light  was  in¬ 
deed  made  before  he  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Astronomical  Observator  at 
Greenwich  ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  observations  which  led  to  that  dis¬ 
covery  he  was  fitting  himself  for  the 
position  he  afterward  held.  His  more 
difficult  and  less  striking,  but  in  reality 
more  important,*  discovery  of  the  nuta¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  axis  was  made  while 
he  was  at  Greenwich. 

It  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  work  at  Greenwich,  as 
well  as  to  show  what  progress  practical 
astronomy  was  making,  to  consider — 
but  we  must  do  so  very  briefly — the 
nature  of  these  discoveries. 

For  guidance  in  navigation  and  trav¬ 
elling  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  time  for  civil  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  the  stars  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  are  regarded  by  the  astronomer 
as  skymarks  whose  observed  direction 
gives  certain  information  as  to  position 
or  as  to  time.  But  that  the  information 
should  be  trustworthy,  the  causes  which 
may  lead  to  erroneous  ideas  as  to  a 
heavenly  body’s  direction  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  their  effects  corrected. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  in  the  first  place,  not  a  single  star 
visible  in  the  sky  at  any  moment  is  really 
where  it  seems  to  be ;  and  in  the  second, 
every  stars  position  on  the  star  vault  is 
constantly,  though  slowly,  changing.  As 
it  is  the  specific  office  of  an  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Observator  to  learn  precisely  where 
the  heavenly  bodies  are,  he  must  mani¬ 
festly  find  out  all  the  circumstances 
which  might  cause  him  to  be  deceived. 
Some  of  the  sources  of  error  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious.  A  rough  instrument, 
such  as  an  ingenious  schoolboy  could 
construct  in  an  hour  or  two,  would 
suffice  to  indicate  the  deceptive  effect  of 
our  own  air,  whose  refractive  action  on 
rays  of  light  causes  every  star  to  appear 
somewhat  higher  in  the  heavens  than  it 
really  is.  Other  sources  of  error  are 
less  easily  ascertained.  Again,  though 
the  reeling  of  the  earth  like  a  gigantic 
top,  under  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  does  not  cause  any  star  to  appear 

*  More  important  in  its  bearing  on  physical 
astronomy,  though  less  important  as  regards 
practical  observation. 
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in  a  direction  in  which  it  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  lie,  yet  by  constantly  changing  the 
position  of  every  star  with  respect  to  the 
poles  of  the  heavens  (more  correctly, 
by  constantly  changing  the  position  of 
these  poles  on  the  star  sphere),  this  mo¬ 
tion  causes  a  steady  though  slow  change 
in  the  calculated  position  of  every  star. 
So  also  does  the  slow  motion  of  each 
star  (or  sun)  along  its  own  special  path 
in  space. 

The  aberration  of  light  is  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  former  kind,  nutation  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  latter  kind.  Light 
streams  forth  in  all  directions  with  enor¬ 
mous  velocity  from  each  star,  while  the 
earth  rushes  with  enormous  velocity 
round  the  sun.  The  latter  velocity, 
though  enormous,  is  but  small  compared 
with  the  former.  Yet  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  direc¬ 
tion  whence  the  light  of  a  star  comes, 
just  as  the  velocity  of  a  ship  propelled 
otherwise  than  by  a  stem  wind  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.* 
With  a  wind  blowing  from  the  side  (the 
nautical  reader  will  excuse  my  avoid¬ 
ance  of  technical  terms)  the  forward 
motion  of  the  ship  causes  the  apparent 


*  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Bradley  was  led 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars  by  the  recognition  of  precisely  this 
analogous  phenomenon.  Dt.  Robison,  of 
Edinburgh,  relates  the  story  in  his  article  on 
“  Seamanship."  The  following  account  is 
from  Dr.  Thomson’s  “  History  of  the  Royal 
Society"  ;  “  When  Bradley  despaired  of  being 
able  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  he 
had  observed,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it 
occurred  all  at  once  to  him  when  he  was  not 
in  search  of  it.  He  accompanied  a  pleasure 
party  in  a  sail  upon  the  River  Thames.  The 
boat  in  which  they  were  was  provided  with  a 
mast,  which  had  a  vane  upon  the  top  of  it.  It 
blew  a  moderate  wind,  and  the  party  sailed  up 
and  down  the  river  for  a  considerable  time. 
Dr.  Bradley  remarked  that  every  time  the  boat 
pot  about,  the  vane  at  the  top  of  the  boat's 
mast  shifted  a  little,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
He  observed  this  three  or  four  times  without 
speaking  ;  at  last  he  mentioned  it  to  the  sail¬ 
ors,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  wind 
should  shift  so  regularly  every  time  they  put 
about.  The  sailors  told  him  the  wind  had  not 
shifted,  but  that  the  apparent  change  was 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
boat,  and  assured  him  that  the  same  thing  in- 
vari^ly  happened  in  all  cases."  Bradley  was 
quickly  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena,  and 
found  in  its  interpretation  that  of  the  aberra¬ 
tion  of  the. fixed  stars. 


wind  to  come  from  a  point  nearer  that 
toward  which  the  ship  is  travelling  than 
is  the  point  from  which  the  real  wind  is 
blowing.  In  other  words,  the  wind  is 
made  to  appear  less  favorable  than  it 
really  is.  We  may,  in  fact,  regard  the 
motion  of  the  ship  as  producing  a  wind 
of  equal  velocity  blowing  dead  against 
the  ship’s  course,  and  this  wind  has  to 
be  combined  with  the  real  wind  to  give 
the  direction  of  the  apparent  wind.  The 
light  coming  from  a  star  with  a  velocity 
of  more  than  180,000  miles  per  second 
has  similarly  to  be  combined  with  the 
effects  of  the  earth’s  forward  motion  at 
the  rate  of  about  18  miles  per  second  ; 
and  the  apparent  direction  from  which 
the  star’s  rays  seem  to  come  (in  other 
words,  the  apparent  i>osition  of  the  star) 
is  nearer  to  that  point  on  the  star-sphere 
toward  which  the  earth  is  travelling 
than  is  the  actual  position  of  the  star. 
So  that,  just  as  an  exactly  head  wind 
and  an  exactly  stern  wind  are  the  only 
winds  not  affected  in  apparent  direction 
by  a  ship’s  motion,  so  a  star  lying  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  direction  toward  which, 
and  a  star  lying  exactly  in  the  direction 
from  which,  the  earth  is  moving,  would 
be  the  only  stars  in  the  heavens  seen 
precisely  in  their  true  position  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  aberration  is  concerned).  The 
greatest  possible  displacement  due  to 
this  cause  occurs  in  the  case  of  stars  sit¬ 
uated  anywhere  on  the  great  circle  lying 
between  the.  two  points  just  named 
where  there  is  no  displacement.  It  is 
not  great,  simply  because  the  earth’s 
velocity  in  her  orbit  is  but  about  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  light.* 
Still, it  is  not  one  of  those  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  which  tax  the  astron¬ 
omer’s  means  of  instrumental  observa¬ 
tion.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  about  the 
ninetieth  part  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon. 

Even  if  we  only  consider  the  effect  of 
such  a  displacement  as  this,  if  undetect¬ 
ed,  to  the  seaman,  it  appears  by  no 
means  of  small  importance.  Supposing 
a  star  on  the  equator,  and  displaced  on 


*  If  wc  take  along  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  about  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  the  radius,  and  draw  radii 
to  the  two  ends  of  this  minute  arc,  the  angle 
between  these  radii  will  correspond  to  the 
maximum  apparent  displacement  of  a  star  due 
to  aberration. 
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account  of  aberration  either  eastward 
or  westward  by  the  greatest  amount 
which  this  cause  of  displacement  can 
produce,  or  about  20^  seconds  of  arc. 
Then,  since  15  degrees  of  arc  on  the 
heavens  correspond  to  one  hour  of  diur¬ 
nal  rotation,  it  follows  that  15  minutes 
of  arc  correspond  to  one  minute  of  time, 
and  15  seconds  of  arc  to  one  second  of 
time.  Thus  20  seconds  of  arc  corre¬ 
spond  to  li  seconds  of  time,  and  an 
error  of  this  amount  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  determination  of  a  ship’s 
longitude  to  an  error  of  more  than  620 
yards.  But  in  reality  the  effect  of 
neglecting  such  a  correction  as  that  due 
to  aberration  is  not  to  be  measured  in 
this  way  by  its  direct  action.  Indirect¬ 
ly,  regarding  the  stars  as  skymarks  by 
which  the  movements  of  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  are  measured,  the  correc¬ 
tion  due  to  aberration  becomes  of  yet 
greater  importance. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Bradley’s 
great  discovery  might  have  been  ba.sed 
on  Flamsteed’s  observations  alone. 
For  though  Flamsteed  himself  failed  to 
detect  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars, 
he  made  his  observations  so  carefully 
and  well,  that  from  the  simple  study  of 
his  various  observations  of  the  several 
stars  at  different  seasons,  the  amount  of 
displacement  caused  by  aberration  can 
be  determined  almost  as  exactly  as  from 
the  best  observations  of  recent  times. 

The  nutation  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a 
displacement  smaller  in  amount,  and 
not  affecting  the  direction  in  which 
the  stars  appear  to  lie,  but  the  position 
of  the  earth  from  which  we  see  them. 
The  reeling  motion  of  the  earth  de¬ 
tected  by  Hipparchus  (though  Ptole¬ 
my  usually  gels  the  credit  of  the  discov¬ 
ery)  is  caused  by  the  perturbing  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  earth’s 
spheroidal  globe.  Were  the  earth  a 
perfect  sphere,  there  would  be  no  such 
motion.  Nutation  may  be  described  as 
a  quivering  of  the  earth  as  she  thus 
reels.  Were  the  disturbing  action  of 
the  sun  and  moon  constant,  this  reeling 
would  be  uniform  ;  but  as  the  moon’s 
path  round  the  earth  varies  in  position 
(in  inclination,  shape,  etc.),  the  disturb¬ 
ing  action  varies,  and  thus  the  reeling 
varies  in  rate,  and  the  slope  of  the  reel¬ 
ing  earth’s  axis  varies  also,  or  the  axis 
of  the  reeling  earth  may  be  said  to 


quiver.  In  reality,  there  is  a  small  and 
relatively  rapid  reeling  superadded  to 
the  great  slow  reeling.  The  axial  slope 
of  the  small  reel — so  to  describe  what 
corresponds  to  the  inclination  of  a  reel¬ 
ing  top’s  axis  to  the  vertical — amounts 
only  to  about  9^  seconds,  and  each  reel 
is  accomplished  in  about  18^  years, 
whereas  the  'slope  of  the  great  proces¬ 
sional  reel  amounts  to  about  23^  de¬ 
grees,  and  each  reel  requires  about 
25,900  years.  Thus  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  revolves  in  25,900  years  in  a 
great  circle  47  degrees  in  diameter, 
while  it  also  revolves  around  the  mean 
position  due  to  this  processional  reeling 
in  a  circle — really  an  oval — 18^  seconds 
in  diameter,  in  a  period  of  about  18^ 
years.  All  the  stars  are  affected,  so  far 
as  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
poles  is  concerned,  by  these  motions. 
The  nutation  thus  introduces  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  all  stellar  positions,  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  all  observations 
of  the  stars. 

1  have  considered  these  discoveries 
by  Bradley  because,  as  I  have  said,  they 
are  the  most  important  of  all  the  discov¬ 
eries  (almost  the  only  important  discov¬ 
eries)  made  by  astronomers  carrying  out 
the  systematic  work  of  practical  obser- 
vaP’on — in  other  words,  attending  to  the 
business  which  they  are  paid  to  do. 

Bradley’s  last  observation  at  Green¬ 
wich  was  made  on  July  16th,  1762.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  who 
had  few  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  office  of  Astronomical  Observ- 
ator.  He  died  early  in  1765,  his  last 
observation  having  been  made  on  March 
15th  in  that  year. 

Bliss  was  succeeded  by  Maskelyne, 
whose  first  observation  was  made  on 
May  7th,  1765.  He  used  the  same  in¬ 
struments  as  Bradley,  but  he  adopted  a 
system  better  calculated  to  lead  to  trust¬ 
worthy  and  valuable  results.  He  limit¬ 
ed  his  observations  to  a  select  number 
of  stars  (besides,  of  course,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets).  He  observed  these 
stars  on  every  available  occasion,  and 
based  on  these  observations  a  catalogue 
which,  though  containing  but  thirty-six 
stars,  was  far  more  accurate  than  any 
previously  formed.  This  plan  of  obser¬ 
vation  he  continued  througho<3t  the 
whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  his 
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first  observation  being  made,  as  already 
mentioned,  on  May  7th,  1765,  his  last 
on  December  31st,  1810.  His  actual 
period  of  office  was  slightly  greater  than 
45!  years,  and  has  been  surpassed  only 
by  the  period  during  which  Sir  G.  Airy 
held  the  office. 

We  owe  to  Maskelyne  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1767.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Royal  Observatory  had  fairly 
begun  (even)  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  until  the 
“  Nautical  Almanac”  appeared.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  entire  period  of  office  Maskelyne 
superintended  the  publication  of  the 
almanac. 

When  Maskelyne  was  made  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal,  there  was  no  very  eminent 
English  astronomer  to  whom  persons 
ignorant  of  the  special  duties  of  the 
office  might  have  thought  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  should  have  been  offered.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  was  teaching  music  until  1766, 
when  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Hali¬ 
fax,  and  his  earliest  regular  observations 
were  made  in  1776.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  later,  during  at  least  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Maskelyne’s  life,  there 
could  be  no  comparison  between  him 
and  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  astronomers. 
Maskelyne  was  the  more  precise  sur¬ 
veyor,  but  his  name  is  associated  with 
none  of  the  great  discoveries  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  glory  of  astronomy.  Of  Will¬ 
iam  Herschel  it  has  been  justly  said, 
calorum  perrupit  claustra,  he  burst  the 
bonds  of  the  heavens  ;  he  penetrated 
beyond  the  limits  that  had  before  re¬ 
strained  men’s  views,  and  searched 
boldly  into  the  depths  of  the  universe. 
Of  Maskelyne  we  can  only  say  that  he 
helped  to  assign  the  true  position  of  cer¬ 
tain  celestial  skymarks.  But  then  this 
was  the  duty  which  Maskelyne  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  do  ;  he  did  it  honestly  and 
well. 

Eleven  days  after  Maskelyne’s  last 
observation  had  been  made,  his  succes¬ 
sor,  John  Pond,  made  his  first  observa¬ 
tion,  January  nth,  1811.  Although  his 
name  is  little  known — indeed,  scarcely 
known  at  all  outside  the  ranks  of  profes¬ 
sional  astronomers — he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  class.  He  extended 
Maskelyne’s  method  of  sidereal  astrono¬ 
my  to  more  than  1000  stars,  his  cata¬ 
logue  being  "  generally  admitted,"  says 


Prof.  Grant,  “  to  be  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  productions  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  world."  Fine 
instruments  by  Troughton  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
controversy  with  Brinkley  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  fixed  stars  he  invented  a 
method  of  observing  stars  by  reflection 
at  the  surface  of  mercury  which  notably 
increased  the  accuracy  of  certain  orders 
of  observations. 

During  Pond’s  tenure  of  the  office  the 
career  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  came  to  its 
end,  and  that  of  his  almost  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  son  began.  When  Pond  re¬ 
tired  from  office  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
Sir  John  Herschel  was  already  recog¬ 
nized  as  England’s  greatest  astronomer. 
Fortunately  for  science,  no  one  was  so 
ill-advised  as  to  propose  that  this  emi¬ 
nent  man,  already  deeply  engaged  in  the 
researches  which  have  rendered  his 
name  illustrious,  should  be  appointed  to 
the  office  rendered  vacant  by  Pond’s  re¬ 
tirement.  (Fortunately  for  science,  at 
least,  on  the  assumption — doubtless  in¬ 
correct — that,  if  he  had  been  offered  the 
appointment,  he  would  have  left  his 
congenial  field  of  labors  to  accept  others 
of  far  less  scientific  importance,  for 
which  he  was  far  less  fitted.)  A  succes¬ 
sor  to  Pond  was  sought  for  among  men 
already  working  in  the  same  field,  that 
is,  already  engaged  in  the  work  of  exact 
surveying  of  the  heavens.  A  most  for¬ 
tunate  choice  was  made  in  the  selection 
of  George  Biddell  Airy,  who,  during  his 
tenure  of  office  (the  longest  hitherto — by 
a  few  weeks,  as  compared  with  the  next, 
Maskelyne’s),  has  done  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  save  perhaps  Bradley, 
to  give  to  Greenwich  its  present  high  po¬ 
sition  among  national  observatories.  He 
was  already  eminent  in  his  special  de¬ 
partment  of  astronomical  work,  having 
ably  directed  the  Cambridge  Observatory 
during  seven  years.  He  had  there  in¬ 
troduced  two  features,  unknown  till 
then  in  the  work  of  public  observatories, 
viz.,  the  reduction  of  all  observations  by 
the  observer  himself  instead  of  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  the  systematic  observation  of 
the  planets — a  department  of  astronomy 
long  neglected  at  Greenwich. 

Space  does  not  remain  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  special  work  of  Sir  G.  Airy. 
What  remains  must  be  devoted  to  some 
remarks  on  the  mistaken  ideas  which 
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many  seem  to  have  formed  respecting 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  on  the  un¬ 
suitable  and  in  many  cases  preposterous 
selections  made  by  newspaper  writers 
for  a  successor  to  Airy. 

The  late  Professor  I)e  Morgan,  in  his 
“  Budget  of  Paradoxes,”  relates  an 
amusing  story  about  Flamsteed,  the  first 
of  our  Astronomers  Royal.  An  old 
woman  who  had  lost  a  bundle  of  linen 
came  to  Flamsteed  to  learn  its  where¬ 
abouts,  being  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  one  of  the  duties,  if  not  the  chief 
duty,  of  an  Astronomer  Royal  to  answer 
such  questions  as  are  customarily  ad¬ 
dressed  by  ignorant  persons  to  astrolog¬ 
ical  charlatans.  Flamsteed,  proposing 
to  amuse  himself  at  the  old  woman’s 
expense,  “  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square 
into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a  ditch 
near  her  cottage,  in  which  he  said  it 
would  be  found.”  He  meant,  says  De 
Morgan,  to  have  given  the  woman  a  lit¬ 
tle  good  advice  when  she  came  back,  but 
unfortunately  for  his  purpose,  the  bun¬ 
dle  was  found  in  the  very  place  which 
he  had  indicated.  It  is  added,  though 
De  Morgan  does  not  mention  the  fact, 
that  Flamsteed  determined  thenceforth 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  astrology 
even  in  fun.  ^ 

It  would  seem,  from  much  that  has 
been  written  about  the  office  of  Astron¬ 
omer  Royal,  that  the  general  public 
are  scarcely  better  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  the  old  lady  who  mistook  the 
.'\stronomer  Royal  of  her  time  for  a  con¬ 
juror.  Persons  were  named  as  likely  to 
succeed  Airy  who  would  have  been  as  ill- 
fitted  for  the  office  as  a  sea  captain  for 
a  generalship,  a  general  for  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  fleet,  or  an  historian  for  the 
office  of  prime  minister.  Even  those 
who  have  rightly  apprehended  that  the 
office  is  one  requiring  special  training, 
as  well  as  original  aptitude  and  capacity, 
have  in  many  cases  failed  to  note  that 
such  special  training  as  observers  in  any 
great  observatory  may  obtain,  though 
fitting  them  for  the  charge  of  ordinary 
observatories,  may  not  by  any  means  fit 
them  to  take  charge  of  a  great  national 
observatory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  make 
these  remarks  in  depreciation  of  any  of 
those  who  were  named  as  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  the  office 
to  which  Mr.  \V.  M.  Christie,  formerly 


first  assistant  at  Greenwich,  has  been 
appointed.  Most  of  those  who  were 
thus  named  were  persons  who,  by  their 
method  of  life  and  study,  removed 
themselves  from  even  the  possibility  of 
being  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
office,  and,  as  it  were,  declined  to  have 
it  offered  to  them.  There  is  one  road, 
and  only  one,  in  which  a  man,  fit  as  re¬ 
spects  capacity,  can  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  office,  and  even  that  road 
eventually  branches  out  into  several,  one 
only  of  which  leads  to  the  goal  in  ques¬ 
tion.  A  skilful  mathematician,  with 
first-rate  working  powers,  who  shall  be¬ 
gin,  from  the  time  of  taking  a  high  de¬ 
gree  at  the  university,  to  work  in  one  of 
the  subordinate  offices  at  Greenwich, 
taking  shortly  (in  virtue  of  his  position 
as  a  mathematician)  one  of  the  chief  of 
these  subordinate  offices,  may  later  be¬ 
come  one  of  those  from  whom  a  new 
Astronomer  Royal  can  be  selected. 
But  such  a  one  may  become,  after  a 
few  years  at  Greenwich,  the  head  of 
some  important  government  observatory, 
a  position  of  greater  emolument  and 
perhaps  of  greater  dignity,  but  one 
which,  should  he  occupy  it  many  years, 
unfits  him  for  the  office  which  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  highest  which  a  profes¬ 
sional  astronomer  can  occupy.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
routine  at  Greenwich  is  necessarily  un¬ 
like  that  at  other  observatories.  Much 
of  the  work  which  must  be  done  at 
Greenwich  is  by  no  means  essential  else¬ 
where  ;  and  in  turn,  much  of  the  work 
which  can  be  done  with  great  advantage 
at  other  observatories  (we  are  speaking 
all  the  time,  be  it  understood,  of  gov¬ 
ernment  observatories)  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  at  Greenwich.  Now,  even 
though  the  system  at  Greenwich  were 
thoroughly  stereotyped,  which  .is  far 
from  being  the  case,  a  few  years’  absence 
from  Greenwich  work  would  render  even 
the  ablest  astronomer  less  fit  to  take 
charge  of  our  great  national  observatory 
than  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  su¬ 
perintending  such  work  during  those 
years.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  Greenwich,  though  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  fixed,  does  yet  in  details 
undergo  modifications — that,  in  fact, 
being  a  living  organization,  it  grows — 
we  can  readily  see  that  even  the  most 
skilful  astronomer  can  only  retain  the 
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fullest  fitness  for  the  'office  of  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  by  remaining  at  Greenwich, 
and  by  working  continuously  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  actual  holder 
of  that  office.  When  such  a  man,  other¬ 
wise  possessing  the  requisite  capacity, 
succeeds  to  the  position  of  Astronomer 
Royal,  there  is  the  greatest  chance  that 
the  change  will  cause  no  hitch,  even  for 
the  shortest  period,  in  the  work  of  the 
great  national  observatory :  and  this, 
after  all,  is  the  point  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  most  interested. 

The  fitness  (in  these  respects)  of  the 
appointment  recently  made  will  there¬ 
fore  be  readily  understood,  and  it  will 
be  seen,  also,  why  several  of  those  named 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  office  were,  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  more  or  less  unsuited  for 
the  post.  The  greatest  master  living  of 
the  mathematics  of  astronomy,  although 
at  the  head  of  an  important  observatory, 
would  not  only  have  been  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  less  efficient  Astronomer  Royal 
than  one  who  had  been  working  for 
years  at  Greenwich,  but  his  transference 
to  the  office  (had  he  been  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it)  would  have  been  a  serious  loss 
to  science,  because  in  the  office  of 
Astronomer  Royal  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  continue  those  researches  in 
which  he  has  few  or  no  equals.  One  of 
the  greatest  professors  (if  not  actually 
the  greatest)  of  pure  mathematics  could 
as  ill  be  spared  from  his  special  labors, 
even  if  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
routine  work  essential  in  the  chief  of  our 
national  observatory.  It  should  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  that  the  indefati¬ 
gable  director  of  the  "  Nautical  .Alma¬ 
nac,"  although  for  a  long  time  the  head 
(and  a  most  skilful  and  successful 
head)  of  a  fine  private  observatory, 
would  be  ill-placed  as  chief  at  Green¬ 
wich,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this — 
that  he  is  the  fittest  man  living  for  the 
post  he  actually  holds. 

.Again,  there  are  men  who,  by  their 
telescopic  researches  in  what  may  be 
called  the  physics  of  astronomy,  by 
spectroscopic  observations  and  discov¬ 
eries,  by  their  analysis  of  the  great  mass 
of  observations  gathered  by  others,  and 
in  other  ways,  are  deservedly  regarded 
as  having  notably  advanced  our  astro¬ 
nomical  knowledge,  who  would  yet  be 
altogether  unfit  to  take  charge  of  even 


the  commonest  routine  work  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  and  even  though  they  could, 
would  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  more 
important  work  for  which  they  are  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted.  Most  of  these,  in¬ 
deed,  are  independent  workers  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  who  are  not  willing  (and  have 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
shown  that  they  are  unwilling)  to  accept 
what  would  be  to  them  the  comparative 
slavery  of  a  salaried  office. 

One  astronomer,  indeed,  and  only  one 
of  those  who  were  mentioned  as  likely 
to  succeed  the  Astronomer  Royal,  could 
have  taken  his  place  without  loss  to  the 
public,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  because 
of  unfitness  for  the  post,  or,  on  the 
other,  because  no  one  else  could  so  well 
do  work  given  up  that  the  office  might 
be  taken.  I  refer  to  an  astronomer  who 
has  quite  recently  left  the  charge  of  one 
of  our  most  important  colonial  observa¬ 
tories  to  take  a  leading  astronomical 
office  at  Oxford.  That  astronomer  had 
for  several  years  held  the  position  of 
chief  assistant  at  Greenwich,  amd,  had 
the  Astronomer  Royal  resigned  four  or 
five  years  ago,  would  almost  certainly 
have  succeeded  him.  But,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  an  absence  of 
several  years  from  Greenwich  diminishes 
an  astronomer’s  fitness  for  the  special 
duties  (in  particular,  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  routine  work)  belonging  to  the 
office  of  Astronomer  Royal.  Without 
touching  in  any  way  upon  the  question 
of  relative  capacity,  zeal,  or  energy,  I 
may  say  that  in  all  probability  the  public 
interests  were  better  served  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  this  office  of  the  younger 
man  who  has  during  the  last  few  years 
held  the  position  of  chief  assistant  at 
Greenwich. 

I  have  touched  on  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  many  persons  entertain  respecting 
the  duties  of  an  Astronomer  Royal.  I 
may  conveniently  conclude  by  noting 
the  admirable  way  in  which  the  actual 
duties  of  the  office  have  been  discharged 
by  the  venerable  astronomer  who  has  so 
long  held  that  important  position.  If 
we  do  not  find  his  name  associated  with 
striking  discoveries  respecting  the  sun 
and  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  comets,  it 
has  been  because  the  duties  of  his  office 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  re¬ 
searches  by  which  alone  such  discoveries 
can  be  effected.  An  Airy  has  no  right 
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to  undertake  such  work  as  has  ennobled 
the  names  of  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel. 
His  duty  to  the  nation,  in  whose  service 
he  has  taken  office,  requires  that  he 
should  devote  his  energies  first  and 
chiefly  to  the  control  and  superintend¬ 
ence  of  that  systematic  observatory 
work  which  is  so  important  to  the  na¬ 
tion  as  forming  the  very  basis  of  our 
commercial  system.  Not  only  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  the  lives  of  millions  depend 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  with  which  that  sys¬ 
tem  is  carried  out.  I  may  add  what 
may  seem  to  some  a  commonplace  con¬ 
sideration,  which  presents,  however,  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  .matter,  that 
the  nation  pays  a  certain  sum  yearly  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  work,  and  therefore  has 
a  right  {ecuh  one  of  us  has  a  right)  to 
claim  that  that  work  and  no  other  shall 
be  done — no  other  work,  at  least,  which 
would  prevent  that  work  from  being 


well  and  thoroughly  done.  An  Astron¬ 
omer  Royal  who  should  devote  any 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  independent 
researches,  such  as  the  Herschels,  Hug¬ 
gins,  Lassell,  Draper,  and  other  private 
astronomers'  have  undertaken,  might  be¬ 
come  very  eminent  for  his  discoveries 
in  physical  astronomy,  but  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  in  whose 
service  he  had  accepted  office,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  all  right-minded  men  his 
distinction  would  be  to  his  discredit. 
The  Astronomer  Royal  who  has  just 
completed  his  long  term  of  office  has 
achieved — though  his  official  career  has 
not  been  absolutely  without  mistakes — a 
worthier  reputation,  in  this,  that  he  has 
worked  with  such  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
duties  properly  belonging  to  his  office 
that  even  the  hardest-working  profes¬ 
sional  astronomer  might  well  hesitate  to 
succeed  him  in  a  position  always  impor¬ 
tant,  but  which  he  has  made  most  ardu¬ 
ous. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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A  Dramatic  Monologue. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

A  man  and  his  wife  having  lost  faith  in  a  God.  and  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  being 
utterly  miserable  in  this,  resolve  to  end  themselves  by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned, 
but  the  man  is  rescued  by  a  ministei  of  the  sect  he  had  abandoned. 

I. 

Is  it  you,  that  preach’d  in  the  chapel  there  looking  over  the  sand  ? 

Follow’d  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us,  and  drew  me  to  land  ? 

II. 

What  did  I  feel  that  night  ?  You  are  curious.  How  should  I  tell  ? 

Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?  You  rescued  me — yet — was  it  well 

That  you  came  unwish’d  for,  uncall’d,  between  me  and  the  deep  and  my  doom 

Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of  the  Godless  gloom 

Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  without  hope,  without  any  delight 

In  anything  here  upon  earth  ?  but  ah  God,  that  night,  that  night 

When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  light-house  there  on  the  fatal  neck 

Of  land  running  out  into  rock — they  had  saved  many  hundreds  from  wreck — 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remember  I  thought  as  we  past 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ?  we  are  all  of  us  wreck’d  at  last — 

“  Do  you  fear,”  and  there  came  thro’  the  roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 
breath 

"  Fear?  am  I  not  with  you?  I  am  frighted  at  life  not  death.” 
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III. 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky, 
Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie — 

Bright  as  with  deathless  hope — but,  however  they  sparkled  and  shone. 

The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own — 
No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on  the  earth  below, 

A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and  woe. 

IV. 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  dark  night*fold  of  your  fatalist  creed, 

And  we  turn’d  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had  hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed, 

When  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming  would  scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  Past, 
And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  madden’d  the  peoples  would  vanish  at  last. 

And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our  human  brother  and  friend. 

For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem’d  that  He  spoke,  of  a  Hell  without  help,  without  end. 

V. 

Hoped  for  a  dawn  and  it  came,  but  the  promise  had  faded  away  ; 

We  had  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the  glare  of  a  drearier  day  ; 

He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was  once  a  pillar  of  fire. 

The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire — 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the  weak  trodden  down  by  the  strong. 

Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre,  murder,  and  wrong. 

VI. 

O  we  p)Oor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on  that  lonely  shore — 

Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she  bore  ! 

Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly  fruit — 

Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls — no  souls — and  to  die  with  the  brute — 

VII. 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity  :  I  know  you  of  old — 

Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from  the  narrow  warmth  of  your' fold 
Where  you  bawl’d  the  dark  side  of  your  faith  and  a  God  of  eternal  rage, 

'fill  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the  human  heart,  and  the  Age. 

VIII. 

But  pity — the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice — was  in  her  and  in  me. 

Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying  God  that  should  be  ! 

Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an  idiot  power. 

And  pity  for  our  oftn  selves  on  an  earth  that  bore  not  a  flower  ; 

Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  the  deep. 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd  for  eternal  sleep. 

IX. 

“  Lightly  step  over  the  sands  !  the  waters — you  hear  them  call ' 

Life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors,  and  errors — away  with  it  all !” 

And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own — she  was  always  loyal  and  sweet — 

Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  playing  about  our  feet. 

There  was  a  strong  sea-current  would  sweep  us  out  to  the  main. 

“  Ah  God  "  tho’  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was  taking  the  name  in  vain — 
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“  Ah  God  ”  and  we  turn’d  to  each  other,  we  kiss’d,  we  embraced,  she  and  I, 
Knowing  the  love  we  were  used  to  believe  everlasting  would  die  : 

We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books  and  we  lean’d  to  the  darker  side — 

Ah  God,  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  perhaps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died  ; 

We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  this  earth  is  a  fatherless  Hell — 

“  Dear  Love,  for  ever  and  ever,  for  ever  and  ever  farewell,” 

Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  not  since  the  world  began  ! 

Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  coming  of  man. 

X. 

But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  and  you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 

Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine  !  You  have  parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 

I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone  in  the  sea. 

If  a  curse  meant  aught,  I  would  curse  you  for  not  having  let  me  be. 

»  XI. 

Visions  of  youth — for  my  brain  was  drunk  with  the  water,  it  seems  ; 

I  had  past  into  perfect  quiet  at  length  out  of  pleasant  dreams, 

And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning — what  was  it  when  match’d  with  the 
pains 

Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life  rushing  back  thro’  the  veins  ? 

XII. 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forged  on  his  father  and  fled, 

And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  I  would  thank  him,  the  other  is  dead. 

And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  never  look’d  on  the  light  : 

Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  from  the  night  to  the  night. 

XIII. 

But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  eldest-bom,  her  glory,  her  boast. 

Struck  hard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the  mother,  and  broke  it  almost ; 

Tho’,  name  and  fame  dying  out  for  ever  in  endless  time, 

Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crown’d  for  a  virtue,  or  bang’d  for  a  crime  ? 

XIV. 

And  ruin’d  by  him,  by  him,  I  stood  there,  naked,  amazed 
In  a  world  of  arrogant  opulence,  fear’d  myself  turning  crazed. 

And  I  would  not  be  mock’d  in  a  madhouse  !  and  she,  the  delicate  wife. 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if  cured,  by  the  surgeon’s  knife — 

XV. 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  a  moment  of  pain 
If  every  man  die  for  ever,  if  all  his  griefs  are  in  vain. 

And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be  wheel’d  thro’  the  silence  of  space. 
Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing  race. 

When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  and  its  last  brother-worm  will  have 
fled 

From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 

XVI. 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel  writings  ?  O  yes. 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the  popular  press. 

When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the  owls  are  whooping  ai  noon, 
And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and  crows  to  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
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Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science  are  both  of  them  turn'd  into  blood, 
And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  running  after  a  shadow  of  good  ; 

For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books  are  scatter’d  from  hand  to  hand — 
IFe  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too  looking  over  the  sand. 

XVII. 

What !  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  has  served  us  .so  well  ? 

Infinite  wickedness  rather  that  made  everlasting  Hell, 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom’d  us,  and  does  what  he  will  with  his  own  ; 
Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us  groan  ! 

XVIII. 

Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  as  men  have  been  told. 

The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and  the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold. 
And  so  there  were  Hell  for  ever  !  but  were  there  a  God  as  you  say. 

His  Love  would  have  power 'over  Hell  till  it  utterly  vanish’d  away. 

XIX. 

Ah  yet — I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 

Of  a  God  behind  all — after  all — the  great  God,  for  aught  that  I  know  ; 

But  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Hell  together — they  cannot  be  thought. 

If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God  curse  him  and  bring  him  to 
naught ! 

XX. ’ 

Blasphemy  !  whose  is  the  fault  f  is  it  mine  ?  for  why  would  you  save 
A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words,  who  is  best  in  his  grave  ? 
Blasphemy  !  ay,  why  not,  being  damn’d  beyond  hope  of  grace  ? 

O  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and  away  from  your  faith  and  your  face  ! 
Blasphemy  !  true  !  I  have  scared  you  pale  with  my  scandalous  talk. 

But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in  the  way  that  you  walk. 

XXL 

Hence  !  she  is  gone  !  can  I  stay  ?  can  I  breathe  divorced  from  the  Past  ? 

You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  I  do  not  escape  you  at  last. 

Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it  a  felo-de-se, 

And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if  you  will,  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 

Nineteenth  Century. 


SHEEP-HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
BY  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN. 


Ovis  Montana,  locally  and  variously 
called  the  mountain  sheep.  Bighorn,  or 
Taye,  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  he  is 
not  identical  with,  Ovis  Argali,  the  wild 
sheep  of  Asia,  and  he  is  akin  to  the 
European  Mouflon.  He  stands  about  as 
high  as  a  black-tail  deer,  but  is  much 
thicker  ayid  more  massively  made  in  the 
body  and  limbs  than  the  latter  animal. 
His  head  resembles  that  of  a  domestic 
sheep,  but  it  is  larger  and  more  power¬ 


ful-looking,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  male, 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  pair  of  curv¬ 
ing  horns  far  longer  than  those  that 
adorn  the  head  of  any  civilized  ram. 
Among  these  animals  this  ornament  is 
not  confined  to  the  male  sex,  for  the  fe¬ 
males  also  carry  small  horns.  The  hair 
is  coarse,  very  thick  and  close,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  deer  in  texture,  but 
bluer  in  color  over  the  greater  portion 
of  his  body,  with  a  peculiar  exception 
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which'makes  him  look  as  if  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  down  in  the  snow,  and 
some  stuck  to  him.  He  is  a  grand  and 
noble-looking  animal,  viewed  standing 
motionless  on  some  jutting  crag,  or 
bounding  with  gigantic  springs  down  a 
precipice  that  apparently  could  not 
afford  a  foothold  to  any  living  thing. 

Some  years  ago  I  doubted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  mountain  sheep.  I  classed 
him  with  the  Gorgons,  dragons,  and  uni¬ 
corns.  I  had  read  about  him  in  books, 
but  in  all  my  wanderings  I  had  never 
seen  one,  not  even  a  stuffed  specimen 
except  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  had 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  they  were 
genuine,  or  had  been  got  up  after  the 
manner  of  Bamum’s  mermaid  ;  neither 
had  I  come  across  any  reliable  man  who 
had  killed  one.  My  doubts  were,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  dispelled.  One  day, 
while  hunting  on  the  plains,  the  govern¬ 
ment  scout)  of  a  neighboring  post  told 
me  he  was  certain  that  there  were  big¬ 
horns  on  a  certain  range  of  bluffs  in 
Wyoming.  I  did  not  believe  him  in  the 
least,  but  as  a  large  party  of  us,  includ¬ 
ing  some  soldiers,  were  going  through 
from  a  post  on  the  railway  to  one  of  the 
forts  situated  in  that  Territory,  and  as 
we  should  have  to  pass  through  the 
bluffs,  we  determined  to  spend  a  few 
days  there  and  to  prospect  for  sheep. 
This  same  government  scout  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  villain,  and  got  us  into  a  nice 
mess.  I  don’t  know  why  it  was,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  “city”  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fort  from  which  we 
had  been  hunting  took  it  into  their  wise 
heads  that  neither  my  friend  P.  nor  my¬ 
self  were  likely  ever  to  revisit  that 
region,  and  that  therefore  it  was  expedi¬ 
ent  to  pillage,  squeeze,  and  skin  us  com¬ 
pletely  before  we  got  away.  They  laid 
their  plans  pretty  well.  The  scout  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  worthy  citizen  from  whom 
we  had  hired  some  horses  that  at  the 
last  moment  he  should  put  in  a  most  ex¬ 
orbitant  claim  for  damage  dune  to  his 
horses.  .Accordingly,  after  the  ambu¬ 
lance  that  had  conveyed  us  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  had  returned  to  the  fort,  and  while 
we  were  waiting  quietly  at  the  hotel  for 
the  train,  it  being  then  about  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  we  were  politely  but 
firmly  requested  to  pay  a  sum  for  damage 
done  to  the  team,  greatly  exceeding  the 
whole  value  of  both  horses  and  wagon 


put  together,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
an  attachment  was  placed  upon  our  lug¬ 
gage.  We  were  in  a  nice  fix.  We  had 
to  leave  by  that  night’s  train,  for  there 
was  but  one  train  a  day,  and  the  party 
we  were  to  join  were  impatiently  waiting 

for  us  at  S - ,  a  station  some  distance 

down  the  line,  and  expected  to  leave  the 
next  day,  the  moment  the  train  got  in. 
Fortunately  the  cars  were  three  or  four 
hours  late,  which  gave  us  time  to  do 
something.  We  got  a  buggy,  drove  off 
to  the  residence  of  an  attorney,  who  was 
recommended  to  us  by  the  hotel  pro¬ 
prietor  for  his  strict  honesty,  woke  him 
up,  turned  him  out  of  bed,  narrated  the 
circumstances,  lugged  him  down  to  the 
station,  paid  the  money  into  court,  got 
the  attachment  off  our  luggage,  and 
started  triumphantly  by  the  train.  I 
never  found  out  what  became  of  our 
case,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  we  never 
saw  any  of  our  money  again.  Where  it 
went  to  I  do  not  know  ;  probably  it  went, 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Fisk, 
“  where  the.  woodbine  twineth  at  any 
rate  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  it,  if  any,  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  two  conspirators 
— the  scout  and  the  owner  of  the  horses. 

On  arriving  at  the  little  town  of  S - 

we  found  the  party  were  not  ready,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  wait  there  some 
days,  a  period  of  inactivity  which  proved 
fatal  to  our  scout.  S — —  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  a  great  many  card 
sharpers  and  gentlemen  of  that  and  kin¬ 
dred  persuasions,  and  a  few  railway  em¬ 
ployes.  The  small  military  post  is  situ¬ 
ated  some  little  distance  outside  the 
town.  The  day  after  our  arrival  a  car¬ 
penter  who  had  just  completed  a  build¬ 
ing  contract  somewhere,  and  who  was 
overflowing  with  money  and  good¬ 
nature,  came  back  to  the  town  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  “  treat,”  with  the  result  that 
in  a  few  hours  the  city  was  mad  drunk, 
and  remained  so  for  a  considerable 

time.  P - and  I  dined  that  night  at 

the  barracks,  and  •by  the  time  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  town  the  orgie  was  at  its 
height.  The  men  were  simply  wild, 
raving  drunk,  drunk  with  the  vilest  of 
whiskey,  and  nobody  knows  how  vile  and 
how  horrible  in  its  consequences  whiskey 
can  be  until  he  has  tasted  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  is,  or  used  to  be, 
concocted  at  many  of  those  little  out-of- 
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the-way  frontier  towns.  They  were 
yelling,  laughing,  roaring,  fighting,  ex¬ 
ploding  lifies  and  firing  off  revolvers 
promiscuously  all  over  the  place.  They 
intended  it  as  a  feu  de  joie  no  doubt,  but 
as  they  loaded  with  ball  cartridge,  and 
were  too  magnanimous  to  take  the  petty 
precaution  of  firing  in  the  air,  it  did  not 

strike  P -  and  me  exactly  in  that 

light.  In  fact  it  appeared  anything  but 
a  joyful  proceeding  to  us,  and  consider¬ 
ing  that  discretion,  in  such  a  case,  was 
undoubtedly  the  belter  part  of  valor, 
we  made  a  wide  circle  out  of  the  line  of 
fire  until  we  gained  the  shelter  of  a  long 
line  of  trucks,  and  under  their  friendly 
cover  crept  up  to  the  hotel  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  like  a  couple  of  malefactors 
escaping  from  a  hot  pursuit.  Malefac¬ 
tors  in  fact  we  soon  found  ourselves  to 
be,  for  when  we  reached  the  hotel  we 
discovered  all  our  baggage  piled  up  in  a 
heap  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  the 
sheriff  drunk,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
seated  on  it,  attended  by  a  judge  and 
the  sub-sheriff,  both  also  the  better — or 
worse — for  whiskey.  It  was  fortunate 
that  we  arrived  when  we  did.  The 
sheriff  or  sub-sheriff,  I  forget  which,  had 
assaulted  my  servant  in  the  most  coward¬ 
ly,  brutal  manner.  The  man  had  re¬ 
fused,  and  very  properly  refused,  to 
separate  my  property  from  a  lot  of  bag¬ 
gage  belonging  to  other  people,  and  the 
drunken  representative  of  the  law  drew 
two  pistols  upon  him,  knocked  him 
down,  kicked  him,  threatened  to  blow 
his.  bad-worded  brains  out,  and  likely 
enough  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
man’s  wonderful  command  of  himself 
and  quiet  courage. 

After  some  little  difficulty  we  found 
out  what  was  the  matter.  It  appeared 
that  our  government  scout,  under  the 
influence  of  bad  whiskey,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  try  the  attachment 
dodge  over  again.  Accordingly,  during 
our  absence  at  the  barracks,  he  trumped 
up  a  most  ridiculous  charge  claiming 
five  dollars  a  day  wages  from  us  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  out  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  Fort - ,  which  we  had  ac¬ 

companied.  He  was  receiving  govern¬ 
ment  pay,  was  detailed  for  duty  with  the 
expedition  in  his  capacity  of  government 
scout,  and  was  allowed  by  the  officer  in 
command  to  go  out  hunting  with  us  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  and  kindness  to  us. 


and  because  he  knew  the  country  better 
than  any  one  else.  The  man  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  go,  and  was  very  pleased  and  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  liberal  present 
we  made  him  at  the  termination  of  the 
hunt.  The  charge  was  too  preposterous 
to  be  sustained,  but  there  was  no  use  in 
representing  the  injustice  and  absurd 
nature  of  it,  as  the  civil  authorities  and 
legal  functionaries  in  the  town  were  in 
the  swim,  and,  if  they  had  not  been, 
were  too  drunk  to  listen  to  reason.  At 
first  the  captors  of  our  baggage  were 
very  offensive,  and  things  looked  some¬ 
what  ugly  ;  but  a  remark  of  P - quite 

altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  asked 
the  sheriff,  with  a  plaintive  air  of  humble 
submission,  whether  he  would  not  allow 
us  the  use  of  one  small  article  of  baggage, 
namely  a  five-gallon  keg  of  whiskey.  This 
request  seemed  somehow  to  tickle  the 
fancies  of  the  officials,  for  they  allowed 
us  to  take  possession  of  the  keg,  and  be¬ 
coming  more  civil  and  communicative, 
told  us  that  either  we  must  pay  the 
money  claimed,  or  lose  our  baggage,  or 
get  two  well-to-do  respectable  citizens  to 
go  security  for  the  amount.  The  hotel 
proprietor  and  other  gentlemen  were 
kind  enough  to  do  this  for  us,  and  the 
sheriffs  then  condescended  to  give  over 
our  baggage  and  vacate  our  rooms.  The 
shouting  and  the  riot  went  on  all  night, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  not 
very  sorry  to  leave  S - .  The  impres¬ 

sion  it  made  upon  me  was  that  it  was  not 
a  nice  place  for  a  quiet  inoffensive  man 
to  live  in,  especially  if  he  had  any  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  kind.  Of  course  we  then 
and  there  discharged  our  scout.  He 
applied  to  the  officer  commanding  at 

S - to  pay  his  expenses  back  to  Fort 

- ,  which  that  officer  politely  declined 

to  do,  and  our  friend  had  to  make  his 
way  back  as  best  he  could.  He  lost  his 
place,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of 
him.  We  subsequently  heard  that  the 
sheriff  also  came  to  an  untimely  end.  It 
seems  he  had  a  little  unpleasantness 
with  some  gentleman  of  the  town,  and, 
happening  one  night  to  see  his  friend 
through  a  window  seated  with  his  back 
toward  him,  and  thinking  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  settling  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  he 
fired  at  the  man,  shot  him  through  the 
back,  and  killed  him.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  sheriff  lost  his  appointment. 
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and,  if  report  be  true,  what  he  probably  country,  and  I  had  a  hard  climb,  and 
thought  of  still  greater  importance,  his  an  anxious  time  of  it,  but  at  last  I  got 
life.  The  whole  town  also  was  thor-  into  a  position  that  I  felt  sure  would  en- 
oughly  purged.  Detectives  were  sent  able  me  to  creep  up  within  range, 
down,  the  cardsharpers  were  hunted  out  Alas  !  I  was  doomed  to  awful  disap- 
of  the  place,  the  ring  of  villains  who  ad-  pointment  that  day.  Two  others  of  the 
ministered  so-called  law  and  justice  was  party  were  out  shooting  at  coyotes, 

broken  up,  and  I  believe  S - has  ever  birds,  anything  they  came  across  ;  and 

since  been  as  peaceable  a  place  as  a  man  when  after  infinite  trouble  I  had  crawled 
need  wish  to  see  anywhere.  So  possibly  up  within  shooting  distance  of  the  sheep, 
our  experience,  which  was  decidedly  and  was  pulling  myself  together  and  set- 
disgreeable  to  us -personally,  resulted  to  tling  myself  for  the  fatal  moment,  they 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  at  fired  a  shot,  started  the  game,  and 

S - .  After  this  episode  we  met  with  snatched  the  victory  from  out  of  my 

no  futher  delays,  and  the  next  morning  very  grasp,  and  I  had  all  my  labor  to 

we  started  on  our  way  to  Fort - .  begin  over  again.  To  make  a  long 

A  very  pleasant  time  we  had,  skirting  story  short,  I  made  three  stalks  on 
the  base  of  the  hills,  following  the  old  those  sheep,  for  they  were  unaccustomed 
emigrant  track  to  Utah.  The  month  to  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  and  did  not 
was  December,  the  weather  fine  and  run  far,  and  three  times  the  same  thing 
open,  and  game — that  is  deer  and  ante-  happened,  and  I  was  baulked  by  the 
lope — abundant,  with  an  occasional  same  unlucky  cause.  On  the  third  oc- 
buffalo  for  a  change.  One  day  I  went  casion,  however,  the  sheep  were  seri- 
out  alone  on  foot  to  look  for  a  deer.  I  ously  scared,  and  ran  so  far  that,  as  it 
had  not  gone  very  far  walking  along  a  was  getting  late,  I  was  obliged  to,  leave 
ridge,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  either  them,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart  set  a 
side,  before  I  espied  a  long  way  off  a  gloomy  face  toward  home.  On  my 
party  of  five  or  six  deer.  Taking  care  way  over  a  high  ridge  I  noticed  some- 
to  keep  myself  concealed,  I  got  up  with-  thing  curious  away  out  on  the  plains 
in  good  view  and  took  a  spy  at  them  near  a  bend  of  the  Platte,  and  with  the 
with  my  field-glasses,  to  see  if  there  was  glasses  made  out  a  lot  of  tents  or  Indian 
a  good  head  among  the  gang.  There  tepees,  I  could  not  determine  which, 
they  were — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  We  had  a  consultation  about  it  in  camp 
deer,  feeding  quietly,  but  I  could  not  that  evening,  and  decided  that,  as  there 
make  out  any  antlers  among  them,  were  no  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 
Curious-looking  deer,  too,  I  thought  to  what  I  saw  must  have  been  the  tents  of 
myself,  and  screwed  the  glasses  in  a  lit-  a  company  of  soldiers  we  expected  to 
tie,  and  steadied  myself  for  a  better  meet  us  from  the  fort, 
look.  Well,  I  thought,  there  is  certain-  The  next  morning  my  hunting  com- 
ly  an  unusual  appearance  about  them,  panion,  my  Scotch  gillie  Sandie,  and  I 
something  odd  in  the  color,  something  started  off  to  take  up  the  trail  of  the 
strange  in  the  shape.  Of  a  sudden  a  sheep.  We  galloped  along  till  opposite 
thought  that  felt  red  hot  rushed  through  the  place  where  1  had  last  seen  them, 
me — what  if  they  should  be  sheep  !  picketed  our  horses,  and  commenced 
“  By  Jove  !  they  are  sheep,”  I  ex-  climbing  the  hills.  We  had  not  gone 
claimed,  as  one  moved  a  little  into  a  twenty  yards  when  we  saw  something 
better  light — “two  big  rams,  just  look  moving  in  the  far  distance.  Out  with  the 
at  their  horns,”  and  three  small  ones,  glasses!  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  sheep, 
1  declare  I  felt  as  excited  as  if  I  had  I  thought.  “  Hallo  !”  I  cried,  amid 
discovered  a  new  animal  or  attained  the  general  consternation,  “it  is  a  man.” 
North  Pole.  I  was  so  nervous  I  could  Another  good  look.  “No,  it  is  a 
not  do  anything  for  a  few  minutes,  but  woman.”  “  No,  a  man  in  a  blanket, 
after  a  while  set  to  work  in  fear  and  An  Indian  !”  VV'^ithout  another  word, 
trembling  to  execute  a  scientific  stalk,  down  we  went  flat  as  serpents  in  the 
If  those  sheep  had  been  the  last  speci-  long  grass,  crawled  back  to  our  horses, 
mens  of  their  race  remaining  on  earth,  I  and  then  helter-skelter  back  to  camp  as 
could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to  get  hard  as  we  could  go.  We  found  camp 
a  fair  shot  at  them.  It  was  a  difficult  in  a  bustle,  men  with  their  carbines  in 
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their  hands  saddling  up,  tents  being 
taken  down,  and  a  lot  of  ugly-looking 
savages  sitting  about  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off  on  a  rock,  with  their 
blankets  drawn  up  to  their  noses,  looking 
on,  while  several  more  noble  red-skins 
were  hovering  about  in  the  distance. 

It  did  not  look  pleasant.  More  and 
more  Indians  kept  arriving,  some  with 
the  carcases  of  deer  on  their  saddles 
— the  villains  !  what  right  had  they 
to  come  marauding  on  our  hunting 
grounds  ? — and  after  a  while  a  lot  of 
them,  getting  bold,  came  into  camp, 
making  friendly  signs,  shook  hands,  and 
sat  down  and  smoked  with  us.  There 
was  one  old  fellow  who  spoke  a  few 
words  of  English  and  acted  as  interpre¬ 
ter  ;  he  was  evidently  the  comic  man  of 
the  party,  and  quite  a  character  in  his 
way.  He  was  a  queer,  wizened,  dried-up- 
looking  specimen  of  humanity,  clothed 
in  multitudinous  rags  of  ancient  flannel 
shirt,  tattered  blanket,  and  dilapidated 
deerskin  leggings.  He  rode  a  pony  as 
ancient,  as  lean,  and  as  ragged  as  him¬ 
self,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  old  rusty  beaver- 
traps,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and  kettles, 
and  in  fact  apparently  all  his  household 
goods,  distributed  over  the  persons  of 
himself  and  his  steed,  and  rattling, 
clanging,  and  jingling  whenever  he 
moved.  He  made  frequent  remarks  in 
Indian — jokes,  I  presume,  or  remarks 
on  our  personal  appearance,  for  they 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter — 
and  he  was  equally  voluble  in  English, 
though  his  knowledge  of  that  language 
was  apparently  limited,  for  he  kept  on 
informing  us  that  “  heap  of  Sioux  com¬ 
ing,  heap  wagon,  white  men  with  them.” 
They  all  professed  great  friendship,  but 
they  were  so  very  saucy  and  bumptious, 
and  tried  so  pertinaciously  to  steal  every¬ 
thing  that  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  that  we  concluded  to  clear  out  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  accordingly  we 
struck  tents,  bundled  everything  into 
the  wagons,  and  left  with,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  no  amiable  feelings  toward 
the  ”  cut  off  ”  band  of  Sioux.  I  am 
generally  rather  partial  to  Indians,  but 
I  confess  on  this  occasion  I  felt  fully 
prepared  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  who  said  that  ”  all  Indians 
were  pison.”  In  the  first  place  this 
same  ”  cut  off  ”  band  of  Sioux  had  only 
a  short  time  before  massacred  between 


eighty  and  ninety  Pawnee  women  and 
children.  They  came  upon  the  camj) 
while  all  the  men  were  out  running 
buffalo,  surrounded  it,  and  killed  every 
human  being  in  the  place.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  was  ”  their  nature  so  to  do,” 
the  Pawnees  and  the  Sioux  being  heredi¬ 
tary  foes,  but  at  any  rate  I  defy  any  one 
to  show  that  they  had  the  slightest  right 
to  come  rampaging  about  the  bluffs, 
turning  us  out  of  camp,  spoiling  our 
hunting,  and  destroying  our  chance  of 
getting  a  sheep. 

Late  in  the  evening  after  dark  we 
arrived  at  a  little  solitary  cattle-ratiche 
tended  by  one  man.  '  He  was  standing 
at  the  door  when  we  rode  up,  looking 
very  uneasy  and  peering  through  the 
darkness,  but  he  brightened  up  consid¬ 
erably  when  he  saw  we  were  white  men. 
He  was  very  hospitable.  ”  Walk  in, 
boys,”  he  said,  “  walk  right  in  and  sit 
down.  We  ain’t  much  ‘  heeled  ’*  for 
chairs,  I  guess,  but  you  must  make 
yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you  can.” 
And  so  we  sat  down  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  about  cattle  and  hunting  and 
Indians,  and  the  lonely  dangerous  life 
he  led,  and  various  other  congenial 
topics  of  a  similar  nature.  We  camped 
that  night  close  to  the  ranche,  and  on 
the  following  morning  made  another 
excursion  into  the  hills  in  the  hope  of 
crossing  the  tracks  of  the  sheep  ;  but 
finding  that  we  were  in  the  position  of 
little  Bo-j>eep,  and  that  like  her  we  had 
lost  our  sheep  and  could  not  tell  where 
to  find  them,  and  not  having  sufficient 
leisure  to  adopt  the  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity  recommended  to  that  young 
lady — a  policy  which,  morever,  we  were 
forced  to  recognize  would  have  proved 
unavailing  in  our  case,  since  we  were 
anxious  only  about  the  heads  and  horns 
of  the  animals,  and  the  position  of  their 
tails  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
in  the  event  of  their  coming  home  — and 
perceiving  that  the  Indians  had  run 
through  the  whole  district  and  had  scared 
the  game  out  of  it,  we  very  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  sheep,  and  struck  out  in 
a  straight  line  for  our  destination. 

We  had  to  travel  through  an  ugly 

*  To  be  “  heeled  ”  signifies  in  Western 
phraseology  to  be  prepared  for,  or  provided 
with,  anything.  The  term  is  borrowed  from 
the  cock-pit ;  a  bird  is  said  to  be  heeled  when 
his  spurs  are  put  on  and  he  is  ready  for  the  fight. 
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monotonous  country  consisting  of  flat 
dried'Up  plains  broken  by  occasional 
lines  of  clay  bluffs.  Herbage  was 
scarce,  fuel  still  scarcer,  and  as  we  had 
no  time  for  hunting  even  if  the  country 
had  been  favorable  for  the  chase,  we 
thought  it  best  to  shorten  the  journey  as 
much  as  possible.  Accordingly  when 
we  got  within  two  or  three  days’  march 
of  the  fort,  four  of  us  determined  to 
make  a  push  for  it  and  try  to  accomplish 
the  distance,  some  seventy  miles  or  so, 
in  one  day.  We  travelled  fast,  “  loping” 
along  most  of  the  way,  without  seeing 
sign  of  man  or  beast  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  espied  two  men 
galloping  toward  us.  As  soon  as  they 
caught  sight  of  us  they  pulled  up,  then 
came  on  a  little  further,  stopped  again, 
turned  round,  and  galloped  off  a  short 
distance,  then  stopped  again,  and  Anally 
turned  out  of  the  track,  pushed  their 
horses  a  little  way  up  the  hillside,  and 
awaited  us.  Their  manners  puzzled  us 
somewhat,  but  as  they  were  only  two, 
while  we  were  four,  we  felt  exceedingly 
courageous  and  cantered  merrily  on. 
As  soon  as  we  got  near  they  moved 
down  the  hill  towards  us,  and  we  pulled 
up  to  see  what  they  wanted.  “  Good 

evening,  boys,”  said  J - ;  ”  can  you 

tell  us  how  far  it  is  into  the  fort,  and  what 
on  earth  were  you  doing  up  the  hill 
there  ?”  “  Well,  I  never  did,”  answered 
one  of  the  men  ;  "  darned  if  we  did  not 
take  you  fellers  for  Indians.  What  were 

we  doing  up  the  hill  ?  What  in  the  - - 

were  you  doing  scooting  over  the  prairie 
on  a  dead  jump  like  that  for  ?  We 
made  sure  you  were  Indians,  did  not 
we,  Jim  ?  and  we  kinder  thought  we 
would  have  a  better  show  up  on  the  high 
grounds.  How  far  is  it  to  the  fort  ? 

Well,  if  you  keep  up  that  kind  of - 

to  split  gait  it  won’t  take  you  long  to  git 
there,  1  guess  :  anyhow,  you’ll  be  in 
soon  after  dark.  Been  hunting,  I  expect, 
haven’t  you  ?  You  did  not  happen  to 
seen  any  steers  down  this  way  as  you 
came  along,  did  you  ?  We  lost  some  of 
ours  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  can’t  get 
track  of  them  anywhere.  Did  you  see 
no  Indians  either  ?  No  !  Well,  that’s 
kinder  strange  too.  You  had  better 
keep  your  eyes  skinned,  there’s  plenty 
of  ’em  around,  and  they  are  getting 

mighty  sarcy  too.  Why  Ur. - drove 

out  in  his  buggy  a  few  miles  from  the 


fort  the  other  day  to  meet  some  gentle¬ 
men  he  was  expecting — likely  you’re  the 
party,  I  expect — and  darned  if  a  bunch 
of  Indians  did  not  come  across  him  and 
chased  him  right  back  into  the  fort,  and 
a  mighty  hear  thing  it  w’as  too,  I  tell 
you.  Well,  good  evening.  I  guess  we 
won’t  go  any  further  this  way,  Jim, 
since,  they  haven’t  seen  any  sign  of  those 
steers.”  And  so  with  mutual  good- 
nights  we  parted,  they  to  pick  a  nice 
place  to  camp  for  the  night,  and  we  to 
pursue  our  way  to  the  fort. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  got  in, 
and  after  saying  good-night  to  Lieut. 

- ,  who  went  off  to  look  up  his 

friends,  at  length  hitched  up  our  tired 

horses  at  Dr. - ’s  door,  and  after 

knocking  for  admittance  in  vain  walked 
in  and  sat  down  in  the  parlor  to  await 
the  arrival  of  our  host.  After  a  few 
anxious  minutes — for  we  w’ere  getting 
very  hungry,  not  to  say  thirsty  and 
tired,  and  had  been  consoling  ourselves 
during  the  last  few  wearisome  hours  of 
darkness  with  anticipations  of  an  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome — a  step  resounded  in 
the  wooden  passage,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and, 
after  scrutinizing  us  with  a  somewhat 
astonished  gaze,  said,  “  Well,  men,  what 
do  you  want  ?”  “  We  were  looking  for 

Dr. - ,”  I  timidly  answered.  “  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  tell  us - ”  ”  That’s 

all  right,”  he  interrupted  ;  “  I  am  Dr. 

- .  What’s  the  matter  ?  what  do  you 

want  with  me  ?”  ”  Oh  !”  I  said,  feel¬ 

ing  rather  aggrieved  at  this  reception, 
“  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding.  We 
don’t  want  anything.  We  thought 
probably  you  were  expecting  us.  Gene¬ 
ral  - said  he  would  write,  and  so  we 

thought  we  would  call,  and - ” 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  most  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  you,  most  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance,*”  cried  the  Doctor,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  violently.  “  Why  did  you  not 
say  who  you  were  ?  won’t  you  introduce 
me  to  your  friends  ?  Expecting  you, 
why  of  course  I  have  been  expecting  you 
this  ever  so  long,  began  to  think  you 
must  have  been  jumped  by  Indians.  By 
Jove,  I  came  pretty  near  losing  my  scalp 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  went  out  for  a 
drive  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  I  might 
meet  you,  and  six  of  those  infernal 
Sioux  ran  right  on  top  of  me  and  chased 
me  clean  up  to  the  fort.  If  I  had  not 
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had  a  pretty  good  horse,  I  should  have  gales.  Our  hands  were  grimy,  our 
been  in  a  tight  place,  I  can  tell  you,  but  clothes  blood-besmirched  and  dirty,  our 
there  are  not  many  Indian  ponies  that  moccasins  in  holes,  our  headgear  mis- 
can  get  near  the  mare  T  was  driving,  shapen — for  constantly  sleeping  in  a  felt 
She  is  a  beauty.  I  must  take  you  out  hat  does  not  improve  its  appearance  or 
for  a  drive  to-morrow  (No,  I  thank  you,  add  elegance  to  its  form  ;  we  were  tired 
thinks  I,  not  any  for  me.  I  don’t  want  and  travel-stained,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
to  be  chased  round  Wyoming  in  a  buggy  we  did  look  a  most  disreputable  gang, 
by  a  parcel  of  Sioux  Indians).  In  the  After  all,  it  is  the  clothes  that  make  the 
mean  time  you  are  pretty  hungry,  I  ex-  man.  One  reads  in  books  of  gifted  in- 
pect.  What  !  come  in  ail  the  way  from  dividuals —  superior  persons,  in  whose 
the  big  bend  did  you,  you  don’t  say.  uncontaminated  veins  courses  the  bluest 
Well,  we  will  soon  settle  that  all  right ;  Norman  blood — who  are  supposed  to 
supper  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes.  In  present  a  dignified  and  gentlemanlike 
the  mean  time  don’t  you  think  just  a  appearance  under  all  circumstances  ; 
little —  eh  ?  yes,  I  think  so,  from  a  but  one  does  not  come  across  them  in 
purely  medical  point  of  view,  I  should  real  life.  The  gentility  of  most  men  is 
certainly  recommendiit,”  and  the  Doctor  contained  in  their  shirt  collars.  The 
left  the  room,  to  reappear  in  a  minute  simple  innocence  of  a  narrow  band  of 
preceded  by  a.‘pleasant  tinkling  of  spoons  white  undefiled  linen  invests  the  whole 
and  glasses.  “  How  ?”  said  the  doctor,  figure  with  an  air  that  nothing  else  can 
and  “  how”  we  replied  in  chorus,  re-  impart,  and  stamps  upon  it  the  sign  of 
placing  our  empty  goblets  on  the  table,  gentleman.  Remove  it,  supply  its  place 
and  in  a  few  minutes  four  hungry  indi-  with  a  ragged  woollen  muffler  or  ker- 
viduals  were  seated  round  the  table,  chief  of  ancient,  date,  and  the  effect  is 
busily  engaged  in  spoiling  appetites  en-  marvellous  and  sad.  If  you  want  to 
gendered  by  a  long  day’s  ride.  destroy  an  aristocracy,  cut  off  their  col- 

Some  time  after  I  asked  the  Doctor,  lars,  not  their  heads.  Of  course  there 
who  proved  to  be  not  only  a  most  hos-  are  some  men  who  bear  the  change  better 
pitable  host  but  also  a  most  charming  than  others.  So  there  are  some  indi- 
and  agreeable  companion,  why  he  ap-  viduals  among  all  those  classes  that  lead 
peared  so  much  astonished  and  in  fact  rough,  wild,  out-of-door  lives,  such  as 
disgusted  at  our  first  appearance,  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  cattle  men, 
“Well,”  he  said,  “you  must  not  be  lumber  men,  etc.,  who  look  more  refined 
offended,  you  know,  but  really  you  did  and  neater  than  their  fellows,  and  these 
look  the  most  horrid  set  of  scoundrels  ;  men,  being  to  the  manner  bom,  will  look 
upon  my  word  you  were  the  very  rough-  a  great  Ideal  more  like  gentlemen  than 
est-looking  crowd  I  have  seen  since  1  any  gentleman  who  has  taken  to  the  wild 
came  out  west.  I  thought  at  first  that  life  for  a  while.  A  few  weeks  in  the 
some  one  of  the  cattle-boys  had  met  with  wilderness  will  transform  the  most  high- 
some  accident,  broken  his  leg  or  some-  bred  looking  man,  and  give  him  the  ap- 
thing,  but  when  you  all  stood  up,  and  pearance  of  an  atrocious  villain  uf  the 
there  was  evidently  nothing  the  matter  deepest  dye.  The  reader  need  not  sup- 
with  any  of  you,  I  was  puzzled.  I  pose  that  I  have  any  personal  feeling  in 
could  not  make  out  who  you  were  or  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  my  appear- 
what  you  wanted,  anyhow.”  I  could  ance  and  probable  circumstances  in  life 
not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  Doctor’s  have  been  the  subject  of  varied  criticism 
first  estimate  of  our  social  status  and  and  frequent  remarks.  I  have  had  many 
moral  character.  Our  countenances,  trades,  occupations,  and  missions  in  life 
scarred  by  the  cutting  wind,  blistered  attributed  to  me,  all  very  wide  of  the 
and  peeled  by  the  rays  of  a  bright  mark,  but  none  of  them  incompatible 
winter’s  sun  reflected  from  dazzling  with  a  decent  and  honorable  existence, 
snow  or  the  almost  equally  white  surface  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  no 
of  alkaline  plains,  were  partially  con-  ground  of  complaint,  seeing  that  I  have 
cealed  by  a  three  weeks’  growth  of  stub-  no  faith  in  the  novelist’s  theory  of  the 
bly  beard,  and  were  deeply  engrained  indestructibility  of  a  gentlemanlike  ap- 
with  the  black  impalpable  powder  swept  pearance,  but  believe  only  in  the  saving 
from  off  the  burned  prairie  by  fierce  qualities  of  a  shirt  collar  ;  and  hold  that 
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without  that  mystic  ring,  if  you  take  a 
lot  of  men  from  different  classes,  mix 
them  up,  dress  them  in  the  same  rough 
clothes,  and  see  that  they  are  all  equally 
unkempt,  unshaven,  and  unclean,  you 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  separate  them 
correctly  again. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  were  busily 
engaged,  in  "  paying  visits”  during  the 
first  two,  and  in  recuperating  our  shat¬ 
tered  constitutions  on  the  third.  Then 
Christmas  was  close  at  hand,  and  we 
concluded  to  celebrate  that  festival  in 
the  fort,  so  that  it  was  not  until  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  that  we 
sallied  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  into 
the  Black  Hills.  Game  proved  toler¬ 
ably  abundant,  but  the  weather  was  aw¬ 
fully  cold,  too  cold  for  pleasure.  If  I 
may  here  be  allowed  to  offer  one  word 
of  advice  to  huntefs,  I  would  say.  Don’t 
go  out  on  the  plains  in  the  northern  and 
middle  Territories  and  States  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle.  Up  to  about  Christmas  you 
are  safe  enough  ;  you  will  experience 
spells  of  cold  weather,  but  nothing  to 
hurt,  up  to  that  time,  but  after  the  end 
of  December  you  may  be  caught  at  any 
moment  in  a  cold  snap,  lasting  several 
days,  when  the  thermometer  will  go 
down  va^y  low,  and  the  intense  cold  be 
accompanied  by  violent  cruel  gales  of 
wind.  Such  storms  are  dangerous,  and 
may  result  in  loss  of  limb  or  even  of 
life  to  the  traveller  whose  camp  is  ^  an 
exposed  position.  Among  the  hills  and 
in  the  forest  you  are  right  enough  at  all 
times,  for  it  is  your  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  the  men  with  you,  if  you  cannot 
make  yourself  comfortable  in  any 
weather  where  fuel  and  shelter  can  be 
obtained.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc¬ 
curred  during  this  expedition  except  a 
little  misunderstanding  which  came  near 
proving  inconvenient  to  one  of  the 
party.  As  one  of  the  officers  from  the 
fort  and  I  were  returning  to  camp  one 
evening,  making  our  way  through  a  thick 
growth  of  brush  and  cotton-wood  trees 
that  fringed  a  little  stream,  we  happened 
to  start  one  of  those  huge  prairie  hares 
commonly  called  Jack-rabbits.  We 
fired  at  him,  as  we  were  close  to  the 
camp  and  there  was  no  danger  of  scaring 
better  game,  and  then  slid  off  our  horses 
and  commenced  peering  and  poking 
about  among  the  bushes  to  try  and  get 
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another  shot.  We  had  fired  two  or  three 
more  unsuccessful  shots,  when  we  broke 
suddenly  into  a  little  open  glade,  in  full 
view  of  a  small  log  shanty.  We  were 
vastly  astonished,  for  we  did  not  know 
there  was  a  human  habitation  within 
miles  and  miles  of  us,  and  to  add  to  Qur 
dismay  an  excited  German  sprang  up  in 
the  open  doorway  and  advanced  to  us, 
shouting  and  gesticulating  in  the  wildest 
manner.  ”  Mein  Gott  !”  he  cried,  ”  I 
am  so  glad  I  did  not  shoot.  Oh,  mein 
Gott,  1  am  so  glad.  I  thought  the  In¬ 
dians  were  on  me  this  time  sure  ;  what 
for  you  fire  into  mein  house  ?  Three  or 
four  bullets  come  right  slam  into  mein 
house,  I  tell  you.  I  was  lying  down  be¬ 
hind  a  fiour-sack,  and  could  see  you 
peeping  about  in  the  bush  like  so  many 
Indian  thieves.  I  got  a  beautiful  sight 
on  that  little  fellow  in  the  deer-skin 
shirt,  and  was  shoost  about  to  pull  when 
you  come  out  into  the  open,  and  I  saw 
you  were  white  men.  He’d  have  gone 
up  anyhow,  I  tell  you.  I  had  a  sure 
thing  on  him.”  It  was  no  wonder  the 
poor  man  was  alarmed,  for  in  fact  some 
of  our  bullets  had  by  bad  luck  gone  right 
into  his  shanty  through  the  open  door. 
He  had  made  all  his  preparations,  had 
thrown  down  two  sacks  of  flour  across 
the  doorway,  and  was  lying  down  behind 
them,  with  his  finger  pressing  the  trigger 
of  a  sixteen-shooter  repeating  rifle  when 
we  burst  out  of  the  bush  and  revealed 
ourselves  just  in  time.  The  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  been  serious,  if  not 
they  would  have  been  comical,  for  if  he 
had  fired  we  should  have  taken  him  for 
Indians,  and  should  have  got  into  cover 
and  returned  the  fire  ;  and  our  friends, 
hearing  an  unusual  amount  of  shooting 
close  to  the  camp,  would  have  come  to 
our  assistance,  and  a  little  battle  all 
about  nothing  would  have  ensued. 

We  enjoyed  pretty  fair  sport  during 
this  hunt,  and  got  a  good  many  deer  and 
two  sheep,  but  the  latter  were  small 
young  rams,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
killed  a  large  specimen  some  time  later 
that  I  quite  forgave  the  "  cut  off  ”  band 
of  Sioux  for  disturbing  us  in  the  bluffs. 

Indians  are  a  great  nuisance,  more 
especially  the  Sioux,  who  roam  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  interior  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  eastward  to  the  territories  of 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Chippewas. 
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How  these  two  tribes  can  ever  have 
fought  together  much  1  don’t  know,  for 
a  Sioux  is  entirely  out  of  his  element  off 
the  plains,  knows  little  of  canoes,  and 
hates  to  trust  himself  in  the  woods  or 
among  the  mountains  ;  while  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  is  a  fish  out  of  water  when  away 
from  his  swamps,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
woods.  They  are  a  fine  tribe,  the  Chip- 
pewas,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  them 
goes,  and  much  to  be  preferred  in  every 
way  to  their  roving,  marauding,  trouble¬ 
some  neighbors  on  the  plains.  I  think 
it  is  Washington  Irving  who  has  some¬ 
where  (1  forget  where)  unfavorably  con¬ 
trasted  the  Indian,  half-breed,  or  French 
voyageur,  “  cowering  in  his  canoe,”  with 
the  bold  adventurous  hunters  and  trap¬ 
pers  who  career  on  their  high-mettled 
steeds  over  the  boundless  prairie.  With 
all  deference  to  Washington  Irving,  I  do 
not  think  he  could  have  had  much  act¬ 
ual  experience  in  canoes,  or  he  would 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  ”  cower,” 
nor  would  he  have  found  travelling  in  a 
canoe  conducive  to  a  mean,  melancholy, 
dispirited  frame  of  mind,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Canadian  Indians  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  intyageurs  and 
other  half-breeds  are  about  the  most  joy¬ 
ous,  light-hearted  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

I  made  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
among  mountain  sheep  afterwards  in 
Estes  Park  in  Colorado,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  caught  a  young  one  alive.  I  left 
the  ranche  just  before  gray  dawn  to  take 
a  solitary  stroll  round  the  margin  of  St. 
Mary’s  Lake,  and  on  the  slopes  and 
spurs  of  Sheep  Mountain,  and  to  enjoy 
that  most  glorious  spectacle,  a  sunrise 
among  the  mountains.  I  had  also  some 
hopes  of  picking  up  a  sheep  or  deer.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  a  summer  sunrise  in  those 
regions.  There  is  a  curious  effect  in 
nature  just  before  the  break  of  day  that 
is  impossible  to  describe,  but  that  I 
think  all  who  have  passed  many  nights 
under  the  stars  will  recognize.  There 
comes  a  sort  of  strange  uneasy  feeling 
through  the  atmosphere,  a  faint  tremor 
as  of  cold  air  moves  over  the  earth,  as  if 
Nature  shivered  in  her  sleep,  grew  rest¬ 
less,  and  half  awoke. 

That  sensation  will  be  the  first  token 
of  the  great  change  at  hand.  Then  the 
morning  star  shines  out  bright  and 


strong,  and  the  other  constellations  be¬ 
gin  to  fade.  The  highest  peaks  seem  to 
approach  one  quickly,  commence  to  look 
nearer,  to  stand  out  clearer  and  whiter 
than  before.  A  faint,  a  very  faint,  light 
steals  over  them,  a  radiance  deepening 
quickly  into  the  beautifql  color  of  a 
fresh  rose,  deepening  still,  flushing, 
glowing,  and  spreading  downwards, 
coloring  the  snow  a  most  delicate  pink, 
gilding  with  bright  gold  the  yellow  grass, 
burnishing  and  shining  like  silver  on  ice 
and  rock.  Mists  creep  up  the  hillsides, 
gray  in  the  valleys,  pink  on  the  tops, 
brooding  sluggishly  in  heavy  clouds 
among  the  lower  masses  of  timber, 
gauzy,  thin,  transparent,  and  hanging  in 
long  wisps  and  shreds  from  the  higher 
summits  of  the  range.  Of  a  sudden  a 
bare  naked  crag,  piercing  the  heavens, 
blazes  into  dazzling  light,  like  a  fiery 
beacon.  Peak  after  peak  answers  the 
signal.  The  light  flows  down.  The 
mists  float  up.  Black  darkness  still 
reigns  in  the  valleys,  the  eastern  slopes 
are  still  wrapped  in  sleep,  but  the  west¬ 
ern  hillsides  are  sparkling  with  the 
brightness  of  a  white  frost  or  dewdrops 
under  a  dazzling  sun,  and  all  the  fells 
and  peaks  above  them  are  bathed  in 
light.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is  never  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  first  hour 
of  the  dawn. 

It  is  not  difficult,  after  several  days’ 
hard  work  hunting,  to  spend  an  idle  day 
or  two  in  such  a  scene,  watching  the 
face  of  nature  ever  changing  under  cloud 
and  sunshine,  calm  and  tempest.  The 
eye  never  aches  at  the  sight  of  lovely 
scenery,  nor  does  the  soul  sadden.  It 
is  the  one  thing  that  never  palls,  with 
which  neither  mind  nor  body  is  ever 
weary. 

The  love  of  hunting  is  a  passion  that 
leads  a  man  into  scenes  of  most  pictu¬ 
resque  beauty.  The  speckled  trout  al¬ 
lures  him  to  lake  and  stream  ;  in  pursuit 
of  deer,  he  wanders  through  many  a 
secluded  valley,  amid  scenes  of  soft 
beauty,  which  otherwise  he  might  never 
see.  To  find  the  ”  big-horn”  he  scales 
giddy  precipices,  and  climbs  to  soaring 
peaks,  and  confronts  nature  face  to  face 
in  her  grandest,  most  terrific  moods. 
He  is  with  nature  always,  whether  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  his  birch-bark 
canoe. 
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Walking  in  the  midst  of  such  lovely 
scenery,  and  watching  the  day  break  in 
such  infinite  splendor,  I  must  confess 
that  I  became  somewhat  careless  as  to 
my  hunting,  and  stumbled  right  on  top 
of  a  little  band  of  sheep,  feeding  on  the 
level  ground,  before  I  was  aware  of  their 
presence.  In  fact  I  did  not  see  them 
until  they  started.  I  fired,  but  without 
any  effect,  and  set  the  hound,  poor  old 
Plunk,  after  them. 

They  had  got  too  good  a  start,  and  he 
could  not  come  near  them,  but  after  a 
while  I  noticed  a  little  sheep  lagging  be¬ 
hind.  Thinking  Plunk  might  overtake 
it,  I  started  off  best  pace  after  him.  It 
is  no  joke  running  over  rough  ground  at 
an  elevation  of  some  8coo  feet  on  a 
blazing  hot  July  morning  in  Colorado, 
and  I  puffed  and  blew  and  “  larded  the 
lean  earth”  in  the  most  generous  man¬ 
ner. 

When  I  came  up  I  found  the  sheep 
perched  on  a  little  pinnacle  of  rock,  and 
the  hound  baying  furiously  below.  Poor 
little  beast,  I  pitied  it.  It  was  only 
about  three  months  old,  and  it  looked 
very  forlorn  ;  it  was  very  slightly 
wounded  also,  a  fact  which  I  did  not 
know  before.  I  went  up  to  it  and  pat¬ 
ted  it,  and  the  poor  little  creature  did  not 
seem  much  frighten^,  and  did  not  mind 
my  touching  it  a  bit  ;  but  it  would  not 
follow  me.  It  was  too  much  afraid  of 
the  dog,  I  fancy.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  alive,  for  a 
tame  sheep  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity.  I 
was  afraid  to  leave  it  alone  while  I  went 
for  a  wagon,  and  I  was  afraid  of  leaving 
the  hound  to  watch  it,  lest  he  should  run 
in  upon  it  and  kill  it  during  my  absence. 
So  I  concluded  to  pack  it  into  the  ranche 
on  my  back.  A  nice  job  I  had  of  it. 
The  little  animal  was  as  strong  as  a  don¬ 
key,  and  kicked  and  walloped  about  all 
the  time.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  keep  it  on  my  shoulders.  By  that 
time  the  forenoon  was  far  spent,  and  the 
sun  was  pouring  down  with  tropical 
strength.  I  don’t  know  which  of  us 
was  most  exhausted  by  the  time  we  got 
to  the  house.  However,  I  was  none  the 
worse,  but  the  poor  little  sheep  never 
recovered.  He  drank  lots  of  milk,  and 
seemed  all  right  for  the  first  day,  but 
after  that  he  pined  away  and  died  in 
three  or  four  days. 

Running  sheep  with  hounds  is  a  good 


deal  practised  in  some  places.  I  don’t 
like  it.  It  is  a  reprehensible  habit,  and 
scares  all  the  game  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  very  sure  and  easy  way  of  killing 
sheep  if  you  have  a  first-rate  dog  and 
the  ground  is  suitable  to  the  sport,  but 
unless  those  two  conditions  are  fulfilled 
the  chance  of  success  is  small.  Your 
hound  must  be  very  speedy  and  staunch 
and  accustomed  to  the  business  ;  and 
the  sheep  must  be  found  near  some  iso¬ 
lated  pinnacle  or  crags  of  cliff.  You 
creep  up  as  near  as  you  possibly  can  to 
the  game,  and  then  start  the  dog  at 
them,  yelling  and  hallooing,  to  scare 
them  as  much  as  possible,  as  soon  as 
you  perceive  that  they  have  caught  sight 
of  the  hound.  The  sheep  will  run 
straight  up  the  mountain,  and  will  beat 
any  dog  in  a  short  time  ;  but  if  the 
hound  has  got  a  good  start,  and  if  the 
ground  has  been  pretty  level  at  first,  he 
will  press  them  so  hard  that  one  or  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  of  them  will  take  ref¬ 
uge  on  the  first  precipitous  cliff  or  crag 
they  can  find.  If  that  happens  to  be  an 
isolated  rock  so  small  that  the  dog  can 
keep  guard  round  the  base  of  it,  he  will 
keep  the  sheep  at  bay — “  treed,”  as  they 
say  in  Colorado — until  his  master  comes 
up.  But  for  one  successful  run  you  may 
make  many  unsuccessful  ones.  Nothing 
scares  game  so  much  as  running  them 
with  dogs,  and  consequently  it  is  a  pas¬ 
time  that  ought  never  to  be  pursued,  or 
at  any  rate  hardly  ever,  and  then  only 
when  you  can  be  quite  certain  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  place  where  I  caught  the  lit¬ 
tle  sheep  was  very  favorable  for  running 
them. 

The  water  of  St.  Mary’s  Lake  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  and 
leaves  a  deposit  of  that  substance  round 
the  edge.  The  spot  is  in  consequence 
much  frequented  by  sheep,  who,  in 
common  with  all  kinds  of  deer  and  cat¬ 
tle,  are  intensely  fond  of  salt.  In 
former  days  sheep  used  to  come  down 
nearly  every  morning  to  lick  the  alkali 
on  the  little  plains  surrounding  the  lake. 
The  ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  level, 
with  three  or  four  quite  detached  rocks 
jutting  out  of  it,  and  on  one  side  you 
can  get  down  pretty  close  to  the  plain 
w'ithout  showing  yourself.  I  remember 
one  day  that  same  summer  we  passed 
the  lake,  a  party  of  four  of  us  with  a 
string  of  packhorses,  on  our  way  to  pitch 
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camp  for  a  few  days  high  up  on  Long’s 
Peak  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  wapiti 
on  the  highest  fells.  I  was  riding  behind 
when  I  heard  Plunk  barking  furious¬ 
ly  and  on  galloping  up  found  the  caval¬ 
cade  halted  at  a  little  distance,  Plunk 
halfway  up  one  of  the  masses  of  detached 
rock,  barking  vigorously,  and  every  now 
and  then  making  plunges  towards  a  fine 
old  patriarchal  ram  who  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  who,  with  feet 
placed  closed  together  and  head  stooped 
followed  every  movement  of  the  dog, 
presenting  his  massive  horns  to  him  at 
every  point  of  attack.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  sight.  In  front  lay  a  green  grass- 
covered  plain  bounded  by  the  little  lake, 
vividly  blue  and  sparkling  under  a  sum¬ 
mer  breeze  and  the  bright  sun  that  shone 
on  the  w’hite  alkali  that  fringed  its 
shores.  On  the  far  side  of  it  the  moun¬ 
tain  rose,  covered  to  the  right  with  a 
thick  growth  of  green  young  pine  timber, 
but  on  the  left  burned  and  bare,  and 
terminating  in  the  great  crags  and  cliffs 
of  Sheep  Mountain.  In  the  foreground, 
piercing  the  green  plain,  rose  a  mass  of 
Ted  sandstone  crowned  with  the  massive 
and  stately  form  of  the  defiant  ram, 
while  the  huge  dun-colored  hound, 
bristling  with  rage,  furiously  bayed  and 
rushed  at  him  from  below.  The  people 
at  the  ranche  had  roast  mutton  for  din¬ 
ner  that  night,  and  we  had  mutton  chops 
for  tea  on  Long’s  Peak.  That  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  killed  a  sheep  with  a 
hound,  and  it  was  a  mere  accident,  for 
we  ran  across  the  sheep  by  chance. 
Plunk  belonged  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  at 
that  time  owned  the  ranche-house.  He 
was  the  best  dog  for  that  kind  of  work  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  for  if  he  once 
“  treed”  a  sheep  he  would  hold  him  there 
for  days.  He  got  into  many  scrapes, 
poor  beast  ;  he  was  so  eager,  he  would 
follow  sheep  anywhere,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  got  into  positions  from 
which  he  could  not  have  extricated  him¬ 
self  without  human  aid.  And  in  that 
way  he  met  his  fate.  He  got  after  a 
band  of  sheep  one  day,  and  followed 
them  away  off  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
hearing.  No  distant  note  of  baying 
came  to  the  anxious  ear  of  his  master, 
who  searched  all  that  day  for  him  fruit¬ 
lessly  till  nightfall,  and  all  the  next  day 
and  many  days  equally  in  vain.  Poor 
Plunk  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 


He  must  either  have  fallen  over  some 
cliff,  or  have  jumped  down  upon  some 
ledge  from  which  he  could  not  descend 
or  ascend  again,  and  there  perished 
slowly  and  miserably  of  star\’ation. 

The  mountain  sheep  is  a  magnificent 
animal,  and  the  ram  carries  a  splendid 
head.  He  is  wild-looking  and  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  exactly  suits  the  character  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  found.  I 
know  nothing  finer  in  nature  than  the 
massive  form  of  a  big  old  ram  standing 
on  some  jutting  point  of  a  precipitous 
cliff  amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  are  his  home.  It  requires  a 
good  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance 
to  hunt  the  mountain  sheep  successfully. 
As  a  rule  they  are  to  be  found  on  the 
highest  peaks  and  the  most  inaccessible 
positions  of  the  range,  though  in  the 
rutting  season,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  locality  inhabited  by 
sheep  and  undisturbed  by  man,  they 
will  come  down  and  may  be  met  with 
and  killed  with  comparative  case.  To 
hunt  the  animal  with  success,  you  must 
have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  his 
manners  and  customs.  The  mountain 
sheep  in  Colorado  come  down  to  the 
foothills  in  the  early  spring,  and  return 
with  their  lambs  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old  in  the  month  of  June  or  July. 
The  old  rams  stay  up  on  the  mountains, 
and  seem  to  seek  the  highest  crags  for 
shelter,  even  during  the  terrible  storms 
of  winter.  Of  course  the  snow  never 
lies  on  the  more  precipitous  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  is  plenty  of  long 
grass  for  them  to  feed  upon,  and  they 
appear  to  prefer  the  shelter  they  obtain 
among  the  caves  and  caverns  of  the 
rocks  to  coming  down  lower  on  to  more 
snow-encumbered  regions,  and  seeking 
safety  among  the  timber.  They  are  very 
fond  of  alkali,  like  all  other  animals,  and 
will  run  great  risks  to  get  a  lick  of  salt 
every  now  and  then  ;  they  will  also  come 
down  to  feed  occasionally  on  little  plains 
and  parks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

I  have  shot  many,  many  sheep  at  one 
spot  close  to  the  margin  of  a  shallow 
brackish  piond.  Finding  that  they  gen¬ 
erally  came  down  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  used  to  get 
there  about  seven,  and  sit  down  and 
wait  patiently  for  them.  I  have  seen 
them  over  and  over  again  descend  the 
mountain,  skylarking  among  themselves. 
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galloping  down  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
then  stopping  and  looking  out  carefully 
all  over  the  country.  Finally  they 
would  descend  to  the  pond,  and,  after 
some  hesitation  and  a  great  deal  of  cau¬ 
tion,  would  walk  boldly  out  on  the  plain, 
and  begin  to  lick  the  alkali  and  browse 
a  little  on  the  grass. 

They  would  stop  down  sometimes  an 
hour  or  two  if  undisturbed,  and  I  have 
often  watched  them  simply  to  see  what 
they  would  do.  After  a  time  they  would 
scamper  off  again,  butting  each  other 
with  their  heads  in  sport,  and  at  last 
would  clamber  up  the  mountain-side  and 
disappear.  The  great  thing  in  sheep¬ 
hunting  is  to  get  above  them  ;  it  is  no 
use  whatever  trying  to  stalk  a  big  ram 
by  endeavoring  to  get  up  to  him  from 
underneath,  because  he  is  certain  to  see 
you.  The  only  chance,  if  you  know 
where  he  is  likely  to  be,  is  to  climb  up 
above  him  and  work  gradually  down  ; 
then  you  have  a  fair  likelihood  of  com¬ 
ing  upon  him,  for  he  is  accustomed  to 
look  below  for  danger. 

It  is  labor  lost  to  follow  their  tracks. 
There  is  a  certain  great  old  ram  that  I 
know  of  which  nobody  has  been  able  to 
kill  yet.  I  have  never  seen  him,  but  I 
know  the  size  of  his  foot  accurately. 

I  followed  him  all  day  once  some  years 
ago,  and  he  fooled  me  beautifully.  I 
started  out  alone  about  seven  o’clock 
one  winter’s  morning,  and  had  not  rid¬ 
den  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  house  in  Estes  Park  when  I  struck  a 
very  large  sheep  track  plainly  visible  in 
the  snow.  I  followed  it  a  little  while, 
till  it  seemed  to  be  so  fresh  that  I  dis¬ 
mounted,  tied  up  my  horse,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot.  The  track  was  gigantic, 
and  as  it  led  right  in  the  direction  of  the 
habitation  of  this  particular  old  ram,  I 
knew  it  must  be  his  foot ;  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  him  all  day  if  necessary 
on  the  chance  of  a  shot.  I  left  my  bag 
and  luncheon,  took  off  my  coat,  and 
prepared  myself  for  a  long  and  arduous 
climb. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  sheep 
was  travelling  along  a  very  steep  moun¬ 
tain  side  all  covered  with  loose  stones, 
and  though  I  was  in  moccasins,  which 
are  the  best  wear  for  hunting,  I  could 
not  move  without  making  a  noise,  and  I 
started  my  sheep.  After  walking  about 
half  an  hour  I  came  to  the  place  where 


he  had  started,  but  followed  on  all  the 
same,  in  the  hope  of  getting  sight  of 
him,  and  presently  came  to  another  spot 
where  he  had  stood  and  looked  about 
him.  He  had  no  doubt  caught  sight  of 
me,  for  he  had  started  off  on  a  dead 
jump  straight  down  a  very  steep  ravine, 
at  least  a  thousand  feet  deep  and  equally 
precipitous  on  the  other  side.  I  could 
make  out  his  tracks  going  down,  but 
could  not  see  anything  of  him,  although 
I  sat  down  and  carefully  examined  the 
opposite  face  of  the  mountain  with  my 
glasses.  So  down  I  went,  and  presently 
struck  his  tracks  again  going  up  the 
other  side.  It  was  a  terribly  hard 
mountain  to  climb.  It  had  once  been 
clothed  with  a  thick  covering  of  pine 
trees  which  had  all  been  burnt  and  blown 
down,  and  the  ground  was  completely 
strewn  with  trunks  of  trees,  smooth  and 
slippery.  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  foot 
touched  the  ground  one-fourth  of  the 
distance,  for  I  was  obliged  to  walk  along 
the  trees,  and  hop  and  jump  from  one 
to  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  a 
squirrel.  Added  to  which  inconven¬ 
ience  there  was  about  a  foot  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  melted  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  frozen  by  the  cold,  so  that  a 
thick  crust  had  formed,  just  strong 
enough  to  bear  your  weight  about  a 
second,  then  let  you  through  plump  to 
the  ground.  It  was  terrible  ground  to 
travel  over,  and  it  exhausted  me,  but  I 
was  in  hopes  it  exhausted  the  sheep  also, 
because  the  footprints  began  to  be  deep¬ 
ly  dyed  with  blood,  showing  that  the 
sheep  was  cutting  himself  with  the  crust 
on  the  snow.  I  followed  and  followed 
my  sheep,  now  and  then  stopping  to  use 
my  glass,  because  the  tracks  were  so 
fresh  that  I  fancied  he  ought  to  be  in 
sight ;  but  I  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of 
him,  and  so  imagining  that  he  must  be 
further  off  than  1  had  supposed,  I  still 
followed  the  tracks  till  I  got  near  the  top 
of  a  mountain  which  forms  a  ridge  or 
offshoot  from  the  gigantic  mass  of 
Long’s  Peak. 

Near  the  top  of  this  ridge  was  a  notch, 
through  which,  as  I  got  nearer,  I  could 
see  that  the  tracks  led.  I  hurried  as 
much  as  possible,  thinking  to  myself  that 
he  could  not  be  very  far  off,  and  that  in 
all  probability  when  I  got  to  the  top  and 
looked  down  through  the  notch  into 
Willow  Park  beyond  I  should  see  him 
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somewhere  below  me,  and  have  a  good 
chance  of  a  shot,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
stalk. 

When  I  reached  the  top  I  found  the 
tracks  led  down  through  the  notch  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and*  then 
stopped  ;  and  on  looking  about  me  1 
discovered  that  my  friend,  this  crafty 
old  ram,  had  gone  down  a  little  way  so 
as  to  deceive  me,  had  then  made  a 
violent  leap  on  one  side,  gone  straight 
back  again  through  the  notch,  climbed 
up  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  there, 
and  no  doubt  had  been  looking  at 
me  and  laughing  as  I  toiled  laboriously 
up  the  hillside  ^ter  him  until  I  got  un¬ 
pleasantly  near,  when  he  had  started 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  top  of  Long’s 
Peak.  It  was  now  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  of  course  I  had  to 
give  up  the  chase  and  scramble  down 
the  mountain  as  best  I  could.  The 
ground  was  so  dangerous  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  very  carefully,  and  it  was 
dark  before  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  ravine. 

I  was  very  tired  by  this  time,  having 
been  up  before  daylight,  and  working 
hard  all  day  with  nothing  to  eat  ;  and  I 
was  getting  awfully  cold  also,  for  I  had 
left  my  coat  behind.  However,  I  had 
to  climb  up  the  opposite  slope,  which  I 
eventually  succeeded  in  doing,  and  then 
had  to  look  for  my  coat,  but  could  not 
find  it  anywhere.  Then  I  searched  for 
my  luncheon  bag,  but  could  not  find  that 
either. 

It  was  pitch  dark  by  this  time,  so  I 


gave  up  the  search  for  them,  and  began 
to  look  for  my  horse,  but  could  not  find 
him. 

It  sounds  very  easy  to  remember 
where  you  left  your  horse,  and  to  find 
him,  but  it  is  not  such  a  simple  matter 
when  it  is  pitch  dark,  when  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
when  you  have  the  whole  of  Colorado  to 
look  in.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
could  have  walked  back  in  two  or  three 
hours’  time,  and  would  have  done  so, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  leave  my  horse  out 
all  night,  lest  he  should  freeze  to  death. 
He  was  not  hitched  up  by  the  bridle 
merely,  but  securely  fastened  with  a 
strong  new  lariat,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  have  broken,  so  I  kept  hunting 
about  until  eventually  I  found  the  poor 
beast.  How  glad  he  was  to  see  me  ! 
No  doubt  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  deserted. 

It  was  a  difficult  job  to  get  home,  for 
I  had  to  lead  the  horse  a  long  way  down 
the  hillside,  over  ground  thickly  strewn 
with  fallen  trees,  and  the  night  was  pitch 
dark.  I  blundered  and  stumbled,  and 
I  swore,  and  he  swore,  if  a  horse  can 
swear,  and  stumbled  and  blundered ; 
and  we  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  alto¬ 
gether  till  we  got  on  more  level  ground, 
and  I  was  able  to  get  on  his  back  and 
make  rapid  progress.  We  reached  the 
shanty,  pretty  tired,  about  eleven  o’clock 
at  night.  That  old  ram  had  fooled  me 
completely,  and  I  have  never  since  had 
a  chance  of  paying  him  out  for  it. — 
Nituteenlh  Century. 


WEATHER  AND  MORALS. 


Among  the  external  conditions  that 
influence  morality,  the  weather  has  hard¬ 
ly  received  sufficient  attention.  Bad 
drainage,  overcrowding,  superfluous 
public-houses,  all  have  had  ample  con¬ 
sideration.  But  the  one  influence  affect¬ 
ing  all  ages  and  all  classes  alike,  I  mean 
the  pure  spirit  of  contradictiousness 
characteristic  of  our  English  weather, 
has  never  been  fairly  estimated.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  what  old  nurses  call  “  con- 
trairiness”  deep  seated  in  things  in 
general ;  in  drawers  that  will  not  open 
when  you  want  them,  and  stick  fast 
when  you  want  them  to  shut ;  in  re¬ 


quired  papers  which  are  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  file  when  you  think  they 
are  at  the  top  ;  in  horses  that  fall  lame 
on  the  one  day  out  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  when  you  most  of  all  want 
them  ;  in  railway  trains,  which  are 
always  delayed  when  you  arrive  at  the 
station  early,  and  leave  punctually  to  the 
moment  when  you  are  half  a  minute  late. 
But  this  element  of  perversity  is  most 
potent  of  all  in  the  weather  :  witness 
bitter  east  winds  in  late  Easters  after 
a  genial  outburst  of  spring ;  witness 
streaming  Whitsuntides  after  a  month  of 
cloudless  skies.  If  we  could  add  up  in 
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one  sum  all  the  profane  language,  pee¬ 
vish  tempers,  needless  potations,  home 
quarrels,  childish  misdemeanors,  and 
domestic  chastisements  clearly  traceable 
in  the  course  of  one  year  to  provoking 
weather,  we  should  hnd  that  moralists 
and  social  reformers  have  here  neglected 
a  very  potent  power  of  temptation.  It 
may  be  replied  that  social  reformers  deal 
only  with  removable  evils,  and  that  the 
weather  is  hopelessly  incorrigible,  while 
moralists  can  only  give  us  the  cheap  ad¬ 
vice  to  grin  and  bear  it  as  we  may.  But 
in  these  times  of  scientific  surprises  the 
true  age  of  magic  and  wizardry,  the 
word  impossible  is  rapidly  falling  out  of 
use,  except  in  the  familiar  language  of 
conventional  exaggeration. 

No,  there  is  no  absolute  impossibflity 
about  human  control  of  the  weather — 
within  limits,  of  course.  We  cannot 
change  the  order  of  the  seasons,  nor  re¬ 
verse  their  character.  To  do  this  would 
involve  a  remodelling  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  great  as  is  my  confidence  in 
“  the  coming  race,”  1  do  not  credit  them 
either  with  the  power  to  accomplish  that, 
or  with  the  wisdom  that  would  justify 
even  a  desire  for  it.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  ever  have 

“  a  lever  to  uplift  the  earth, 

And  roll  it  in  another  course.” 

Yet  that  the  time  may  come  when,  if  a 
whole  nation  concurs  in  the  desire  to 
have  a  fine  day  on  a  particular  date,  the 
matter  may  be  arranged,  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable.  And  only  think  to  what  an 
indefinite  extent  the  value  of  bank  holi¬ 
days,  for  instance,  would  be  increased  if 
that  could  be  done  ’  Why  not  ?  Civi¬ 
lization  certainly  affects  climate,  and 
climate  involves  weather.  Much  as  we 
complain  of  our  capricious  skies,  they 
are  by  no  means  such  dreary  tissues  of 
mugginess  and  mist  as  are  pictured  by 
continental  critics.  Southern  notions 
about  our  climate  are  traditional  from 
Roman  times,  and  were  justified  then  by 
the  prevalent  and  oppressive  humidity 
of  an  island  densely  clothed  with  wood. 
But  the  clearing  of  our  forests  has  re¬ 
duced  our  rainfall,  lessened  our  rivers, 
dried  up  our  bogs,  and  diminished  our 
fogs,  except  of  course  in  London,  where 
they  are  maintained  by  exceptional  and 
clearly  preventable  causes.  No  doubt 
the  general  diminution  of  humidity  is  a 


very  dififerent  thing  from  the  prevention 
of  rain  on  any  particular  day.  But  we 
can  certainly  bring  on  rain  if  we  only 
choose  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  discharge  of  rain  on  one  day 
would  prevent  its  falling  on  the  next.  It 
has  been  noticed,  I  believe,  that  almost 
every  great  battle  has  been  followed  by 
a  shower  of  rain  ;  and  the  phenomenon 
is  attributed  to  atmospheric  concussions 
produced  by  the  amount  of  gunpowder 
exploded.  A  mock  bombardment  of 
London  from  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  would 
perhaps  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
clearing  the  air  of  rain  in  preparation 
for  the  “  Derby  but  processes  are 
cheapened  by  the  progress  of  discovery, 
and  perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be 
effected  hereafter  at  a  lower  figure. 

What  may  not  be  expected,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  this  new-born  power  of 
electricity  which  we  have  just  succeeded 
in  bottling  up  like  the  Arab  story-teller’s 
Afrite,  for  use  whenever  required  ?  If 
we  can  catch  the  wandering  forces  of 
winds  and  tides  and  streams,  and  im¬ 
prison  them  in  electric  cells,  to  be  set  to 
work  where  they  are  wanted,  the  smoke 
of  London  and  our  big  towns  will  be¬ 
come  a  wanton  atrocity,  to  be  blown 
away  for  ever  by  the  breath  of  public  in¬ 
dignation.  With  smoke  will  go  fog,  and 
with  fog  an  immense  deal  of  bronchitis 
and  bad  temper.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Rain,  as  well  as  other  elements  of 
weather,  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
eleqtric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
indeed  is  shown  by  thunder  showers. 
Now,  if  we  can  convert  every  moving 
force  of  nature  into  stored-up  electricity, 
we  may  accumulate  any  conceivable 
amount  of  it.  And  if  so,  who  shall  set 
a  limit  to  the  extent  of  our  power  to  ad¬ 
just  the  balance  of  electric  currents  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  air  and  clouds  ?  It  was 
thought  a  wonderful  achievement  of  Dr. 
Franklin  to  draw  down  lightning  out  of 
the  sky.  But  it  will  be  a  still  greater 
thing  to  put  it  back  again  ;  yet  surely  by 
no  means  impossible.  At  any  rate,  be 
that  as  it  may,  in  our  growing  control 
of  the  immeasurable  force  of  electricity, 
there  is  certainly  the  “  promise  and  po¬ 
tency”  of  human  dominion  over  the  air 
as  well  as  over  the  sea  and  land.  Arti¬ 
ficial  thunder-shocks  may  so  shake  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  it  will  deposit  its  rain  at 
our  bidding,  and  so  we — in  the  persons 
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of  our  great-great-grandchildren — may 
at  least  be  able  to  secure  one  fine  day  at 
our  discretion.  The  clerk  of  the  weather 
office  will  no  longer  be  a  myth.  Or,  like 
many  another  myth,  he  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  deep  prophetic  instinct 
buried  under  human  ignorance.  Like 
the  seven-league  boots  realized  in  rail¬ 
ways,  like  Puck’s  girdle  round  the  earth, 
now  almost  achieved  by  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  he  too  will  be  embodied — and  I 
do  not  envy  him  his  post. 

One  fine  day  determinable  when  want¬ 
ed  for  a  national  holiday — surely  that  is 
not  an  extravagant  stretch  of  presump¬ 
tion.  Vet  its  influence  not  only  on  en¬ 
joyment,  but  on  morals,  would  be  enor¬ 
mous.  Philanthropists  are  moved  to 
pity  by  disease  and  toil,  while  they  over¬ 
look  the  yet  more  prevalent,  stinging, 
insufferable  irritation  caused  by  disap¬ 
pointment  of  little  pleasures.  After  all 
it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  any  class 
or  age  that  is  affected  by  disease  on  any 
one  day.  Under  Factory  Acts,  and 
Education  Codes,  and  School  Boards, 
childhood  is  for  the  most  part  saved 
from  mechanical  toil.  But  when  a 
general  holiday  rises  with  a  dim  wet 
dawn,  and  thirty  million  pairs  of  expect¬ 
ant  eyes  look  out  on  streaming  streets 
or  lanes  where  all  anticipation  is  drowned 
in  an  instant,  all  ages  and  classes  alike, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  last 
more  bitterly  than  the  rest,  suffer  the 
pang  of  disappointment.  In  such  a  case 
the  trouble  of  one  household  is  a  type  of 
a  hundred  thousand  similar  woes,  and  so 
rises  to  the  grim  dignity  of  calamity. 

The  domestically  disposed  workman 
has  laid  his  plans  in  a  family  council  of 
many  sessions  for  weeks  gone  by,  and 
stored  his  pocket  with  convenient  silver 
coin.  His  little  woman  has  washed  and 
mended  and  trimmed  till  her  heart 
quickens  an‘d  her  eye  brightens  as  she 
thinks  of  the  admirable  spectacle  her 
five  youngsters  will  form  among  the 
holiday  crowd.  The  children  are  awake 
from  five  o’clock,  whispering  together 
in  bed  of  their  schemes  for  donkeys, 
and  sherbet,  and  merry-go-rounds,  and 
swings.  They  are  counting  over  accu¬ 
mulated  pence  and  half-pence,  the  pre- 
‘  mature  wisdom  of  some  careful  young 
woman  of  ten  meanwhile  preaching  care 
and  economy.  Alas,  the  dash  of  a  bitter 
rain-laden  gust  against  the  window 


strikes  an  awful  pause.  What  was  that  ? 
Away  go  naked  feet,  under  fluttering 
night-dresses,  pattering  towards  the  win¬ 
dow.  And  oh  !  the  dismay  that  bursts 
through  the  upraised  blind.  “  Rain  !” 

“  It  will  soon  be  over.”  “  No,  it 
won’t  ;  we  can’t  go,  that’s  all.”  At 
this  imprudent  affectation  of  a  resignei 
temperjon  the  part  of  a  cynic  aged  eight, 
an  epicurean  of  four  raises  a  tearful  howl 
of  protest.  “  They  can  go  in  a  omli- 
bus,”  he  pathetically  argues  ;  ”  the  rain 
can’t  wet  them  in  a  omlibus.”  But 
the  cynic,  like  all  his  tribe,  finding 
a  consolation  for  his  own  chagrin  in 
rasping  the  sore  places  of  others, 
maintains  stoutly  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  whole  project  is 
at  ah  end.  So  high  does  the  argument 
rise  that  the  deputy-mother,  aged  ten, 
finds  all  her  arts  ineffectual  to  quell  the 
dispute.  The  parents  are  roused  sooner 
than  they  intended.  The  father  mutters 
something  like  a  curse  on  his  native  cli¬ 
mate  as,  after  a  glance  at  the  window, 
he  endeavors  to  renew  his  slumbers  ; 
and  the  mother  quits  her  couch  to  soothe 
the  clamor  of  the  children  by  insincere 
promises  of  a  speedy  clearing  up. 

From  that  moment  begins  a  long  day 
of  hope  deferred,  weariness,  bickering, 
and  finally  of  illicit  compensations  worse 
than  all  the  petty  miseries  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  heal.  Breakfast  is  neglected 
through  watching  of  the  clouds.  In  the 
following  hour  the  father,  pestered  by 
being  asked  for  the  fiftieth  time  over  his 
newspaper  and  pipe  whether  it  will  soon 
be  fine,  threatens  to  box  the  next  ques¬ 
tioner’s  ears.  Dr.  Watts’s  poetic  aphor¬ 
ism  as  to  the  special  interest  shown  by 
Satan  in  idle  hands  receives  ample 
illustration.  The  diplomatic  mother, 
in  despair  of  any  change,  opens  one 
of  her  carefully  stored  baskets,  and 
with  some  of  the  contents  sets  the 
youngsters  to  play  at  shop.  But  the 
game  has  less  attractions  than  usual,  and 
does  not  prevent  furtive  excursions  into 
the  wet,  from  which  the  wanderers  are 
angrily  recalled  only  to  asseverate  that 
”  it  is  just  leaving  off.”  Incantations 
to  the  rain  "to  go  away,  and  come 
again  another  day,”  are  for  a  time  popu¬ 
lar  ;  but  the  infant  hierophants  have  not 
the  perseverance  of  Baal’s  priests  in 
Elijah’s  time,  though  they  also  cut  them¬ 
selves  with  knives — intended  for  shop 
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purposes — and  roar  when  they  see  the 
blood.  Dinner  is  cold  and  comfortless, 
having  been  intended  for  consumption 
under  sunny  skies  and  leafy  trees  and 
after  this  ineffectual  diversion  the  house¬ 
hold  falls  helplessly  into  chaos.  The 
streaming  waterspout  or  swollen  channel 
offers  resistless  inducement  to  hydraulic 
or  embanking  experiments,  and  one 
drenched  child  after  another  is  deposited 
in  bed,  not  without  slaps  on  the  way 
thither.  The  worn-out  woman  quarrels 
with  her  husband,  rendered  peevish  by 
confinement,  and  he  betakes  himself  to 
the  Jolly  Dragon  hard  by,  leaving  mother 
and  daughter  to  nag  at  each  other.  Late 
at  night  he  returns,  with  lightened  purse 
and  muddled  brain,  to  awake  the  next 
morning  indisposed,  or  perhaps  incapac¬ 
itated,  for  work.  How  different  would 
all  have  been  had  the  weather  been  fine! 
Hut  the  troubles  and  sins  of  that  disap¬ 
pointed  household  must  be  multiplied 
by  many  thousands,  if  we  would  esti¬ 
mate  the  disaster  of  a  rainy  holiday.  Is 
it  not  strange,*  then,  that  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  should  have  been  paid  to  the  con¬ 
nection  between  weather  and  morals  ? 
Give  us  the  power  of  securing  one  fine 
day,  ye  men  of  science,  and  you  will  ac¬ 
complish  far  more,  not  only  for  human 
happiness  but  for  human  morals,  than 
you  are  ever  likely  to  achieve  by  futile 
wranglings  about  apes  and  their  hippo¬ 
campus  minor  ! 

But  arrangements  about  the  weather 
must  not,  any  more  than  prophecy,  be 
of  private  interpretation.  The  fact  that 
it  is  the  young  squire’s  twenty-first 
birthday  could  never  be  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  keeping  a  whole  county  without 
needed  rain.  Under  any  circumstances 
therefore,  the  relation  between  weather 
and  morals  will  always  call  for  self-control 
and  philosophy.  More  people  than  is 
usually  supposed  owe  their  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  ruin  to  the  chances  of  weather. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  staying  a  few  miles 
out  of  a  large  German  town,  at  a  hotel 
the  grounds  of  which  were  frequent¬ 
ed  by  pleasure-seeking  citizens.  The 
landlord  obtained,  for  a  consideration, 
the  services  of  a  regimental  band,  and 
arranged  a  series  of  outdoor  concerts. 
The  ordinary  hotel  business  was  small, 
and  he  depended  very  largely  upon  these 
entertainments  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
way.  The  season  w'as  generally  a  fine 


one  ;  but  the  days  fixed  for  these  special 
entertainments,  by  a  singular  persistency 
of  ill-luck,  almost  uniformly  turned  out 
wet.  However  bright  the  skies  had 
been,  however  promising  the  morning, 
the  approach  of  the  hour  for  the  concert 
was  sure  to  be  signalized  by  gathering 
clouds  and  showers  of  rain.  Very  often 
the  band  had  to  be  dismissed — I  believe 
with  half  pay — and  rarely,  indeed,  did 
the  weather  allow  a  full  attendance. 
“  Er  hat  Peck”  said  a  German  friend, 
whose  conversation  I  cultivated  for  its 
idiomatic  vigor,  “  der  Mensch  hat  Peek” 
(“  The  fellow  has  bad  luck  literally, 
pitch).  And  it  stuck  to  him  like  pitch. 
He  grew  morose,  intemperate,  reckless  ; 
and  after  I  left  I  heard  that  he  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  his  creditors  to  pay 
themselves  as  they  could.  Every  one 
has  to  face  losing  speculations  ;  but 
when,  as  in  this  case,  an  improbable  and 
incalculable  run  of  coincidences  seems 
to  suggest  a  spiteful  conspiracy  of  natu¬ 
ral  forces  against  a  man,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  vexation  and  foolish  anger, 
which  is  a  sad  provocative  of  reckless¬ 
ness.  At  the  present  time  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain  are  in  no  amiable  tem¬ 
per.  It  is  said  they  have  no  intelligent 
notion  of  the  real  causes  of  their  dis¬ 
tress  ;  and,  perhaps,  that  may  be  so 
But  one  of  their  worst  temptations  to 
unreason  is  a  bitter,  blind  sense  of  a 
general  conspiracy  against  them  due 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  singular 
run  of  bad  weather  they  have  endured 
for  years  past. 

But  vocations  far  higher  than  those 
of  hotelkeepers  or  farmers  are  liable  to 
the  blight  of  weather.  Among  those  de¬ 
nominations  for  instance,  with  whom 
preaching  is  the  chief  part  of  public 
services,  many  a  young  aspirant  to  pul¬ 
pit  honors  has  been  very  literally 
damped  and  discouraged  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  wet  Sundays.  Mr.  Chrysostom 
Jones,  considered  by  his  college  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  orator,  is  appointed  to 
“  supply”  for  a  month  the  vacant  pulpit 
of  “  Bethesda”  in  a  large  town.  Going 
in  the  fulness  of  his  self-confidence,  he 
pictures  to  himself  overflowing  congre¬ 
gations  and  an  enthusiastic  invitation  to 
assume  the  pastorate.  Let  us  not  be 
too  hard  on  him  ;  he  has  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion  as  much  as  most.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  an  apostolic  age.  It  is  rather 
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like  the  time  in  which  the  Preacher  wrote 
that  “  wisdom  is  good  with  an  inherit¬ 
ance”  by  which,  of  course,  I  under¬ 
stand  him  to  mean  that  without  the  lat¬ 
ter  condition  wisdom  is  of  small  account. 
.And  perhaps  Chrysostom  Jones  reasons 
within  himself  that  Bethesda,  frequented 
by  wealthy  manufacturers,  would  be  a 
very  good  substitute  for  the  inheritance 
in  his  case  lacking.  But  unfortunately 
the  manufacturers  frequent  Bethesda  for 
the  most  part  only  on  fine  Sundays,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  removed  from  the 
dwellings  of  their  fathers  and  have 
erected  villas  in  the  suburbs.  And  these 
particular  Sundays  are  not  fine.  The 
first  is  so  wet  that  even  the  deacons  are 
not  all  in  their  places,  and  so  empty  are 
the  pews  that  Chrysostom  might  at  ran¬ 
dom  fire  off  a  pistol  instead  of  his  ser¬ 
mon  with  almost  as  little  chance  of  hit¬ 
ting  any  one.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  com¬ 
prehensive  a  refutation  of  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  Darwin,  and  all  other  expo¬ 
nents  of  “  shallow  infidelity,”  should  be 
delivered  to  a  handful  of  steaming  mill- 
girls  and  damp  Sunday-school  children. 
But  the  inexperienced  candidate  is  like 
a  charged  gun  at  full  cock.  The  trigger 
is  touched  and  off  he  must  go.  It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  reports  of  his 
marvellous  intellectual  feat  may  bring 
more  hearers  another  time.  But  the 
hope  is  delusive.  He  feels  that  he  is 
not  understood,  and  this  so  flattens  his 
oratorical  points  that  he  cannot  even 
keep  his  hearers  awake.  In  the  evening 
the  deacons  express  a  polite  regret  that 
the  bad  weather  keeps  so  many  friends 
away.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  next 
Sunday  morning  poor  Chrysostom  as  he 
rises  should  scan  the  sky  at  least  as 
eagerly  as  the  open  Bible  on  his  dress¬ 
ing-table  ?  Alas  !  a  faint  promise  of 
sunshine  changes  to  drizzle,  and  various 
domestic  discussions  of  the  previous 
Sunday’s  performance  have  not  encour¬ 
aged  any  general  resolve  to  face  the 
weather.  The  youth  may  rebuke  him¬ 
self,  may  strive  sincerely  against  his  own 
half-heartedness.  But  ambition  has  too 
much,  and  faith  too  little,  to  do  with 
his  work  as  yet ;  and  therefore  he  feels 
baffled,  chagrined,  humiliated,  and  in 
another  week  or  two  begins  to  suspect 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  ”  A  wise 
suspicion,”  say  you  ?  Ah,  my  friend,  a 
Paul  or  a  Wesley  is  a  rare  phenomenon  ; 


and  if  we  waited  for  such,  what  a  clos¬ 
ing  of  pulpits  there  would  be  !  This 
young  man  is  not  wholly  vain,  nor 
worldly.  The  warmth  of  sympathy 
would  kindle  moral  excitement  and  sin¬ 
cere  earnestness  in  him.  And  if  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  grace  in  him  should  succumb 
to  disapp>ointed  ambition,  he  will  only 
too  sadly  illustrate  the  little-considered 
relation  between  weather  and  morals. 

But  why  do  we  only  look  at  this  rela¬ 
tion  on  the  dark  side  ?  Ungrateful  that 
we  are,  so  long  as  there  is  light  and 
shade  in  our  lot,  nine-tenths  of  us  run 
to  sulk  and  shiver  in  the  gloom  rather 
than  bask  while  we  may  in  the  sun. 
How  often  does  a  bright  holiday  morn¬ 
ing  quicken  a  weary  man’s  blood  and 
inspire  his  courage  and  renew  his  inter¬ 
est  in  life  !  How  often  does  a  chance 
meeting,  amid  a  group  rejoicing  in 
sunshine  and  festivity,  give  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  desire  for  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  embittered  foes  !  The  wife  of 
a  dissipated  man  has  won  half  the  battle 
for  his  reform  when  she  can  give  him  to 
feel  the  pure  sweetness  of  innocent 
pleasure  with  her  and  his  children. 
There  is  something  tragic  in  her  specu¬ 
lations  about  the  weather  truly.  But 
when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  skies 
smile,  and  the  breeze  blows  softly, 
nature  wears  to  her  the  face  of  a  benefi¬ 
cent  Providence,  and  through  the  heart 
of  the  world  there  beats  the  Love  that 
conquers  sin.  Or  see  those  wagonloads 
of  merry  children  that  file  through  the 
faint,  sickly  summer  air  of  East  London 
streets  towards  the  open  glades  of  Ep- 
ping.  Visible  to  the  sympathetic  soul, 
and  brighter  than  the  sun  at  noonday, 
”  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea,”  but  only  in  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  mankind,  follows  and  clothes 
that  procession  with  a  spiritual  halo. 
Pity  for  the  neglected  human  brother¬ 
hood,  faith  in  the  method  of  Christ,  are 
the  inspiration  there.  But  if  any  one 
doubts  how  far  the  highest  affections  of 
the  soul  can  be  quickened  or  slacked  by 
influences  of  air  and  sky,  let  him  com¬ 
pare  the  draggled  lassitude  and  weary 
anxiety  of  children  and  teachers  return¬ 
ing  after  a  persistently  wet  day  with  the 
bright  triumph  that  sits  on  all  faces 
when  the  skies  have  been  propitious. 
In  that  triumph  there  is  more  than 
pleasurable  satisfaction  ;  there  is  a  full 
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sense  of  the  beauty  of  a  religion  which, 
as  the  children  sing  with  heart  and 
voice — 

"  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less.” 

So  when  we  tap  our  barometers,  or 
try  to  read  the  tokens  of  the  sky,  it  may 
do  us  no  harm  to  remember  that  alter¬ 
natives  of  ease  or  struggle  in  the  moral 
life  are  being  prepared  for  millions  by 
the  powers  of  the  air.  Entertainers  of 
mankind  are  nursing  their  hopes  of 


profit  ;  children  are  scouting  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult  all  hints  of  rain  ;  wives  are 
reckoning  on  the  prospect — to  thousands 
of  them  so  unwonted — of  a  few  happy 
hours  with  the  lover  of  their  girlish 
memories  even  preachers  and  orators 
are  reckoning  the  probable  size  of  the 
audiences  they  are  to  influence  ;  and  if 
the  clouds  should  gather  blackness  and 
the  showers  come  down,  let  us  devoutly 
say,  Heaven  help  them  all  to  patience 
and  self-control  ! — Good  Words. 


GERMAN  STUDENT  LIFE. 
BY  A.  H.  BAYNES. 


“  This  is  a  subject,"  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  writing  of  school  and  university 
education,  "  which  can  no  more  be 
known  without  being  treated  compara¬ 
tively  than  anatomy  can  be  known  with¬ 
out  being  treated  comparatively."  If 
the  comparison  of  university  life  abroad 
can  do  anything  to  enlighten  us  as  to 
which  are  the  defects  and  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  own  system,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  at  which  that  com¬ 
parison  was  more  needed  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  commission  which  has'  been 
sitting  since  1877  will  soon  be  ready  to 
lay  its  proposals  before  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  criticisms  of  its  work  and 
the  outcries  of  every  kind  and  from 
every  quarter  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
no  agreement  of  opinion  even  as  to  the 
general  principles  on  which  reform 
should  be  conducted.  Is  the  university 
or  the  college  system  to  prevail  ?  Is  the 
all-absorbing  influence  of  the  competitive 
system  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  increas¬ 
ing  ?  If  so,  how  is  any  hope  to  be  held 
out  to  a  professor  who  refuses  to  be 
limited  to  a  digest  of  “  tips,"  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  audience  worthy  of  his  efforts  ? 
Are  we  content  that  our  universities 
should  continue  to  be  upper  schools  ? 
Or  are  we  to  make  an  effort  after  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  university 
culture  and  research  ?  Is  there  to  be  a 
less  or  more  of  "  Lehrfreiheit  "  and 
“  Lernfreiheit  ?"•  Are  our  professors 
to  be  under  less  or  more  stringent  limi¬ 
tations  than  before  ?  Are  our  under¬ 
graduates  to  be  treated  less  or  more  like 


schoolboys  ?  Finally,  is  our  teaching 
to  be  ultimately  altogether  secular,  or  is 
religion  in  any  way,  and  if  so  in  what 
way,  to  be  retained  ? 

These  are  questions  of  principle.  To 
pass  on  to  criticism  of  details  before  we 
have  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  create,  is  merely  to  continue 
that  haphazard  tinkering  which  English 
reformers  are  so  fond  of.  It  may  be 
answered  that,  although  our  universities 
(and  for  that  matter  our  Constitution  and 
our  National  Church)  are  compromises 
between  two  systems,  still  in  practice  they 
are  found  to  work  fairly  well.  But  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  see  that 
at  least  any  changes  we  make  are  con¬ 
sistently  determined  by  a  definite  idea. 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  German  uni¬ 
versities,  which  are  at  least  consistent  ; 
and  if,  after  all,  we  prefer  our  own 
anomalous  mixture  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  cram  and  culture,  we  do  it  with 
our  eyes  open. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  “  Lernfrei¬ 
heit."  In  considering  a  German  stu¬ 
dent’s  course  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
which  strikes  an  Englishman  so  much 
as  his  freedom  from  restraint.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  later  on  about 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  discipline  ;  at 
present  I  am  speaking  of  the  freedom  in 
choice  and  manner  of  study.  There  is 
at  the  outset  no  matriculation  examina¬ 
tion,  no  "  necessary  subjects”  to  be  got 
up  for  preliminary  examinations  of  any 
kind.  The  mathematician  needs  no 
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classics,  the  theologian  no  mathematics. 
All  the  annoyances  which  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  undergraduate  meets  with  in 
the  shape  of  matriculation,  “  Smalls,” 
or  ”  Little  Go,”  have  been  disposed  of 
before  the  German  has  left  school.*  In 
order  to  matriculate  it  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  produce  the  certificate  of  his 
having  passed  the  exit  examination  of 
his  school  or  gymnasium.  Armed  with 
this  he  calls  at  the  university  offices, 
enters  his  name,  pays  his  fee,  and  re¬ 
ceives  in  exchange  a  book  in  which  the 
list  of  his  lectures  is  to  be  entered,  and 
his  student’s  card.  This  card  is  im¬ 
portant  as  a  means  of  identification,  and 
in  this  respect  takes  the  place  of  the  cap 
and  gown.  A  student  can  be  fined  (ar.) 
for  not  having  it  in  his  pocket ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  has  no  interest  in  be¬ 
ing  without  it,  as  it  carries  with  it  cer¬ 
tain  privileges,  and  moreover,  in  matters 
of  discipline,  delivers  him  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

At  the  time  of  matriculating  the  stu¬ 
dent  selects  the  subject  which  he  intends 
to  study.  He  is  free  to  choose — philol¬ 
ogy,  theology,  philosophy,  law,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  this  he  does  at  the  very  outset.  He 
is  not  required  to  split  up  his  course  by 
spending  half  of  it  in  continuation  of 
school  work.  He  is  a  specialist  from 
the  first. 

The  process  of  matriculation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  yet  complete.  Two  days  later 
he  is  summoned  before  the  pro-rector 
(who  corresponds  to  our  vice-chancellor), 
and  is  formally  admitted  by  shaking 
hands,  after  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
exhortation. 

The  “  Lernfreiheit  ”  does  not  end 
with  the  free  choice  of  a  faculty.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  one’s 
lectures.  Unless  one  is  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  with  a  definite  programme,  this 
is  often  no  easy  business.  Such  a 
wealth  of  subjects  appears  in  the  pro¬ 
fessors’  announcements  that  it  seems  as 
if  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge 


*  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  step 
was  made  in  this  direction  in  England  when 
what  is  called  the  "  Certificate  Examination” 
was  instituted.  This  examination  is  held  at 
the  public  schools,  and  the  certificate  of  hav¬ 
ing  passed  it  exonerates  the  candidate  from 
“Smalls,”  and  in  many  cases  from  matricu¬ 
lation.  at  Oxford. 


were  covered  in  a  single  semester's  lec¬ 
tures.  There  is,  however,  no  immediate 
necessity  to  come  to  a  final  decision  as 
to  whom  you  will  hear.  (A  German 
professor  does  not  "  lecture,”  he 
“  reads,”  and  the  student  “  hears.”) 
There  is  not  only  no  restriction  as  to 
what  lectures  the  student  attends,  but 
there  is  every  facility  for  him  to  please 
himself.  He  is  free  to  give  any  lecturer 
a  trial  for  a  week  or  so.  This  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  guest 
than  of  a  regular  hearer  is  known  by 
the  term  “  Hospitiren.”  After  a  week 
or  two  the  student  is  expected  to  settle 
down  to  the  lectures  he  prefers,  and 
then  he  pays  the  proper  fees  to  the 
quaestor,  and  shortly  after  makes  a 
formal  call  on  the  professor  to  obtain 
his  signature  in  the  “  Anmeldungs-buch.” 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  this  call,  though  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  university 
etiquette  afterwards.  To  be  correct, 
the  student  is  usually  expected  to  make 
his  call  between  twelve  and  one,  attired 
in  full  evening  dress,  including  white 
gloves.  This  is  not  de  ri^ueur,  and  in 
fact  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  is  hardly 
looked  for.  The  comic  part  of  the 
proceeding  is  that  the  student  is  as  like¬ 
ly  as  not  to  find  the  professor  in  that 
most  unsavory  morning  costume  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  consists  of  slippers,  dress¬ 
ing  gown  (with  what  looks  very  like  a 
night-shirt  beneath),  and  long  pipe. 

The  days  of  “  Hospitiren”  being 
over,  the  student  settles  down  to  his 
lectures  for  the  semester.  And  no  light 
work  is  before  him.  The  semester  lasts 
about  four  months,  and  the  professors 
do  not  spare  themselves.  Speaking 
from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  a 
professor  seldom  lectures  less  than  four 
hours  a  week.  Professor  Lotze,*  whom 
I  heard  regularly  at  Gottingen,  and  who 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  lec¬ 
tured  eight  hours  a  week.  I  have  heard 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  with 
great  regret  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher.  By  his  volumipous  works,  the 
result  of  a  life  of  profound  study,  first  in  med¬ 
icine  and  natural  science,  and  afterward  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  When 
the  translation,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  comes  to  be  read  and 
known  in  England,  his  title  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  of  this 
century  will  be  acknowledged. 
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of  professors  who  lecture  on  an  average 
three  hours  daily  throughout  the  semes¬ 
ter.* 

The  manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably 
uniform  throughout  the  German  univer¬ 
sities.  The  lecture- room  is  large  and 
bare,  with  rows  of  desks  and  a  raised 
seat  at  one  end.  Almost  invariably 
every  student  is  in  his  place  before  the 
quarter  past  the  hour  strikes.  Punctu¬ 
ally  at  the  stroke  of  the  quarter  the  pro¬ 
fessor  enters,  and  almost  before  he  is  in 
his  seat  one  hears  the  invariable  intro¬ 
duction,  “  Meine  Herren.”  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  late  he  receives  his  reproof  not 
from  the  professor,  but  from  the  scrap¬ 
ing  boots  of  his  fellow-students.  The 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend 
about  half  an  hour  in  tolerably  rapid 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  quarter  in  deliberate  dictation 
of  a  summary  of  the  lecture.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted 
in  England.  If  a  professor  lectures 
throughout  slowly  enough  for  his  words 
to  be  taken  down,  the  student  feels  that 
it  would  have  been  a  great  saving  of 
time  if  the  lecture  had  been  printed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecturing  is 
rapid  throughout,  the  student’s  notes 
are  disorderly  and  comparatively  use¬ 
less,  and,  if  it  is  a  difficult  subject,  the 
lecture  has  probably  done  him  little 
good.  As  it  is,  a  student’s  notes  do  not 
represent  all  that  he  has  acquired,  but, 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  perfectly 
orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are 
always  taken,  not  in  books^  but  in  small 
packets  of  paper  stitched  together,  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and 
these  MS.  notes  (or  “  Heft,”  as  they 
are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for 
the  student  himself,  but  for  any  one 
studying  the  subject.  One  continually 
sees  notices  posted  in  a  university, 

"  Wanted,  notes  of  Prof. - ’s  lectures 

for  such  and  such  a  semester.”  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  considerable  batch  of 
notes  of  Prof.  Lotze’s  lectures,  copied 


*  I  mention  these  details,  because,  when  the 
proposals  ol  the  Oxford  University  Commis¬ 
sion  with  re);ard  to  professors  were  made 
known,  exception  was  taken  not  merely  to  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  their  freedom,  but  to 
the  amount  expected  from  them,  an  objection 
which  materially  weakens  one’s  sympathy  with 
their  otherwise  justifiable  dislike  of  restriction. 


in  this  way  from  the  ”  Heft  ”  of  a 
fellow-student,  and  they  are  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  parts  of  his  lectures 
dictated.  I  venture  to  doubt  if  any 
Oxford  undergraduate’s  notes  would 
have  any  such  marked  value. 

Returning  to  the  course  of  study  for 
the  degree,  we  find  throughout  the  same 
“  Lernfreiheit.” 

Attendance  at  a  certain  number  of 
lectures  is  necessary,  but  this  require¬ 
ment  is  very  liberally  understood.  The 
professor’s  signature  in  the  “  Anmel- 
dungs-buch”  is  the  only  evidence  of  at¬ 
tendance  required  ;  and  this  signature 
is  only  refused  in  cases  of  constant  non- 
attendance.  The  professor  has  no  roll- 
call,  and  in  the  larger  universities  has 
hardly  any  means  of  noting  who  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Very  commonly  attendance  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  semester 
would  secure  the  professor’s  signature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  “  Freiheit  ”,  is  the  freedom 
to  pass  from  one  university  to  another 
without  interruption  to  the  regular 
course.  The  various  universities  of 
Germany  form  one  system.  There  is 
almost  as  much  uniformity  among  them 
as  among  the  different  colleges  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  This  parity  of  system  makes  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  ease  to  pass  from  one 
to  another.  The  only  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  such  a  case  are  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  from  the  university  he  is  leav¬ 
ing,  and  to  deposit  this,  together  with  a 
small  fee,  with  the  secretary  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  is  joining,  and  he  is  then  ad¬ 
mitted  to  rematriculation  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  hand-shaking.  The 
only  analogy  to  this  freedom  I  can  think 
of  in  England — and  that  so  faint  and 
distant  a  one  that  the  comparison  is 
almost  grotesque — is  the  partial  system 
of  intercollegiate  lectures.  If  every 
undergraduate  in  Oxford  were  free  to 
select  any  lecture,  on  any  subject  in  his 
department,  in  any  college,  his  freedom 
would  still  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  the  German  student.  The  latter 
has  before  him  the  calendars  of  twenty 
universities.  He  is  perfectly  free  to 
select  the  lectures  that  suit  him  best  in 
any  one  of  them.  He  can  arrange  to 
hear  Zeller  at  Berlin  one  semester, 
Wundt  at  Leipzig  the  next,  and  Kuno 
Fischer  at  Heidelberg  the  third.  The 
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classics,  the  theologian  no  mathematics. 
All  the  annoyances  which  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  undergraduate  meets  with  in 
the  shape  of  matriculation,  “  Smalls,” 
or  ”  Little  Go,”  have  been  disposed  of 
before  the  German  has  left  school.*  In 
order  to  matriculate  it  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  produce  the  certificate  of  his 
having  passed  the  exit  examination  of 
his  school  or  gymnasium.  Armed  with 
this  he  calls  at  the  university  offices, 
enters  his  name,  pays  his  fee,  and  re¬ 
ceives  in  exchange  a  book  in  which  the 
fist  of  his  lectures  is  to  be  entered,  and 
his  student's  card.  This  card  is  im¬ 
portant  as  a  means  of  identification,  and 
in  this  respect  takes  the  place  of  the  cap 
and  gown.  A  student  can  be  fined  {2s.) 
for  not  having  it  in  his  pocket  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  has  no  interest  in  be¬ 
ing  without  it,  as  it  carries  with  it  cer¬ 
tain  privileges,  and  moreover,  in  matters 
of  discipline,  delivers  him  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

At  the  time  of  matriculating  the  stu¬ 
dent  selects  the  subject  which  he  intends 
to  study.  He  is  free  to  choose — philol¬ 
ogy,  theology,  philosophy,  law,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  this  he  does  at  the  very  outset.  He 
is  not  required  to  split  up  his  course  by 
spending  half  of  it  in  continuation  of 
school  work.  He  is  a  specialist  from 
the  first. 

The  process  of  matriculation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  yet  complete.  Two  days  later 
he  is  summoned  before  the  pro-rector 
(who  corresponds  to  our  vice-chancellor), 
and  is  formally  admitted  by  shaking 
hands,  after  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
exhortation. 

The  ”  Lernfreiheit  ”  does  not  end 
with  the  free  choice  of  a  faculty.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  one’s 
lectures.  Unless  one  is  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  with  a  definite  programme,  this 
is  often  no  easy  business.  Such  a 
wealth  of  subjects  appears  in  the  pro¬ 
fessors’  announcements  that  it  seems  as 
if  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge 


*  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  step 
was  made  in  this  direction  in  England  when 
what  is  called  the  "  Certificate  Examination” 
was  instituted.  This  examination  is  held  at 
the  public  schools,  and  the  certificate  of  hav¬ 
ing  passed  it  exonerates  the  candidate  from 
"  Smalls,”  and  in  many  cases  from  matricu¬ 
lation.  at  Oxford. 


were  covered  in  a  single  semester’s  lec¬ 
tures.  There  is,  however,  no  immediate 
necessity  to  come  to  a  final  decision  as 
to  whom  you  will  hear.  (A  German 
professor  does  not  “  lecture,”  he 
“reads,”  and  the  student  “hears.”) 
There  is  not  only  no  restriction  as  to 
what  lectures  the  student  attends,  but 
there  is  every  facility  for  him  to  please 
himself.  He  is  free  to  give  any  lecturer 
a  trial  for  a  week  or  so.  This  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  guest 
than  of  a  regular  hearer  is  known  by 
the  term  “  Hospitiren.”  After  a  week 
or  two  the  student  is  expected  to  settle 
down  to  the  lectures  he  prefers,  and 
then  he  pays  the  proper  fees  to  the 
quaestor,  and  shortly  after  makes  a 
formal  call  on  the  professor  to  obtain 
his  signature  in  the  “.Anmeldungs-buch.” 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  this  call,  though  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  university 
etiquette  afterwards.  To  be  correct, 
the  student  is  usually  expected  to  make 
his  call  between  twelve  and  one,  attired 
in  full  evening  dress,  including  white 
gloves.  This  is  not  de  rigufur,  and  in 
fact  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  is  hardly 
looked  for.  The  comic  part  of  the 
proceeding  is  that  the  student  is  as  like¬ 
ly  as  not  to  find  the  professor  in  that 
most  unsavory  morning  costume  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  consists  of  slippers,  dress¬ 
ing  gown  (with  what  looks  very  like  a 
night-shirt  beneath),  and  long  pipe. 

The  days  of  “  Hospitiren”  being 
over,  the  student  settles  down  to  his 
lectures  for  the  semester.  And  no  light 
work  is  before  him.  The  semester  lasts 
about  four  months,  and  the  professors 
do  not  spare  themselves.  Speaking 
from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  a 
professor  seldom  lectures  less  than  four 
hours  a  week.  Professor  Lotze,*  whom 
I  heard  regularly  at  Gottingen,  and  who 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  lec¬ 
tured  eight  hours  a  week.  I  have  heard 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  with 
great  regret  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher.  By  his  volumipous  works,  the 
result  of  a  life  of  profound  study,  first  in  med¬ 
icine  and  natural  science,  and  afterward  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  When 
the  translation,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  comes  to  be  read  and 
known  in  England,  his  title  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  of  this 
century  will  be  acknowledged. 
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of  professors  who  lecture  on  an  average 
three  hours  daily  throughout  the  semes¬ 
ter,* 

The  manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably 
uniform  throughout  the  German  univer¬ 
sities.  The  lecture- room  is  large  and 
bare,  with  rows  of  desks  and  a  raised 
seat  at  one  end.  Almost  invariably 
every  student  is  in  his  place  before  the 
quarter  past  the  hour  strikes.  Punctu¬ 
ally  at  the  stroke  of  the  quarter  the  pro¬ 
fessor  enters,  and  almost  before  he  is  in 
his  seat  one  hears  the  invariable  intro¬ 
duction,  "  Meine  Herren.”  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  late  he  receives  his  reproof  not 
from  the  professor,  but  from  the  scrap¬ 
ing  boots  of  his  fellow-students.  The 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend 
about  half  an  hour  in  tolerably  rapid 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  quarter  in  deliberate  dictation 
of  a  summary  of  the  lecture.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted 
in  England.  If  a  professor  lectures 
throughout  slowly  enough  for  his  words 
to  be  taken  down,  the  student  feels  that 
it  would  have  been  a  great  saving  of 
time  if  the  lecture  had  been  printed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecturing  is 
rapid  throughout,  the  student’s  notes 
are  disorderly  and  comparatively  use¬ 
less,  and,  if  it  is  a  difficult  subject,  the 
lecture  has  probably  done  him  little 
good.  As  it  is,  a  student’s  notes  do  not 
represent  all  that  he  has  acquired,  but, 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  perfectly 
orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are 
always  taken,  not  in  books^  but  in  small 
packets  of  paper  stitched  together,  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and 
these  MS.  notes  (or  “  Heft,”  as  they 
are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for 
the  student  himself,  but  for  any  one 
studying  the  subject.  One  continually 
sees  notices  posted  in  a  university, 

"  Wanted,  notes  of  Prof. - ’s  lectures 

for  such  and  such  a  semester.”  1  have 
in  my  possession  a  considerable  batch  of 
notes  of  Prof.  Eotze’s  lectures,  copied 


*  I  menlion  these  details,  because,  when  the 
proposals  of  the  Oxford  University  Commis¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  professors  were  made 
known,  exception  was  taken  not  merely  to  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  their  freedom,  but  to 
the  amount  expected  from  them,  an  objection 
which  materially  weakens  one’s  sympathy  with 
their  otherwise  justifiable  dislike  of  restriction. 


in  this  way  from  the  ”  Heft  ”  of  a 
fellow-student,  and  they  are  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  parts  of  his  lectures 
dictated.  I  venture  to  doubt  if  any 
Oxford  undergraduate’s  notes  would 
have  any  such  marked  value. 

Returning  to  the  course  of  study  for 
the  degree,  we  find  throughout  the  same 
”  Lernfreiheit.” 

Attendance  at  a  certain  number  of 
lectures  is  necessary,  but  this  require¬ 
ment  is  very  liberally  understood.  The 
professor’s  signature  in  the  “  Anmel- 
dungs-buch”  is  the  only  evidence  of  at¬ 
tendance  required  ;  and  this  signature 
is  only  refused  in  cases  of  constant  non- 
attendance.  The  professor  has  no  roll- 
call,  and  in  the  larger  universities  has 
hardly  any  means  of  noting  who  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Very  commonly  attendance  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  semester 
would  secure  the  professor’s  signature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  “  Ereiheit  ”  is  the  freedom 
to  pass  from  one  university  to  another 
without  interruption  to  the  regular 
course.  The  various  universities  of 
Germany  form  one  system.  There  is 
almost  as  much  uniformity  among  them 
as  among  the  different  colleges  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  This  parity  of  system  makes  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  ease  to  pass  from  oiie 
to  another.  The  only  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  such  a  case  are  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  from  the  university  he  is  leav¬ 
ing,  and  to  deposit  this,  together  with  a 
small  fee,  with  the  secretary  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  is  joining,  and  he  is  then  ad¬ 
mitted  to  rematriculation  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  hand-shaking.  The 
only  analogy  to  this  freedom  I  can  think 
of  in  England — and  that  so  faint  and 
distant  a  one  that  the  comparison  is 
almost  grotesque — is  the  partial  system 
of  intercollegiate  lectures.  If  every 
undergraduate  in  Oxford  were  free  to 
select  any  lecture,  on  any  subject  in  his 
department,  in  any  college,  his  freedom 
would  still  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  the  German  student.  The  latter 
has  before  him  the  calendars  of  twenty 
universities.  He  is  perfectly  free  to 
select  the  lectures  that  suit  him  best  in 
any  one  of  them.  He  can  arrange  to 
hear  Zeller  at  Berlin  one  semester, 
Wundt  at  Leipzig  the  next,  and  Kuno 
Fischer  at  Heidelberg  the  third.  The 
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advantages  of  this  freedom  are  obvious. 
The  student  can  graduate  his  course  of 
lectures,  and  can  arrange  to  “  hear”  all 
the  most  distinguished  professors  pn  his 
subject  in  Germany.  Different  univer¬ 
sities  naturally  gain  special  reputation 
for  particular  faculties  ;  but  this  repu¬ 
tation  is  liable  to  continual  change  with 
the  change  of  professors,  and  is  not 
constant  like  the  reputation  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  mathematics,  and  Oxford  for 
the  final  classical  school.  Berlin,  for 
instance,  is  particularly  strong  at  present 
in  the  faculty  of  history,  boasting  among 
its  professors  the  distinguished  names  of 
Ranke,  Droysen,  Traitschke,  Mommsen 
and  Curtius.  In  theology,  until  lately, 
Bonn  had  a  great  reputation.  In  more 
advanced  criticism  perhaps  Gottingen  at 
present  takes  the  lead  with  Ritschl, 
Schulze,  and  Duhm.  For  medicine  I 
believe  Vienna,  Strasburg,  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  have  the  pre-eminence.  Art  is  best 
studied  at  Munich,  archaeology  probably 
at  Berlin  under  Curtius  and  Mommsen. 

'Fhere  are  other  minor  advantages  in 
this  freedom  to  change  from  one  uni¬ 
versity  to  another.  For  instance,  a 
student  at  the  outset  of  his  course,  and 
fresh  from  the  severe  work  of  his  gym¬ 
nasium  examination,  often  avails  him¬ 
self  of  his  liberty  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
see  life  a  little  before  plunging  again 
into  hard  work.  For  this  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  choose  a  university  where  the  life 
is  “  flott,”  such  as  Heidelberg  or  Jena. 
After  a  semester  or  two  thus  passed  he 
can  break  away  from  the  companionships 
he  has  made,  and  start  afresh  in  a  new 
university  with  no  hindrance  (beyond 
the  habits  he  has  formed)  to  hard  work. 
Students  even  change  their  universities 
according  to  the  season,  choosing  Hei¬ 
delberg,  or  Bonn,  or  Jena  for  the  summer 
semester,  and  one  of  the  large  towns, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  or  Vienna,  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  A  slight  instalment  of  such  liberty 
is  sometimes  asked  for  at  Oxford.  An 
undergraduate  sometimes  finds  that, 
what  with  the  numerous  lectures  he  is 
expected  to  attend,  and  what  with  the 
social  distractions  at  Oxford,  his  only 
chance  of  success  is  to  escape  for  a  term 
to  a  serener  atmosphere,  whether  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  Such  a  request 
is  sometimes  granted  ;  in  my  own  case  I 
owed  much  to  such  indulgence.  But  it 
is  often  refused  ;  and  the  undergraduate 


is  compelled  to  go  on  wasting  his  all-im¬ 
portant  mornings  in  attending  lectures 
which  he  will  never  have  time  to'digest, 
till  the  schools  find  him  with  vast  stores 
of  information  in  his  note-book  but  very 
little  in  his  head.  One  is  tempted  to 
question  in  such  cases  whether  this  en¬ 
forced  attendance  is  not  a  confession 
of  weakness ;  whether  beneath  it  there 
is  not  a  suspicion  that  if  once  the 
door  were  thrown  open  great  num¬ 
bers  of  undergraduates  might  find  that 
there  are  better  places  for  really  hard 
work  than  Oxford.  It  might  be  well  for 
us  if  we  imitated  the  Germans  and  had 
a  little  more  competition  among  the  tu¬ 
tors  and  lecturers,  and  a  little  less 
among  the  undergraduates.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  Ger¬ 
man  student,  somewhat  rapidly,  through 
his  matriculation  and  his  lectures,  ob¬ 
serving  specially  his  freedom  from  con¬ 
straint.  We  come  next  to  the  process 
of  graduation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  yet  we 
have  mentioned  no  university  examina¬ 
tion.  From  the  time  the  “  Abiturien- 
ten-Examen”  (the  examination  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  gymnasium)  is  passed,  there  is 
no  further  examination  until  the  student 
is  at  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  days. 
(.\t  Oxford  the  ordinary  number  of  ex¬ 
aminations  before  the  degree  is  five — 
matriculation,  responsions,  moderations, 
divinity,  final — to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
scholarship  examinations  which  many 
undergraduates  take,  and  the  terminal 
"  collections”  which  are  common  to 
all.) 

The  degree  examination  is  peculiar  in 
many  ways.  First,  it  is  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  affair  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not 
competitive.  About  half  a  year  before 
the  student  has  completed  his  six  semes¬ 
ters  he  makes  a  formal  application  to  be 
examined,  sending  in  at  the  same  time 
his  ”  Anraeldungs-buch”  with  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  professors  whose  lectures 
he  has  attended.  If  these  papers  are 
satisfactory  he  has  assigned  to  him  a 
subject  (or  rather,  I  believe,  a  choice  of 
subjects)  on  which  he  is  to  write  a  dis¬ 
sertation.  This  work,  which  is  usually 
of  considerable  dimensions,  must  show 
originality,  and  a  sufficiently  deep  and 
wide  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  may  be 
noted,  in  passing,  what  a  difference  this 
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requirement  makes  in  the  method  of  a 
man’s  study.  With  us  the  safe  man  is 
the  one  who  ties  himself  down  most 
closely  to  text-books  and  “  tips,”  while 
the  man  who  follows  his  bent  into  a 
special  province  and  aims  at  originality 
does  so  in  the  full  consciousness  that 
his  method  probably  will  not  ”  pay.”  I 
merely  mention  the  difference,  and  do 
not  enter  on  the  question  whether  the 
German  "  Arbeit  ”  could  be  introduced 
at  Oxford.  The  objection  is  probably 
too  true,  that  in  the  general  state  of  cul¬ 
ture  with  us  such  a  dissertation,  in  aim¬ 
ing  at  originality,  would  end  in  being 
mere  essay-writing  and  proportionately 
shallow  and  vapid. 

If  the  ”  Arbeit  ”  is  considered  satis¬ 
factory,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  rest 
of  the  examination.  But  here  again 
great  freedom  is  allowed.  The  exami¬ 
nation  being  a  private  and  separate  affair 
for  each  student,  and  there  being  no 
competition,  he  can  on  reasonable 
grounds  obtain  a  postponement.  The 
system  is  throughout  elastic,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  student 
'  is  no  longer  a  schoolboy,  but  a  rational 
being  in  earnest  in  the  search  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  examination  is  ztvd  itoce, 
and  occupies  some  hours.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  ground 
has  been  already  traversed  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  “  Arbeit,”  and  that  that  is  the 
backbone  of  the  examination.  When 
the  vird  voce  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the 
candidate  is  eligible  for  the  Doctor’s  de¬ 
gree.  Shortly  afterwards  he  is  formally 
presented  with  his  diploma.  He  has 
now  risen  out  of  that  in-Germany-much- 
to-be-pitied  class — the  great  untitled,* 
and  henceforward  in  private  and  public 
is  addressed  as  Herr  l)octor. 

So  much  then  for  the  German  stu¬ 
dent’s  course  of  study  and  its  “  Frei- 
heit.”  We  might  follow  him  still  fur¬ 
ther  through  the  steps  which  answer  to 
our  Fellowships ;  but  before  we  part 
company  with  the  undergraduate  we 
must  notice  how  he  lives,  how  he  amuses 
himself,  to  what  extent  he  is  under  su- 

*  A  German,  and  especially  a  German 
tradesman,  will  use  the  most  praiseworthy  in- 
{fenuity  to  avoid  addressing  you  as  plain  Herr 
So-and-so.  If  you  are  an  under-graduate  he 
will  invariably  write  "  Herr  Student  Jones.” 
If  you  have  not  even  this  distinction,  you  are 
at  least  *'  High  well-bom  Mr.  Jones.” 
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piervision  ;  and,  finally,  we  must  say  a 
word  about  his  expenses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  Ger¬ 
man  universities  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  college  where  the  students  live  to¬ 
gether.  'The  idea  of  the  college  within 
the  university  is  more  or  less  that  of  a 
combination  of  school  supervision  with 
academical  culture.  Such  an  idea  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  German  system. 
From  the  moment  a  student  enters  the 
university  he  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as 
any  other  citizen.  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence,  it  is  in  his  favor.  The  first  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  choose  a  lodging. 
The  student’s  room  is  very  much  what 
might  be  expected,  and  does  not  call  for 
any  very  special  description.  It  is 
probably  a  good  deal  more  simply  fur¬ 
nished  than  the  English  undergradu¬ 
ate’s.  Instead  of  the  pictures  of  school 
and  college  elevens,  or  eights,  or  fif¬ 
teens,  will  probably  be  found  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  student’s  corps  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  cricket  bats  and  tennis  rackets, 
old  ”  Schlagers”  (duelling  swords)  and 
basket  helmets.  The  German  takes 
much  less  pride  in  his  room  and  bestows 
much  less  attention  on  it,  than  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  because  with  the  former  it  is  a 
mere  work  room.  He  seldom  entertains 
his  friends  in  it.  There  are  none  of  the 
delightful  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  sup¬ 
per  parties  in  the  student’s  room.  Not 
even  the  “  wine”  and  the  card  party 
take  place  in  the  student’s  lodgings. 
All  such  entertainments  are  given  at  the 
restaurant  or  the  corps-room.  Possibly, 
however,  what  is  lost  in  social  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  the  absence  of  private  festivities 
is  gained  in  work.  Students  in  Germany 
scarcely  ever  share  the  same  room,  and 
hence  the  “  Wohnung”  is  kept  religious¬ 
ly  for  each  man’s  private  study. 

The  social  element  of  Oxford  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  one  of  its  chief  advantages, 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  extent 
that  sacrifices  a  man’s  independence  and 
development.  There  is  a  sort  of  frenzy 
to  have  many  friends  and  to  be  always 
with  them.  The  result  is  that  many 
men  are  never  alone — a  state  of  things 
which  is  as  fatal  to  moral  independence 
as  it  is  to  hard  work.  From  this,  as 
much  as  from  anything,  arises  that 
tyranny  of  public  opinion  which  makes 
it  as  heinous  a  sin  to  wear  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hat  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  Dis- 
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senting  chapel  on  Sundays.  We  hear 
sometimes  of  the  “  solitude  of  great- 
»  ness” — a  phrase  which  might  profitably 
be  dropped  about  in  University  Club 
rooms.  At  Oxford  a  man  must  be  very 
great  or  a  very  marked  outsider  to  secure 
much  of  this  solitude. 

Passing  next  to  the  German  student’s 
amusements,  we  come  immediately  to 
the  perhaps  threadbare  theme  of  duel¬ 
ling.  It  may  sound  strange  to  speak  of 
this  as  an  amusement,  but  I  have  done 
so  intentionally.  My  belief  is  that  the 
best  explanation  of  the  persistence  of 
the  institution  is  that  it  is  the  German 
student’s  one  and  only  active  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  this  attribute  of  duelling — 
viz.  that  it  meets  the  needs  which  in 
England  are  met  by  cricket,  rowing, 
football,  etc. — which  I  shall  try  to  point 
out.  The  common  idea  is  that  the 
student  duel  is  simply  to  repel  an  insult, 
and  that  the  system  is  kept  up  because 
the  German  student  is  particularly  pug¬ 
nacious  and  quarrelsome.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  is  true. 
The  German  student  is  by  no  means 
fiery,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  studied 
and  ceremonious  politeness.  Speaking 
only  of  ordinary  German  student  gath¬ 
erings,  and  not  of  those  beer-concerts 
which  are  attended  only  by  men  who  are 
deliberately  looking  out  for  a  challenge, 

I  will  undertake  to  say  that  more  provo¬ 
cations  are  given  at  any  undergraduate 
wine  party  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than 
at  any  corresponding  ”  kneipe”  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There  will  probably  be  just  as 
much  disputing  and  contradiction,  and 
ten  times  more  of  what  is  called  bally- 
ragging  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter. 

The  fact  is,  the  various  corps  in  a 
university  are  just  like  so  many  college 
boating  or  cricket  clubs  with  us.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  duelling  is 
simply  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  rival  corps.  For  instance, 
the  members  of  each  corps  are  ranked 
numerically  according  to  their  standing 
of  seniority  and  fighting  proficiency. 
Every  time  that  No.  4  of  a  certain  corps 
is  promoted  to  the  third  place,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  his  qualifications  for  the 
more  exalted  honor  by  challenging  in 
turn  No.  3  of  each  of  the  other  corps. 
He  may  of  course  allow  sufficient  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  wounds  of  one  duel  to  heal 
before  the  next ;  but  he  has  not  vindi¬ 


cated  the  honor  of  his  corps  till  he  has 
fought  his  way  through  all  the  other  No. 
3’s.  To  bring  about  these  duels  he 
either  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  fall¬ 
ing  foul  of  the  man  he  is  to  fight,  or  else 
he  sends  a  friend  who  pMjlitely  and  cere¬ 
moniously  calls  on  his  opponent  with  a 
formal  insult.  “  Empfehlung  von 

Herm - und  er  schickt  Ihnen  ein 

‘  dummer  Junge.  ’  But  the  quarrel 
may  be  provoked,  in  much  less  formal 
manner,  by  a  push  or  a  refusal  to  make 
room.  The  offended  party  thereupon 
offers  his  card  and  politely  asks  for  that 
of  his  opponent.  Everything  is  cere¬ 
moniously  civil.  “  Darf  ich  um  die 
Karte  bitten?”  ”  Sehr  angenehm.” 
This  exchange  of  cards  is  followed  up 
by  a  call  from  a  friend  of  the  offended 
party,  in  which  he  asks  if  the  other  will 
withdraw  the  opprobrious  epithet.  The 
common  form  of  refusal  would  be  “  Es 
fallt  niir  gar  nicht  ein”  (”  I  shouldn’t 
think  of  it  ”).  The  envoy  then  asks  for 
satisfaction,  and  the  duel  is  arranged. 
There  are  various  terms  on  which  the 
encounter  can  be  fixed,  according  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  insult  or  the  ambition 
of  the  parties.  Within  the  limits  of 
ordinary  student  duelling — which  is  with 
”  Schlager”  and  not  with  sabre  or  pistol 
— the  extreme  form  of  challenge  is 
"  ohne  Miitzen  und  Secundanten”  (with¬ 
out  caps  and  seconds),  or,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  technical  abbreviation,  ”  ohne 
ohne.  ’  ’ 

Steadfastly  resolving  to  suppress  my 
insular  prejudices  and  to  judge  with  un¬ 
biassed  mind,  I  went  to  the  duelling- 
room  as  eager  for  a  revelation  of  the 
heroic  aspect,  as  any  novice  about  to  be 
initiated  into  spiritualism  could  be  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  supernatural.  1 
must  confess  that  no  ethereal  phantom 
ever  more  effectually  baff.ed  the  dull 
grossness  of  sense.  Perhaps  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  room,  thick  with  the  confined 
tobacco  of  yesterday’s  festivities,  or  the 
bathos  of  students  eating  sausages  dur¬ 
ing  the  encounter,  or  the  "business-like 
indifference  of  the  waiters  passing  in  and 
out,  or  the  fumes  of  the  cigars  before 
breakfast  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  or 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  padding  and 
iron  spectacles  were  conditions  unfavor- 


*  Mr. - ’s  compliments,  and  he  sends  yon 

a  “  young  fool." 
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able  to  the  heroic.  At  any  rate,  insular 
or  not,  I  must  confess  that  when  the 
blood  began  to  ooze  and  spurt  every 
other  feeling  gave  way  to  an  invincible 
nausea  and  disgust.  I  certainly  had  not 
realized  that  there  could  be  so  much 
bloodshed  with  so  little  damage.  Know¬ 
ing  that  these  duels  were  scarcely  ever 
attended  with  any  danger,  I  had  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  first  slit  decided  them. 
Hut  I  found  that  the  rule  was  ten  ipin- 
utes  of  actual  fighting  (pauses  not  count¬ 
ed)  for  freshmen  (“  F’iichse”),  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  seniors  (“  Bur- 
schen”),  unless  an  artery  were  cut. 
This  I  discovered  in  cases  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  where  the  duel  was  one  sided, 
meant  considerable  use  of  the  sponge 
and  mop. 

It  is  a  pity  the  disgusting  element  is 
so  strong,  as  it  destroys  the  humor  of 
the  affair.  Before  the  unpleasantness 
began,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
an  expression  of  face  befitting  the  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  occasion.  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  impression  that  the  combatants 
were  not  students,  but  a  couple  of  elder¬ 
ly  gentlemen.  The  corpulence  from  the 
padding,  the  enormous  stiff  black  stocks 
(worn  to  protect  the  throat),  and  the 
big  round  iron  spectacles  irresistibly 
suggested  a  Mr.  Pickwick  and  a  Mr. 
Wardle. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  what 
I  call  ordinary  student  duelling — that, 
namely,  which  is  conducted  with  the 
“  Schliiger,”  a  long  and  very  thin  sword 
with  basket  hilt,  sharpened  only  at  the 
tip.  In  this  kind  of  duel  the  combat¬ 
ants  are  padded  all  over  the  body  to  the 
knees,  the  right  arm  is  guarded  with  very 
thick  bandages,  and  the  neck  and  eyes 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  par¬ 
rying  is  done  with  the  sword  arm,  which 
is  held  above  the  head.  The  object  is 
to  whip  the  “  Schliiger”  over  the  oppo¬ 
nent’s  sword  arm  so  as  to  reach  the  face. 
The  blows  are  given  so  fast  that  one  sees 
nothing,  but  only  hears  the  constant 
thud  on  the  padded  arm.  The  seconds, 
who  stand  in  a  straddling  attitude 
(almost  beneath  the  principals)  with 
drawn  swords,  have  to  stop  the  encoun¬ 
ter  by  striking  the  swords  up  whenever 
they  see  a  touch.  The  umpire,  who 
stands  by,  gives  the  signal  “  los  !”  for 
beginning,  and  takes  notes  in  a  pocket- 
book  of  the  wounds  inflicted. 

New  Series.— Vou  XXXV.,  Na  i 


This  kind  of  duelling  is  winked  at  by 
the  authorities.  But  occasionally,  per¬ 
haps  on  an  average  twice  in  a  semester 
at  a  single  university,  a  much  more  se¬ 
rious  encounter  takes  place.  This  is 
regular  sabre  duelling  with  nc  bandages 
except  the  throat  guard.  It  is,  of 
course,  strictly  prohibited.  In  conse¬ 
quence  it  is  kept  much  more  secret,  and 
I  should  probably  have  heard  less  about 
it  but  for  an  unfortunate  instance  in 
which  one  such  duel  ended  fatally.  The 
trial  of  the  survivor,  which  I  attended, 
was  rather  a  revelation  to  me.  It 
proved,  what  I  pointed  out,  that  the  true 
explanation  of  the  duel,  even  in  its  ex¬ 
treme  form,  is  that  it  is  the  only  outlet 
for  athletic  rivalry.  Even  in  this  case 
the  quarrel  had  been  intentionally  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  deceased  from  ambition  to 
establish  a  reputation.  He  had  accord¬ 
ingly  selected  an  opponent  of  fighting 
fame  in  one  of  the  best  corps  (the 
“  Hannoveraners”),  and  had  aggravated 
the  offence  in  order  to  ensure  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  sabre  instead  of  “  Schlager.” 
If  he  had  been  an  English  undergradu¬ 
ate,  he  would  have  probably  entered  for 
the  three  miles  or  the  ’varsity  sculls  ; 
but,  being  a  German,  he  had  no  outlet 
for  his  ambition — no  way  of  showing  his 
strength  or  skill — but  in  the  duel  in  which 
he  lost  his  life. 

The  subject  of  duelling  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  the  other  prominent  feature  of 
the  corps  student’s  life.  This  is  the 
“  Kneipe.”  1  am  afraid  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  student’s  two  great 
recommendations  to  social  fame  are, 
1st,  the  number  of  faces  he  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  gashing  ;  and,  2nd,  the  number  of 
gallons  of  weak  beer  he  has  been  known 
to  consume  at  a  sitting.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  confession  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
tradict  M.  Renan’s  famous  epigram, 
that  the  Germans  have  been  many  cen¬ 
turies  learned,  but  are  not  yet  civilized. 
The  subject  of  student  beer-drinking  is 
not  an  inviting  one.  Not  that  there  is 
any  great  amount  of  drunkenness  ;  the 
beer  is  too  weak  for  that.  Quantity,  not 
quality,  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  But  it  is 
a  coarse  and  tedious  proceeding.  Its 
dulness  is  not  even  relieved  by  the  dev¬ 
ilry  of  a  big  Oxford  "  wine.”  ”  It  is 
worse  than  sinful,  it  is  vulgar.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here,  as 
everywhere,  the  German  student  is  elab- 
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orately  ceremonious — another  evidence, 
perhaps,  of  M.  Renan’s  saying.  For 
elaborate  ceremony  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  a  mark  of  high  civilization,  but 
the  reverse.  When  Stanley  met  Living¬ 
stone  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Englishman  would'  have 
dispensed  with  all  ceremony  ;  but,  in 
deference  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the 
Arabs,  the  meeting  was  conducted  with 
proper  ceremony.  "  Dr.  Livingstone,  I 
presume  ?”  was  all  that  was  said,  with 
bows  and  lifting  of  hats.  And  this  is 
what  we  should  expect  if,  as  Mr,  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  says,  ceremony  is  orginally 
only  the  deprecating,  by  outward  sign, 
of  anger  or  attack  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger,  and  is  shown  to  perfection  in 
the  little  dog  which,  at  the  approach  of 
a  big  dog,  throws  itself  on  its  back  to 
show  by  this  ceremony  its  inability  both 
to  offer  and  resist  attack. 

Returning  to  the  German  student, 
ceremony  prevails  everywhere.  Even 
friends  scarcely  ever  meet  without  lifting 
their  hats  to  each  other,  and  distant  ac¬ 
quaintances  would  not  think  of  omitting 
it.  Introductions  are  essential.  Rather 
than  enter  into  a  conversation  without 
introduction,  a  student  will  formally  in¬ 
troduce  himself.  If  at  a  regular  table 
.if  hole  a  student  has  a  place  allotted  to 
him  between  students  whom  he  does  not 
know,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  of 
rising  in  his  place,  and  with  an  elabor¬ 
ate  bow  introduces  himself.  “  Meine 
Herren,  darf  ich  mich  vorstellen,  mein 

Nahme  ist - ”  Whereupon  the  others 

return  the  compliment  with  the  same 
ceremony,  and  inform  him  of  their  own 
names.  The  same  dignified  formality 
prevents  anything  approaching  famili¬ 
arity  even  among  friends.  There  is 
never  any  slapping  on  the  back  or  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  ribs — much  less  any  “  bally- 
ragging.”  But  this  ceremonial  formality 
is  best  seen  at  the  “  Kneipe.”  There 
is  an  elaborate  code  of  etiquette  in 
drinking,  any  breach  of  which  is  pun¬ 
ished  by  what  we  should  call  a  “  sconce” 
— that  is,  a  fine  of  a  glass  of  beer  paid 
to  the  party  slighted.  Drinking  by  one¬ 
self  is  against  the  rules.  Whenever  you 
drink  you  must  challenge  some  one  else. 
This  you  do  in  the  words  “  Ich  komme 
Ihnen  einen  halben  (or  einen  ganzen) 
vor.”  In  reply  to  this  challenge  your 
friend  has  an  alternative.  He  may  drink 


with  you  at  once,  in  which  case  he  says, 
"  Ich  komme  mit,”  or  simply  “  Prosit.” 
Or  he  may  simply  acknowledge  the  com¬ 
pliment  with  a  bow  ;  but  in  this  case  he 
must  return  your  challenge  within  three 
minutes  (three  beer  minutes  =five  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  !)  with  the  words  “  Ich  kom¬ 
me  Ihnen  nach.”  In  either  case  he 
must  drink  the  quantity  (half  or  whole, 
as  the  case  may  be)  which  you  originally 
proposed.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  ceremony  rigidly  observed  in  every 
student  "  Kneipe.” 

One  redeeming  feature  of  the 
”  Kneipe”  is  the  singing.  This  part  of 
the  entertainment  is  more  formally  orga¬ 
nized  than  with  us.  The  students  have 
very  good  collections  of  songs  in  their 
”  Commers-bflcher,”  and  the  singing  is 
generally  not  from  memory  as  with  us, 
but  from  these  books,  the  covers  of 
which  are  armed  with  metal  knobs  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  beer  spilt  on  the  tables. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  duel  and  the  “  Kneipe”  exhaust 
the  list  of  the  German  student’s  amuse¬ 
ments.  There  is  the  theatre  and  the 
Kaffeeconcert,  and  the  universal 
“  Kegelbahn.”  It  is  a  common  form 
of  recreation  for  students  to  form  a  party 
and  walk  to  a  neighboring  village,  play 
”  Kegel,”  and  have  supper  at  the  village 
”  Gasthaus.”  and  return  on  foot,  or,  if 
possible,  by  train.  The  indispensable 
quality  of  all  the  student’s  amusements 
is  “  Gemiithlichkeit  ” — a  word  which 
reveals  its  foreign  flavor  by  the  difficulty 
in  translating  it.  It  combines  various 
ideas,  such  as  sociableness,  comfort,  and 
absence  of  fatigue.  The  life  of  the 
English  undergraduate,  in  spite  of  all  its 
luxury  and  extravagance,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  “  ungemiithlich”  by  the 
German.  The  feeling  which  shows  it¬ 
self  in  the  cold  bath,  the  severe  training, 
the  supreme  efforts  of  the  running  path 
or  the  river,  the  feeling  which  holds  it 
”  bad  form”  to  be  out  of  condition,  is 
unknown  to  the  German  student.  We 
have  said  many  hard  things  of  our  own 
universities  in  this  comparison  ;  but  one 
thing  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on, 
viz.  that  with  all  our  luxuries  and  re¬ 
finements  the  athletic  spirit  is  not 
sapped.  Never  perhaps,  unless  in  an¬ 
cient  Athens,  has  so  much  luxury  ex¬ 
isted  along  with  such  severe  bodily  train¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  so  far  from  decreasing. 
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the  latter  seems  to  develop  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  former. 

But  “  Geraiithlichkeit  ”  includes  more 
than  the  mere  absence  of  effort.  It 
generally  requires  sociability.  No  one 
would  seem  a  more  pitiable  object  to  the 
German  than  the  solitary  angler  on  a 
Highland  moor.  The  German  likes  to 
take  his  pleasure  not  only  in  ease  but  in 
society.  If  he  goes  up  a  mountain, 
there  must  be  a  restaurant  at  the  top 
where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  drink 
a  glass  of  beer,  and  smoke  a  cigar.  So 
important  is  this,  that  if  the  restaurant 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  scenery,  the 
scenery  must  be  brought  to  the  restau¬ 
rant,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
more  than  one  instance.  I  remember  in 
the  Harz  mountains  a  celebrated  water¬ 
fall  which  I  went  to  see.  As  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  with  my  glass  of  beer  and  cigar  at 
the  restaurant  below  it,  another  tourist 
got  into  conversation  with  me.  After  a 
few  moments  he  said,  “  How  fortunate 
that  you  arrived  just  at  the  right  time  ; 
the  waterfall  is  only  turned  on  at 
three  I” 

Having  practically  illustrated  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  freeidom  from  supervision,  it  is 
time  we  mentioned  to  what  extent  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  discipline.  First  of 
all,  no  professor  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  discipline,  unless  he  happen 
to  be  the  rector  for  the  time  being,  or  a 
member  of  the  university  court.  This 
latter  body,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  alone  takes  cognizance  of  stu¬ 
dents’  offences.  Further,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  corresponding  to  our  proctorial  sys¬ 
tem.  The  university  takes  no  steps  to 
detect  misdemeanors.  If  a  policeman 
catches  the  student  breaking  the  law,  he 
must  hand  him  over  at  once  to  one  of 
the  university  beadles.  And  in  general 
this  latter  official  is  bound  to  report  any 
flagrant  offence  which  may  come  under 
his  notice.  The  university  court  can 
inflict  various  punishments.  These  are 
fine,  imprisonment  in  the  university 
Career y  “  consilium  abeundi,”  or  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  particular  university  to 
which  the  student  belongs,  but  with 
liberty  to  enter  another  ;  and,  finally, 
relegation,  or  absolute  expulsion,  which 
precludes  the  student  from  entering  any 
other  university  in  Germany. 

The  advantages  of  this  laisser-faire 
system  are  very  great.  The  relation  be¬ 


tween  professor  and  student  is  never 
anything  but  that  between  teacher  and 
learner.  The  result  is,  there  is  absolute 
decorum  and  seriousness  during  lecture. 
The  professor  never  has  occasion  to  say 
one  word  about  behavior.  He  treats  his 
audience  as  students  anxious  for  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  to  impart,  and 
they  in  their  behavior  justify  that  pre¬ 
sumption. 

And  ndt  only  within  the  precincts  of 
the  university,  but  in  their  social  life, 
the  students  of  most  universities  are,  in 
spite  of  the  laxity  of  discipline,  very 
orderly  and  peaceable.  It  is  true  that 
in  past  times  some  universities,  such  as 
Jena,  have  been  the  scenes  of  riot  ;  but 
this  belonged  to  the  period  when  stu¬ 
dents  were  ardent  politicians  and  revolu¬ 
tionists — a  period  which  in  Germany  is 
past,  though  it  is  present  in  Russia. 

No  wonder  the  German  student  asks 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not  without  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  contempt,  if  it  is  true  that  we 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  kept  like 
schoolboys.  And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
find  an  answer.  If  one  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  always  a  large  element 
of  wealthy  idlers  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  reply  by  pointing  to  their 
corps  students.  The  Sachsen  corps  at 
Gottingen,  for  instance,  is  recruited  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  nobility  and  upper 
classes.  Many  of  its  members  come  to 
“  see  life”  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  to 
do  as  little  work  as  if  they  were  at  “  the 
House,”  or  “  the  Tavern.”  One  w-ould 
be  sorry  to  say  it  was  the  difference  of 
national  character,  that  Germans  are 
naturally  more  law-abiding  than  English¬ 
men.  I  have  always  boasted  abroad  of 
the  fact  that  our  policemen  are  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  carry  swords,  as  a 
proof  of  the  opposite  statement.  So  one 
oan  only  fall  back  on  ”  the  system,”  and 
that  already  overburdened  scapegoat 
has  one  more  charge  to  bear. 

Before  I  leave  the  undergraduate,  I 
will  say  a  word  or  two  about  his  ex¬ 
penses.  Here,  as  much  as  anywhere, 
the  Germans  have  a  great  advantage 
over  us.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of 
the  Oxford  system  will  not  deny  that  it 
is  most  unnecessarily  and  unjustifiably 
expensive.  One  sometimes  sees  state¬ 
ments  that  an  undergraduate  can  live  on 
sixty  or  seventy  (or  whatever  it  may  be) 
pounds  a  year.  Possibly  such  a  thing 
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has  been  done.  But  it  is  absurd  to  take 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  cut  himself 
off  from  all  the  habits  and  social  life  of 
the  place,  and  scraped  through  to  a  degree 
by  hard  economy,  as  any  guide  to  the 
real  cost  of  an  Oxford  career.  Besides, 
even  if  such  a  man  has  paid  but  half  the 
ordinary  amount,  he  has  received  in  ex¬ 
change  but  half  the  advantages.  It  is 
the  veriest  commonplace,  which  is  urged 
by  all  Oxford  apologists,  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  are  only  half  what 
Oxford  has  to  offer  ;  that  the  social  life 
is  fully  as  valuable.  Those  who  defend 
Oxford  on  this  ground,  then,  must  give 
up  the  point  of  expense,  for  without 
controversy  this  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  university  life. 

I  shall  take,  then,  an  ordinary  average 
student  who  practises  economy  so  far  as 
it  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the 
society  around  him.  I  take  it  that  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  m  one  of  the 
better  colleges,  who  wishes  to  do  his  fair 
share  of  hospitality,  and  to  live  without 
either  seclusion  or  ostentation,  cannot 
manage  on  less  than  £200  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  I  cannot  tell 
what  additional  expense  may  be  involved 
in  belonging  to  a  corps,  but,  as  every¬ 
thing  is  on  the  same  scale,  it  cannot  be 
much.  All  I  shall  do  is  to  mention  my 
own  expenses  for  ordinary  living,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that,  however  broad  a  mar¬ 
gin  be  left  for  amusements,  the  whole 
expense  will  still  be  comparatively 
trifling. 

My  rooms  (bed-room  and  sitting- 
room),  in  a  nice  old  house,  with  a  beau- 
.  tiful  garden,  in  the  best  part  of  Gotting- 
gen,  cost  £4  i^s.  for  the  whole  semester, 
that  is,  if  we  liked  to  keep  them,  from 
the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee, 
eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  about  6//. 
Dinner  at  a  regular  student’s  restaurant 
(consisting  of  soup,  two  courses  of  meat 
and  stewed  fruit),  js.  \d.  per  diem. 
Supper  about  the  same,  if  taken  at  a 
restaurant,  rather  less  if  taken  at  home. 
Beyond  these  there  were  no  expenses  for 
board  and  lodging,  except  a  slight  outlay 
at  the  beginning  on  china  and  cutlery,  a 
trifle  for  boot  cleaning,  and  a  small 
amount  (only  the  actual  cost  of  fuel  and 
oil)  for  fire  and  light  when  needed.  The 
university  fees  are  proportionately  mod¬ 
erate.  There  is  first  of  all  the  matricu¬ 


lation  fee,  which  is  about  £1.  Then 
each  course  of  lectures  is  paid  for  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  charge  varies  between  £1. 
and  £2  for  a  single  course  for  the  semes¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
per  week.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
everything — whether  it  be  subscriptions, 
theatres,  concerts,  or  what  not — is  on 
the  same  scale  of  rigid  economy.!  In 
one  town,  for  instance,  where  I  stiyed, 

I  remember  that  the  stalls  in  the  theatre 
cost  IS.  6d.,  and  for  this  one  heard  a 
constant  variety  of  operas  and  plays  very 
fairly  rendered.  Altogether  a  student 
may  live  comfortably,  not  to  say  luxuri¬ 
ously,  and  travel  a  little  in  his  vacation, 
for  £100  a  year.  Even  this  estimate, 
which  puts  the  ratio  of  expense  at  two 
to  one,  is  hardly  accurate.  The  £200  a 
year  in  England  does  little  more  than 
cover  the  expenses  in  term  time,  and 
this  is  but  twenty-four  weeks  in  the 
year  ;  whereas  the  £100  a  year  in  Ger¬ 
many  not  only  covers  the  semesters, 
which  make  nearly  eight  months,  but 
leaves  a  margin  for  vacation  tours. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  what 
encouragement  the  freedom  and  elastici¬ 
ty  of  the  German  university  system  give 
to  foreigners  in  search  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Great  numbers  of  English  and 
Scotch  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the 
different  universities  of  Germany,  con¬ 
tinuing  their  studies  from  the  point  at 
which  our  own  universities  leave  them. 
An  instance  of  a  German  graduate  com¬ 
ing  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  complete 
his  education  is  scarcely,  I  should  think, 
on  record.  But  the  most  important  and 
constant  foreign  element  in  the  German 
universities  is  the  American.  For  one 
American  who  comes  to  an  English  uni¬ 
versity  probably  three  hundred  go  to 
Germany.  In  fact,  the  upper-class  stu¬ 
dents  in  America  hardly  regard  their 
education  as  complete  till  they  have 
spent  a  year  or  two  at  a  German  univer¬ 
sity.  At  the  larger  universities,  such  as 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  there  are  always 
great  numbers  of  Americans  ;  but  even 
at  the  comparatively  small  university  of 
Gottingen  there  is  a  stable  contingent. 
The  American  “  colony,”  as  they  call 
themselves  at  Gottingen,  have  a  regular 
organization.  A  book  is  kept,  in  which 
all  new  comers  are  enrolled,  and  the 
colony  is  presided  over  by  the  American 
of  longest  standing,  who  is  called  ”  the 
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Patriarch.”  It  is  his  duty  to  look  out 
for  new  arrivals  from  the  Statas,  assist 
them,  if  necessary,  in  finding  lodgings 
and  introduce  them  to  the  colony. 
Every  Saturday  evening  a  "  Kneipe” 
meets  in  proper  German  student  style, 
and  hospitality  is  often  extended,  as  I 
have  reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge, 
to  Englishmen  and  other  foreigners. 
The  books  of  the  colonists  date  from  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  contain, 
among  other  illustrious  names,  that  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

VVe  have  now,  strictly  speaking,  com¬ 
pleted  our  subject,  which  was  the  life  of 
the  student  or  undergraduate.  A  few 
words  may,  however,  be  added  about 
the  steps  which  correspond  to  Fellowship 
examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  prize  Fel¬ 
lowships,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  not  the  same  need  for  them.  It  is 
reasonable  in  England  that  a  student 
who  has  drained  his  resources  to  enable 
him  to  spend  the  necessary  three  or  four 
years  of  expensive  living  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  should  have  a  chance  of  repaying 
himself  somewhat  by  his  diligence,  but 
the  German  system  of  keeping  down  the 
expense  in  the  first  instance  is  much  less 
roundabout.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
professors  and  lecturers  are  selected 
from  among  the  aspiring  young  gradu¬ 
ates  by  a  much  more  trustworthy  system 
than  that  of  Fellowship  examinations. 
The  latter  give  no  evidence  whatever  as 
to  the  all-important  faculty  of  imparting 
knowledge.  The  German  system  leaves 
all  aspirants  free  to  test  themselves. 
The  would-be  professor  obtains  the 
venias  docfndi,  or  permission  to  teach. 
This  gives  him  neither  salary  nor  pupils. 
For  these  he  trusts  to  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion.  But  in  virtue  of  the  authority  thus 
given  him,  he  becomes  a  Privatdoceni, 
and  he  may  announce  lectures  on  any 
subject  in  his  department,  attendance  at 
his  lectures  counting  equally  with  that 
at  regular  professorial  lectures.  He  thus 
enters  at  once  and  directly  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  regular  professors — a 
system  which  has  the  most  wholesome 
effect  on  both  parties  ;  the  only  restric¬ 
tion  on  him  is  that  he  roust  not  outbid 
the  professor  by  charging  lower  fees.  If 
he  succeeds  in  gathering  students,  and 
his  lectures  are  found  useful  and  popu¬ 
lar,  he  has  every  prospect  of  being  elect¬ 


ed  to  a  professorship  extraordinary  by 
his  own  or  some  other  university.  Here, 
again,  there  is  perfect  freedom.  In 
electing  to  a  vacant  professorship  at  one 
university,  selection  is  made  indifferent¬ 
ly  among  the  candidates  in  all  the  other 
universities. 

The  Privatdoceni  is  a  most  valuable 
person.  He  forms  a  link  between  the 
student  and  the  professor.  Allied  to 
the  former  by  age  and  sympathy,  he  can 
do  much  work  which  a  professor  cannot. 
He  has  none  of  the  temptations  to  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  young  Fellow  of  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  depends  on  his  own  exer¬ 
tions.  The  professors,  too,  are  kept 
constantly  up  to  the  times  by  this  com¬ 
petition.  If  they  fall  back  for  a  moment, 
they  are  passed  by  a  vigorous  and  enter¬ 
prising  Privatdocent,  and  their  lecture- 
rooms  emptied.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Privatiiocent  is  elected  to  a  professorship 
he  is  elected,  not  me>’ely  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  examination,  but  for  his 
proved  capacities  for  teaching  that  which 
he  himself  has  acquired. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  which  we 
might  take  a  lesson  from  Germany,  it  is 
this.  At  this  moment  changes  are  being 
made  in  this  matter  of  Fellowships.  If 
this  opportunity  is  lost,  another  may  not 
occur  again  for  years.  There  are  con¬ 
stantly  complaints  about  idle  Fellows — 
Fellows  who  know,  but  cannot  teach — 
Fellows  who  have  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  formed  of  them  in  a  single 
examination.  Yet  no  one  suggests  an 
imitation  of  the  very  simple  and  very 
efficient  system  of  PrivatdocenUn.  Is 
not  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  competition  would  make  too 
great  a  demand  on  the  energies  of  the 
beati possidentes  of  the  present  ? 

In  this  matter  of  choice  of  professors 
and  lecturers  the  contrast  which  Carlyle 
drew  between  England  and  Germany  as 
long  ago  as  1828  remains  true  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  fifty  years  of  unprece¬ 
dented  reforms.  This  contrast  con¬ 
cerned  the  interest  taken  by  the  nation 
in  the  matter.  Speaking  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Gottingen,  he  says  :  ”  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  country  writes  thrice 
weekly  to  the  director  of  an  institutioi) 
for  learning  !  He  oversees  all ;  knows  the 
character,  not  only  of  every  professor, 
but  of  every  pupil  that  gives  any  promise. 
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He  is  continually  purchasing  books, 
drawings,  models  ;  treating  for  this  or 
the  other  help  or  advantage  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  has  his  eye  over  all  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  nowhere  does  a  man  of  any 
decided  talent  show  himself,  but  he 
strains  every  nerve  to  acquire  him. 
And  seldom  even  can  he  succeed,  for  the 


Hanoverian  assiduity  seems  nothing 
singular  :  every  State  in  Germany  has 
its  minister  for  education  as  well  as 
Hanover.  They  correspond,  they  in¬ 
quire,  they  negotiate  ;  everywhere  there 
seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places  than 
for  the  best  men  to  fill  them.”* — Fra¬ 
ser's  Magazine. 


lO  VICTIS. 

BY  w.  W.  STORY. 

I  SING  the  Hymn  of  the  Conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life — 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife  ; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  fame — 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate  part ; 

W'hose  youth  bore  no  fiower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in  ashes  away. 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the 
dying  of  day 

With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded,  alone. 

With  death  swooping  down  o’er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 

W’hile  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  paean  for  those  who  have  won — 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors — I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat 
In  the  shadow,  ’mongst  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and  dying— and 
there 

Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted  brows,  breathe  a 
prayer. 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  ”  They  only  the  victory  win, 
W’ho  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  vanquished  the  demon  that  tempts 
us  within  ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world  holds  on 
high  ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight, — if  need  be,  to  die.” 

Speak,  History  !  who  are  life’s  victors  ?  Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say — 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  day  ? 
The  Martyrs,  or  Nero  ?  The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae’s  tryst. 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes  ?  His  judges,  or  Socrates  ?  Pilate,  or  Christ  ? 

BlackwoocT  s  Magazine. 


CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  A  NON-RESIDENT  AMERICAN. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  all  cities 
are  alike,  especially  all  American  cities. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this,  as  in  all 
common  sayings.  It  expresses  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  superficial  traveller  who  car¬ 


ries  away  only  a  confused  recollection  of 
a  railway  station,  an  immense  hotel, 
crowded  streets  lined  with  costly  but  ir- 


•  "  Life  of  Heyne,”  Foreign  Review  No.  4. 
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regular  buildings  or  wretched  tenement 
bouses,  immense  wealth  and  squalid 
poverty  staring  each  other  in  the  face. 
If  in  memory  he  distinguishes  one  city 
from  another,  the  chances  are  that  it  is 
because  he  enjoyed  his  dinner  at  one 
hotel,  and  was  badly  served  at  another. 
If  he  be  a  conscientious  sight-seer,  with 
guide-book  in  hand,  he  may  visit  pub¬ 
lic  monuments,  libraries,  hospitals,  or 
schools,  but  he  will  seldom  find  in  these 
anything  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
Such  institutions  are  very  much  the  same 
the  world  over.  The  ordinary  English 
traveller  soon  wearies  of  American  cities, 
and  takes  refuge  among  those  grand 
works  of  nature  which  are  always  new 
and  impressive,  and  always  have  an  in¬ 
dividuality  of  their  own.  Mountains  are 
mountains,  but  no  two  are  alike  ;  and 
we  may  have  a  hundred  varying  views  of 
the  same  peak.  He  who  has  seen  Niag¬ 
ara  does  not  enjoy  the  less  the  humble 
cascade  which  makes  music  among  the 
rocks  in  his  own  park.  It  is  not  so  with 
our  cities.  The  ordinar)'  traveller  who 
has  seen  New  York  finds  all  other 
American  cities  only  a  poor  imitation  of 
the  metropolis. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  superficial 
view.  Behind  the  bricks  and  mortar 
there  is  life  ;  and  wherever  there  is  life 
there  is  variety.  We  often  forget  that 
cities  are  anything  more  than  vast  col¬ 
lections  of  houses,  or,  at  best,  great 
market-places  ;  but  the  real  city  is  the 
mass  of  human  beings  hidden  behind 
these  dumb  walls.  Each  city  has  its 
own  social  life,  which  is  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  ;  and  the  more  intimately  we  know 
this,  the  less  does  it  seem  like  other 
cities.  This  individuality  is  not  so 
marked  in  America  as  in  the  Old  World. 
It  is  not  so  marked  in  Europe  as  in 
Asia.  All  cities  have  been  made  more 
cosmopolitan  by  the  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  travel  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  international  commerce. 
Even  Paris  and  London  are  not  so  ut¬ 
terly  unlike  as  they  once  were.  In 
.America  the  first  impression  is  that 
foreign  immigration  and  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  native  population  have  re¬ 
duced  all  our  cities  to  a  common  level 
of  chaotic  sameness.  This  is  so  far  true 
that  we  should  search  in  vain  in  New 
York  for  the  city  of  Irving’s  “  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  ”  or  in  Boston  for  any 


trace  of  the  social  life  depicted  in  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “  Scarlet  Letter.”  If  such 
phlegmatic  Dutchmen  or  canting  Puri¬ 
tans  ever  existed  they  have  disappeared 
and  left  no  trace  in  the  society  of  the 
present  day.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
Boston  is  very  unlike  New  York,  that 
Philadelphia  resembles  neither,  while 
Washington  has  an  individuality  peculi¬ 
arly  its  own. 

New  York  is  the  most  cosmopolitan, 
Philadelphia  the  most  provincial,  of  our 
cities  ;  Boston  the  most  cultivated, 
Washington  the  most  .American.  Society 
in  New  York  is  based  upon  wealth,  in 
Philadelphia  upon  family,  in  Boston  up¬ 
on  intellect,  in  Washington  upon  official 
position.  There  is  most  extravagance 
in  New  York,  most  comfort  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  most  philanthropy  in  Boston,  most 
etiquette  in  Washington.  New  York  is 
the  great  commercial  centre  of  America; 
Washington  has  no  commerce,  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  a  city  of  manufactories,  Boston 
is  the  business  centre  for  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  New  England.  New  York  is 
Democratic,  Philadelphia  Republican, 
Boston  doubtful,  and  Washington  dis¬ 
franchised  by  the  National  Constitution. 
The  Germans  avoid  Boston,  the  Irish 
Philadelphia — both  congregate  in  New 
York.  The  negroes  prefer  Washington. 
Boston  is  the  place  to  study  Unitarian- 
ism.  New  York  Catholicism,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Quakerism. 

Such  general  statements  as  these  might 
be  extended  indefinitely  ;  but  while  they 
are  strictly  true,  they  are  liable  to  mis¬ 
lead.  Any  man  may  find  congenial 
society  in  any  great  city,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  which  he  carries  away  depends 
very  much  upon  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  associates.  General  views 
are  always  more  or  less  partial  and  im¬ 
perfect.  There  are  men  of  high  culture 
in  New  York,  perhaps  more  than  there 
are  in  Boston  ;  there  are  rich  ignora¬ 
muses  in  Boston,  still  it  is  true,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  culture  reigns  over  society 
in  Boston,  and  money  in  New  York. 
There  are  old  Dutch  families  in  New 
York,  and  old  Puritan  families  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
exclusive  Quaker  aristocracy  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  are  those  even  within 
this  charmed  circle  in  Philadelphia  who 
have  heard  of  places  not  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvanian  Railway  ;  but  they  feel 
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no  personal  interest  in  them.  Boston  is 
the  seat  of  Unitarianism  :  but  it  is  not  a 
Unitarian  city.  Catholicism  rules  New 
York  ;  but  nowhere  in  America  is  Prot¬ 
estantism  more  vigorous  and  active. 
Philadelphia  is  the  Quaker  city  but  the 
Quakers  are  a  small  minority  there. 
The  general  statements  which  I  have 
made  are  valuable  only  as  indicating,  in 
a  rough  way,  that  each  of  these  cities 
has  a  character  of  its  own  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  any  other.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  South  and  West.  There  is  but  one 
New  Orleans,  but  one  Chicago,  but  one 
San  Francisco  in  .America,  although 
these  last  have  their  would-be  rivals.  I 
have  selected  the  principal  Atlantic 
cities,  because  in  revisiting  America, 
these  are  the  ones  where  my  time  has 
been  spent,  and  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
in  this  article  but  the  personal  impres- 
ions  of  a  non-resident  American. 

New  York  is  no  longer  the  city  that  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  grown  so 
rapidly  in  extent,  in  population,  and  in 
wealth,  that  all  the  conditions  of  life  are 
changed.  I  visit  the  palatial  residences 
of  former  days,  and  I  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  towering  warehouses,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  German  city,  or  surrounded 
by  squalid  tenement-houses,  swarming 
with  Irish.  Another  turn,  and  I  am  in  a 
Chinese  quarter.  If  I  would  find  the 
fashion  and  wealth  of  the  city,  I  must 
go  far  out  among  the  old  market  gardens 
and  the  more  distant  pastures,  which  are 
covered  now  with  costly  dwelling-houses. 
Then  ^^20,000  sterling  was  a  great  for¬ 
tune  ;  now.  New  York  boasts  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  who  is  worth  ^^20,000,000  sterling. 
There  are  others  who  are  almost  as  rich. 
They  are  railway  kings,  or  men  who  have 
grown  rich  by  the  sudden  and  enormous 
rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  ;  and 
Socialism,  imported  from  Europe,  hav¬ 
ing  no  kings  here  to  attack,  has  found  a 
name  for  these  men,  and  threatens  them 
as  “  Monopolists.”  The  palaces  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  laugh  at  the  faint  echoes 
which  reach  them  from  the  halls  near 
the  Bowery,  where  socialist  clubs  discuss 
the  rights  of  labor,  and  openly  advocate 
the  assassination  of  monopolists  ;  but 
no  one  can  seriously  study  life  in  New 
York  without  finding  himself  confront¬ 
ed,  first  of  all,  with  this  problem  of  the 
relations  of  wealth  and  poverty.  New 


York  has  not  grown  rich  so  much 
through  the  skill  and  energy  of  her  citi¬ 
zens  as  through  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
country,  with  which  she  has  had  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  do,  except  in  the  way  of  develop¬ 
ing  her  natural  advantages  by  building 
railways  and  canals.  Most  of  her  rich 
men  owe  their  wealth  to  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  or  to  fortunate 
speculation  in  stocks.  It  has  not  been 
a  slow  growth.  It  has  come  suddenly. 
The  poorest  man  in  New  York  who 
can  read  a  penny  paj)er  is  familiar  with 
the  slang  of  Wall  Street.  He  knows  that 
he  is  cutting  stone  or  carrying  mortar  for 
a  palace  which  is  building  for  a  man  who 
has  ”  captured  a  railroad,”  or  “  watered 
stock,”  or  “  made  a  corner.”  He  does 
not  need  to  go  far  to  be  told  that  this 
does  not  mean  money  earned,  but 
money  stolen  from  the  laboring  classes. 
He  believes  it.  And  even  this  does  not 
touch  him  so  directly  as  the  fact  that 
he  pays  an  exorbitant  rent  to  another 
monopolist  for  his  filthy  rooms  in  a 
tenement-house.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
forget  the  fact  that  this  man  is  an  aristo¬ 
crat,  and  lives  in  untold  luxury,  simply 
because  his  father  or  his  grandfather 
owned  a  cabbage  garden  in  what  is  now 
the  centre  of  the  city.  An  attempt  was 
made  last  spring  to  form  an  anti-rent 
organization.  It  failed  ;  but  it  served 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  fact  that  there  was  room 
for  a  Land  League  in  New  York  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  Why  should  they  sub¬ 
scribe  money  to  save  their  brethren  at 
home  from  paying  rent  while  they  them¬ 
selves  were  suffering  quite  as  much  from 
the  landlords  in  America  ?  We  may  be 
sure  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
this.  The  opportunity  to  plunder  the 
rich  through  a  corrupt  city  government, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  non¬ 
taxpaying  voters,  affords  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  Irish  especially,  and  their 
political  leaders  have  found  it  for  their 
interest  thus  far  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
professional  Socialist,  and  quietly  fill 
their  pockets  from  the  city  treasury. 
But  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
this  is  not  more  demoralizing  than 
downright  Socialism. 

If  we  turn  from  the  discontented  poor 
to  the  more  successful  classes  in  New 
York,  we  find  the  natural  results  of  sud¬ 
denly  acquired  wealth — unbounded  ex- 
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travagance  and  luxury.  In  this  respect 
New  York  rivals  Paris.  Those  who 
have  attained  social  rank,  and  those  who 
aspire  to  it,  live  for  display.  The 
profits  of  legitimate  business  seldom 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  style 
of  living,  and  every  one  is  more  or  less 
engaged  in  speculation  in  stocks.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  much  of  th<*  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  more  economical  foreigners, 
especially  the  Germans  and  the  Jews. 
It  is  astonishing  how  large  a  percentage 
of  the  signs  in  the  business  streets 
show  unmistakably  foreign  names.  The 
wealth  of  the  city  is  gradually  passing 
into  their  hands.  They  are  making  their 
way,  too,  into  fashionable  society. 
This  society  is  anything  but  Puritan  in 
its  morals.  It  is  thoroughly  Parisian, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
its  standard  of  excellence  is  not  charac¬ 
ter,  but  wealth.  I  have  no  wish  to  en¬ 
ter  into  details,  or  give  illustrations  of 
the  mysteries  of  New  York  fashionable 
society,  but  no  sadder  pictures  ot  moral 
ruin  and  degradation  could  be  drawn 
from  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  than 
from  the  palaces  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

If  this  were  all  of  New  York  society, 
this  article  would  never  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  There  are  rich  men  whom  wealth 
has  not  corrupted,  and  poor  men  whom 
poverty  has  not  embittered.  This  does 
not  need  to  be  said.  It  may  be  said  of 
every  city.  But  there  are  probably  few 
cities  in  the  world  where  a  choicer 
society  can  be  found  than  in  New  York, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  where  there  is 
more  earnest,  active  Christian  life.  We 
find  it  among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It 
is  colored  somewhat  by  the  dominant 
spirit  of  the  city,  but  it  is  genuine.  It 
is  struggling  manfully  to  redeem  the  city 
from  crime,  corruption,  fifth,  ignorance, 
irreligion,  and  degradation  of  every 
kind  ;  and  if  the  city  is  saved  from  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  worst  forms  of  Commun¬ 
ism,  it  will  be  by  its  means.  Men  who 
love  learning,  art,  and  science  are  trying 
to  win  over  the  wealthier  classes  to  an 
interest  in  these  things.  As  art  is  fash¬ 
ionable,  it  is  patronized  ;  but  science 
and  learning  are  not  so  fortunate.  Their 
patrons  are  generally  to  be  found  only 
among  those  who  are  also  interested 
in  religious  and  philanthropic  efforts. 
Literature  of  the  lighter  sort,  novels. 


magazines,  and  newspapers,  may  of 
course  be  found  in  every  corner  of  the 
city  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
does  much  towards  elevating  society. 
That  which  is  good  is  not  as  likely  to 
reach  those  who  need  it  as  is  the  bad  to 
reach  those  who  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  it.  Perhaps  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  leading  magazines, 
which  are  an  honor  to  the  country,  and 
furnish  the  best  and  purest  reading  which 
goes  into  many  a  palace  in  New  York. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon 
generalities.  Let  us  come  down  to 
practical  everyday  life.  The  New 
Yorker  is  always  in  a  hurry.  He  is  an 
early  riser,  and  generally  eats  a  hearty 
breakfast  by  eight  o’clock.  If  he  is  a 
religious  man,  he  has  had  family  prayers 
before  breakfast,  as  this  is  the  only  time 
of  which  he  could  be  sure  before  mid¬ 
night.  If  he  does  not  read  the  morning 
paper  at  breakfast,  he  reads  it  on  the 
way  to  his  office.  He  is  almost  certain 
to  have  callers  on  business  before  he 
can  leave  his  house  ;  and  if  he  is  known 
to  be  a  benevolent  man,  he  has  a  score 
of  begging  letters  by  the  morning  deliv¬ 
ery.  He  gets  away  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  is  not  seen  again  until  evening, 
when  he  comes  in  just  in  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  His  household  affairs  are 
managed  by  his  wife.  He  is  liable  to 
have  business  calls  before  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  dinner.  If  he  goes  to  his  club 
he  talks  business  there.  He  has  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  to  attend.  At  nine  or 
ten  o’clock  he  may  go  with  his  wife  to  a 
party,  or  he  may  get  away  a  little  earlier 
to  the  theatre.  If  he  has  an  evening  at 
home,  it  is  because  he  has  a  dinner  party 
or  evening  entertainment  himself.  He 
keeps  late  hours.  If  an  active  religious 
man,  Sunday  is  almost  as  busy  a  day  as 
any  other.  If  not,  it  is  divided  between 
business  and  amusement.  In  May,  his 
family  goes  into  the  country,  or  to  some 
watering  place,  to  remain  until  October; 
but  the  chance  is  that  he  gets  but  little 
rest.  When  rest  becomes  absolutely  es¬ 
sential,  he  escapes  to  Europe.  What  the 
ladies  do,  except  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  when  they  can  be  found,  I  can¬ 
not  say  from  observation,  but  they  seem 
to  be  as  overworked  as  the  men.  Some 
of  them  certainly  speculate  in  stocks. 
They  have  their  clubs  and  societies,  lite¬ 
rary  and  otherwise.  Many  of  the  chari- 
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weekly,  modelled  somewhat  after  the 
Spectator^  was  an  able  and  influential 
paper,  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  been  merged  in  the 
Post.  The  so-called  religious  weeklies 
exert  quite  as  much  influence  in  the 
country  as  the  New  York  dailies,  and 
some  of  them  are  conducted  with  great 
ability.  They  are  generally  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Republican  Party. 

We  pass  naturally  from  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  churches.  It  is  often 
claimed  that  the  papers  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  pulpit  in  instructing  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  this 
idea  has  led  them  to  publish  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  as  most  of  them  do  ;  but  the 
American  population  in  New  York  has 
not  deserted  the  churches.  The  New 
England  Sabbath  was  never  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  in  New  York,  but  the  day  was 
formerly  observed  with  respect,  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  worship.  The  churches  are 
still  full,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
shops  are  open,  the  tramways  and  ele¬ 
vated  railways  are  crowded,  and  the  city 
seems  given  up  to  amusement,  except 
in  certain  decorous  streets.  The  great 
foreign  population  has  brought  its  own 
ideas  across  the  sea,  and  spends  Sunday 
as  at  home.  It  is  the  great  day  of  the 
beer-gardens,  and  the  harbor  is  crowded 
with  overladen  excursion  boats,  when 
the  weather  permits.  Fashionable  New 
York  drives  in  the  Park.  It  has  never 
been  very  religious.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  more  religious  activity  in  the  city  than 
ever  before.  It  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  denomination.  It  is  seen  not  sim¬ 
ply  in  the  multiplication  of  costly 
churches,  nor  alone  in  the  vast  congre¬ 
gations  which  crowd  to  hear  popular 
preachers — the  most  popular  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  have  been  imported  from 
England — but  still  more  in  the  organized 
and  successful  effotts  of  Christian  men 
to  reach  the  working-classes.  The 
Episcopal  Church,  which  years  ago  was 
supposed  to  be  too  aristocratic  to  trouble 
itself  about  the  poor,  now  leads  the  van 
in  organized  church  work  among  them, 
and  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in 
numbers  than  any  other  denomination. 
Other  denominations  do  more  in  united 
work  through  various  societies — like  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  or  the 
City  Missionary  Society.  These  socie¬ 
ties  are  making  an  impression  even  upon 


the  foreign  population,  which  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  to  those  who  know  the  city.  No 
one  of  these  societies  has  interested  me 
more  than  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
It  cares  for  the  neglected  children  of  the 
city.  It  has  lodging  houses  for  boys, 
which  in  twenty-five  years  have  housed 
170,000.  It  has  industrial  schools  for 
girls  and  boys,  with  10,000  pupils.  It 
has  lodging-houses  for  girls,  w’hich  send 
out  into  good  houses  1000  girls  a  year. 
It  has  a  home  for  newsboys,  with  savings 
banks  and  other  advantages.  It  has 
found  homes  among  the  farmers  in  the 
West  for  50,000  boys  from  the  streets. 
It  does  all  this  work,  and  much  more, 
at  a  cost  of  only  about  £45,000  sterling 
a  year,  and  does  it  so  wisely  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  it  has  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  at  once  of  the  street  arabs  and  the 
best  men  in  the  city. 

It  is  due  to  such  work  as  this  that 
crimes  against  person  and  property  in 
New  York  have  decreased  25  per  cent, 
in  five  years,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  city  as  the  port  of  entry  of  foreign 
immigration.  The  New  Yorkers  seem 
to  go  into  this  work  with  very  much  the 
same  zeal  which  is  seen  in  business  and 
speculation.  Wealthy  philanthropists 
are  not  numerous  in  New  York,  but 
they  rival  the  speculators  in  untiring 
activity,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  better 
said  that  they  make  philanthropic  work 
a  part  of  their  business.  It  must  be 
said,  too,  that  they  are  men  of  very 
broad  sympathies.  They  do  not  confine 
their  charities  to  New  York  City,  or 
even  to  the  United  States.  The  same 
spirit  is  seen  in  Boston,  but  not  at  all  in 
Philadelphia  or  Washington,  although  in 
all  these  cities  local  charities,  hospitals, 
and  asylums  are  numerous  and  well  sup¬ 
ported. 

The  Catholics  in  New  York  have  a 
great  number  of  charitable  institutions, 
but,  as  they  control  the  city  government, 
they  manage  to  make  the  taxpayers  sup¬ 
port  them.  The  general  religious  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  church  is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Europe — in  some  respects 
good  and  in  others  bad.  Its  supporters 
are  chiefly  Irish. 

The  Jews  are  very  numerous,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  majority  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  religion  or  philanthropy  in  any 
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form.  They  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  whatever  prejudice  there  is  against 
them,  such  as  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  refusal  to  admit  them  to  certain 
hotels  at  the  watering-places.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  Jews,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  make  themselves  exceeding¬ 
ly  disagreeable  to  respectable  people. 
There  is  a  respectable  minority  of  Jews 
of  whom  none  of  these  things  are  true. 

Education  in  New  York,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  connected  with  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  under  the  control  of  those 
who  pay  no  taxes,  and  is  consequently 
managed  without  much  regard  to  cost ; 
but  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
it.  The  taxpayers  would  be  very  well 
satisfied  if  all  their  money  was  as  well 
spent.  The  schools  are  good,  and  the 
city  is  proud  of  them.  They  are  of  all 
grades,  including  a  free  college,  and  any 
child  in  New  York  may  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  education  without  expense.  The 
teachers  are  well  paid,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  well  trained  for  their  work.  It  is 
not  easy  to  compare  the  schools  with 
those  of  other  cities.  They  seem  to  be 
as  good  in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  excite  very 
little  public  attention,  while  in  Boston 
education  is  a  hobby  which  every  man 
feels  bound  to  ride,  and  the  schools  are 
constantly  under  discussion.  In  Boston, 
too,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
children  of  wealthy  families  attend  the 
public  schools. 

There  sAms  to  be  something  wanting, 
however,  in  the  character  of  city  educa¬ 
tion  or  of  city  life  in  general  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Attention  has  lately  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  th'e  city  of  New  York  were 
born  or  educated  there.  Almost  all  are 
from  the  country  towns,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  from  New  England.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  great  city  should  attract 
the  most  enterprising  young  men  from 
the  country,  although  there  is  more  rea¬ 
son  for  this  in  England  than  in  America. 
Here  the  electoral  laws,  which  require 
all  members  of  Congress  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  to  be  residents  in  the  districts  from 
which  they  are  chosen,  and  the  fact  that 
country  members  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  always  in  the  majority,  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  for  those  seeking  political  pre¬ 
ferment  to  live  in  the  great  cities.  It  is 
a  positive  advantage  to  live  elsewhere. 


Very  few  of  the  statesmen  of  America 
were  born  in  great  cities,  and  very  few 
live  in  them  now.  Washington  is  the 
least  desirable  of  all  places,  as  its  citi¬ 
zens  are  not  represented  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  all.  Young  men  go  to  the  cities 
to  make  money,  and  New  York  has 
special  attractions  to  lead  them  there  ; 
but  young  men  bom  and  educated  in  the 
city  ought  to  have  the  advantage  over 
strangers.  We  should  expect  to  find 
among  her  leading  men  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  city-born  men,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Leaving  out  of  account  those 
who  owe  their  position  to  wealth  inherit¬ 
ed  from  parents  who  came  to  New  York 
from  the  country,  we  find  very  few  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  in  the  city  who  were 
born  or  educated  there.  Neither  do  we 
find  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  great  men  do  not  come  from  New 
York  City.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  at¬ 
tribute  this  fact  altogether  to  the  schools 
of  New  York,  or  to  the  .American  system 
of  education,  which  is  as  well  applied 
there  as  anywhere  ;  but  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that,  while  city  life  in 
America  is  adapted  to  call  out  and  de¬ 
velop  all  the  energies  of  those  who  enter 
it  as  adults,  its  influence  over  the  young  is 
unfavorable  to  the  highest  development. 
This  is  less  apparent  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  than  in  New  York,  and  it 
may  result  in  some  degree  from  the  fact 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  regarded 
in  New  York  as  the  one  avenue  to  influ¬ 
ence,  and  money  as  the  measure  of 
everything.  This  idea  is  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  character,  and  it  has 
far  less  influence  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  America  than  it  has  in  the 
cities.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  true 
in  these — in  the  Northern  States  at  least 
— that  a  man's  influence  is  measured  by 
his  wealth.  Character  has  more  influ¬ 
ence  than  money  ;  and  children  grow 
up  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  high 
importance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  Then,  again,  country  life  in 
America  favors  individualism.  The  des¬ 
potism  of  fashion  and  opinion  is  almost 
unknown.  There  is  opportunity  for 
calm  thought,  reason,  and  resolve — for 
communion  with  the  eternal  forces  of 
nature,  and  thoughts  of  God.  Life  does 
not  present  itself  as  simply  a  struggle 
between  man  and  man  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  money.  The  education  in  the 
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fchools  may  be  the  same,  but  the  more 
important  education  of  the  environment 
is  totally  different.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
misfortune  to  be  born  and  educated  in 
New  York  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  cities  offer  special 
advantages  for  professional  studies,  and 
New  York  has  such  schools  which  re¬ 
ceive  students  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  not  the  most  famous,  and 
perhaps  not  the  best,  in  the  country  ; 
but  they  are  progressive,  and  ought  to 
become  the  best.  They  suffer,  like  all 
similar  institutions  in  America,  from 
competition.  There  is  no  economy  of 
forces  in  the  higher  education  here.  We 
multiply  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  as  though  quantity  was  more 
important  than  quality,  and  these  are 
generally  poorly  endowed,  and  too  often 
seek  to  attract  students  by  making  it 
easy  to  obtain  diplomas.  There  is  much 
room  for  improvement  even  in  New 
York. 

The  fashionable  amusements  of  New 
York  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  There  is 
nothing  specially  American  about  them, 
unless  it  be  the  fact  that  they  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  that  people  enter  into  them  with  the 
same  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  Wall 
Street.  The  most  universal  amusement 
is  travel  ;  it  may  be  to  spend  a  day  at 
Coney  Island,  or  a  year  in  Europe,  or  a 
summer  at  some  watering  place  like  New¬ 
port  or  Saratoga.  The  New  Yorker 
must  go  somewhere  or  lose  caste.  There 
are  those  who  seek  genuine  recreation  in 
these  migrations,  but  with  most  it  is 
simply  a  change  of  place  without  much 
change  of  occupation.  The  great  sum¬ 
mer  hotels  are  simply  places  where  the 
rage  for  dress  and  display  can  be  grati¬ 
fied  more  easily  than  in  the  city,  and  the 
men  carry  their  business  with  them. 
The  Wall  Street  brokers  have  their 
branch  offices  in  or  near  these  hotels, 
connected  by  private  wires  with  the  city, 
and  speculation  goes  on  as  usual.  At 
Newport,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Nnv  York 
Herald,  has  taken  the  lead  in  introduc¬ 
ing  various  European  sports,  but  they 
still  have  a  foreign  air  about  them.  He 
has  built  a  casino,  with  tennis  courts, 
lawn  tennis,  and  other  games.  He  has 
introduced  polo  and  fox-hunting,  and 
done  much  to  make  yachting  fashiona¬ 


ble.  At  Saratoga  the  races,  which  go 
on  day  after  day  for  weeks,  are  the  chief 
amusement.  At  Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
a  number  of  other  places,  “  camp  meet¬ 
ings”  constitute  the  pihe  de  resistance  of 
the  entertainment.  These  religious  meet¬ 
ings  are  protracted  for  weeks,  and  repre¬ 
sent  all  varieties  of  belief  and  unbelief, 
order  and  disorder.  They  would  make 
a  very  interesting  study  by  themselves, 
as  a  singular  development  of  American 
life.  The  New  Yorker  has  an  infinite 
variety  of  summer  resorts  to  choose 
from.  He  may  join  the  saturnalia  at 
Coney  Island  or  the  Methodist  camp 
meeting  at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  He  may 
build  a  palatial  “  cottage”  at  aristocratic 
Newport,  or  exhibit  his  wife,  daughters, 
and  diamonds  to  the  crowds  which 
throng  the  great  hotels  of  Saratoga  or 
Long  Branch.  He  may  rest  quietly  in 
some  mountain  farm-house  or  wander 
about  from  place  to  place  in  dusty, 
crowded  railway  trains.  He  may  do 
almost  anything  but  stay  at  home. 

A  new  amusement  has  been  found  for 
the  winter,  which  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar.  This  is  yachting  on  the  ice.  The 
Hudson  River  offers  every  facility  for 
this,  and  it  has  become  very  popular. 
It  is  quite  as  exciting  as  the  wildest 
stock  speculation  in  Wall  Street.  Sixty 
miles  an  hour  is  not  an  uncommon  speed 
for  one  of  these  curious  craft,  and  on  a 
fine  day,  when  the  ice  is  favorable,  the 
river  is  alive  with  them.  Great  skill  is 
necessary  in  the  management  of  these 
boats,  especially  in  racing  ;  but  there 
have  been  few  serious  accidents,  and 
after  watching  these  races  one  may 
almost  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
experience  of  Jules  Verne’s  hero,  Phileas 
Fogg.  At  Omaha,  the  old  winter  amuse¬ 
ment  of  sleigh-riding  is  of  course  as 
popular  as  ever,  when  there  is  snow 
enough  on  the  ground  to  make  the  roads 
good  ;  and  one  who  has  never  tried  it 
can  hardly  imagine  how  exhilarating  it 
is.  It  is  surpassed  by  nothing  but  the 
ice  yacht,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  social. 

The  theatres  of  New  York  are  very 
numerous  and  of  every  variety,  includ¬ 
ing  one  belonging  to  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  conducted  on  religious 
principles.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
religion  or  morality  has  much  influence 
over  the  others,  although  some  of  the 
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managers  are  men  of  high  character.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  lately  made  the  tour 
of  them  all,  was  inclined  to  think  that 
those  patronized  by  the  roughs  in  the 
Bowery  were  less  immoral  than  those 
patronized  by  the  residents  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  is  nothing  distinctively 
American  in  the  theatre  in  New  York. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  an  imitation  of 
Paris,  and  European  actors  and  actresses 
come  here  to  make  their  fortunes  after 
they  have  won  a  reputation  in  Europe. 
New  York  applauds  because  Paris  has 
applauded,  and  no  one  would  think  of  a 
New  York  reputation  as  of  any  value  in 
itself.  Still  the  New  Yorkers,  as  a 
whole,  are  a  theatre-loving  race.  They 
are  ready  to  pay,  to  applaud,  and  to 
lionize  popular  players,  and  they  find 
amusement  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  they  honestly  enjoy 
good  music  as  much  as  they  enjoy  im¬ 
moral  plays,  but  there  is  certainly  a  class 
of  people  in  New  York  about  whom 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Good  music 
always  attracts  large  audiences,  and 
there  are  amateur  clubs  that  do  good 
work.  Our  cities  have  produced  some 
very  superior  singers,  but  they  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  their  training.  A  late  English 
traveller,  w'ho  seems  to  have  made  a 
study  of  the  theatre  in  New  York,  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  in  every  respect  superior 
to  that  of  l.ondon.  He  may  be  right. 
He  is  certainly  generous  ;  and,  as  he 
evidently  knows  much  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow 
his  judgment  to  balance  mine  without 
any  controversy. 

Of  unlawful  amusements,  such  as 
gambling  and  others.  New  York  has  her 
full  share,  graded  for  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  from  the  gilded  palace  on  Fifth 
Avenue  down  to  the  dens  of  Water 
Street.  There  is  far  more  of  vice  and  im¬ 
morality  than  in  Boston  oi  Philadelphia. 
It  is  more  open,  more  general,  and  more 
fashionable.  In  some  respects  it  is 
worse  than  London  ;  in  others,  perhaps, 
better.  I  cannot  see  that  Republican 
institutions  affect  the  general  morality 
of  our  cities  in  any  favorable  way  what¬ 
ever  ;  if  anything,  the  influence  is  un¬ 
favorable.  There  is  less  inclination  to 
execute  or  tolerate  repressive  laws. 
The  old  idea  of  stern  Republican  mo¬ 
rality  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  if  it 
ever  had  any  actual  existence.  In  the 


towns  and  villages  there  is  some  trace 
of  it.  The  general  standard  of  morality 
in  these  is  higher  than  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  an  advantage  not  to  have  the  evil 
example  of  an  aristocracy  which  consid¬ 
ers  itself  raised  above  the  moral  law. 
In  the  cities  there  is  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  which  is  worse  than  that  of  birth. 
As  in  other  aristocracies,  there  are  noble 
examples  of  Christian  manhood  and 
philanthropic  spirit  among  the  wealthy 
men  of  our  cities.  There  is  more  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  away  money  for  benevolent 
purposes  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  This  spirit  is  not 
conflned  to  religious  men,  although  they 
are  the  principd  givers.  Appeals  of  all 
kinds  go  first  to  them.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  New 
York,  it  is  no  better  morally  than  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  If  we  contrast 
it  with  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
part  of  America,  the  difference  is  very 
much  greater  and  more  unfavorable  than 
would  be  found  in  contrasting  village 
and  city  life  in  any  part  of  Europe  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  This  is  due,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
wealth,  or  to  the  failure  of  Republican 
institutions  to  secure  good  government 
and  high  morality,  but  quite  as  much  to 
the  fact  that  New  York  is  not  an  Ameri¬ 
can  city.  'The  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  foreign.  The  worst  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  landed  upon  our  shores  remain 
there,  and  there  is  no  form  of  vice  known 
in  Europe  which  they  have  not  brought 
with  them  and  domesticated  in  this  city. 
One  sees  something  of  this  in  London  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  population, 
London  is  still  an  English  city.  Its 
vices,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  are  distinc¬ 
tively  English.  1  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  that  there  is  anything  better  or  more 
attractive  in  the  vice  of  London  than  in 
that  of  New'  York.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  always  struck  me  as  more  brutal  and 
repulsive.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
in  any  other  city  which  shocked  me  so 
much  as  a  sight  1  saw  in  broad  day  in  a 
street  leading  from  Southampton  Row 
on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  London. 
Two  ragged,  begrimed,  drunken  women 
were  fighting  in  a  ring  of  twenty  or  thirty 
men,  who  were  cheering  them  on.  The 
very  fact  that  they  were  all  English  made 
their  filth,  profanity,  and  brutality  more 
repulsive.  1  could  not  help  feeling  a 
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sort  of  personal  responsibility  for  it.  I 
have  seen  other  such  scenes  in  London  ; 
but  have  never  happened  upon  one  like 
it  in  New  York.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard 
criminal  amusements  defended  and  jus¬ 
tified  by  men  of  good  standing  in  society, 
as  I  have  in  England.  Every  form  of 
vice  exists  and  flourishes  in  New  York 
as  it  does  in  London  ;  but  it  does  not 
present  itself  to  the  eye  and  ear  in  so 
repulsive  a  manner. 

Of  the  several  American  cities  which 
I  have  mentioned,  New  York  is  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  place 
of  residence.  The  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  and  richest  of  our  cities  gives  it 
certain  advantages  over  all  others.  But 
the  most  hmglish  city  in  the  United 
States  is  Boston,  and  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  old  English  stock  prefer  it  to 
all  other  cities.  Washington  was  for¬ 
merly  the  least  attractive  of  our  cities  ; 
but  since  the  war  there  have  been  great 
changes  there.  No  city  in  the  world 
has  more  beautiful  Government  offices, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  streets  and  adorn  the  city. 
The  hotels  still  swarm  with  office-holders 
and  office-seekers  ;  but  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  generally  of  a  better  class  than 
when  I  first  visited  the  city.  There  is 
certainly  much  less  drunkenness  and  bar¬ 
barism  to  l)e  seen  in  the  public  rooms 
and  about  the  Capitol.  But,  aside  from 
this  nomadic  horde,  there  is  now  an  es¬ 
tablished  resident  society  in  Washington, 
which  is  becoming  every  year  more 
agreeable  and  more  numerous.  There 
are  many  who  already  regard  it  as  the 
most  attractive  city  in  the  country.  It 
is,  at  least,  unlike>  all  other  cities.  A 
number  of  novels  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years,  professing  to  give  faithful 
pictures  of  life  in  Washington  ;  but  they 
are  unworthy  of  attention.  They  are 
low,  vulgar,  and  scandalous,  without 
literary  merit,  and  presenting  a  view  of 
society  too  absurd  to  be  even  founded 
on  fact.  There  is  vice  and  corruption 
enough  in  Washington,  and  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  find  it  who  seeks  for  it  ; 
but  there’  is  no  more  of  it  in  Washing¬ 
ton  than  in  New  York.  These  books 
would  not  deserve  mention  if  they  had 
not  been  widely  circulated.  If  I  were 
to  select  a  place  of  residence  for  myself 
it  would  be  Boston,  rather  than  Wash¬ 
ington  or  New  York.  Philadelphia  is 


too  narrow  and  provincial  to  be  thought 
of.  There  is  something  of  reserve  and 
hauteur  about  Boston  society  which  is 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  strangers, 
and  is  criticized  and  ridiculed  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  other  parts  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  is  only  on  the  surface,  and  is 
hardly  noticed  at  all  by  persons  who 
have  lived  in  Europe.  It  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  free-and-easy  manners 
of  the  West,  where  the  stranger  of  to¬ 
day  becomes  an  old  resident  to-morrow  ; 
but  there  is  a  dignity  about  it  which  is 
very  attractive.  To  borrow  a  slang 
Western  phrase,  a  Boston  man  does  not 
“  slop  over.”  Boston  boasts  of  her  cul¬ 
ture  y  and  New  York  delights  to  sneer  at 
the  word  ;  but  there  is  a  reality  in  it. 
There  is  culture  in  New  York  ;  but  its 
influence  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle. 
In  Boston,  it  rules  the  city  and  gives 
tone  to  society.  There  is  no  other  city 
which  has  any  right  to  call  itself  the 
Athens  of  America.  There  is  some  rea¬ 
son  for  giving  this  name  to  Boston. 
New  York  is  more  like  Corinth  in  the 
days  of  her  greatest  prosperity.  Even 
the  Irish  are  somewhat  subdued  by  the 
atmosphere  of  Boston,  and  make  much 
less  trouble  than  they  do  in  New  York. 
If  I  were  to  choose  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  America,  it  would,  as  I  have 
said,  certainly  be  in  Boston.  Its  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Its  east  winds  are  unfavorable  to  weak 
lungs,  and  in  winter  disagreeable  to  all  ; 
but  New  York  is  not  much  better,  and 
Boston  has  the  advantage  of  having  clean 
streets.  The  suburban  towns  are  all 
beautiful,  and  there  is  an  endless  variety 
of  charming  drives  in  all  directions. 
Cambridge  is  close  at  hand,  with  the 
literary  ^vantages  of  a  university  town, 
and  the  city  itself  is  provided  with  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  study  or  amusement. 
But  Boston  is  attractive  to  me  because 
there  is  something  restful  in  life  there. 
It  is  more  like  a  European  city.  There 
is  not  the  mad  rush  and  whirl  which  dis¬ 
tracts  me  in  New  York,  and  is  still  worse 
in  Chicago.  Men  do  business  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  Boston  capital  is  found 
in  all  the  great  cities  and  all  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  W'est ;  but  men  seem 
to  take  life  more  calmly  than  in  New 
York.  They  are  not  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry.  So  in  society,  there  is  much  less 
extravagance  and  display,  much  less  dis- 
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sipation,  much  more  quiet  and  sensible 
enjoyment. 

The  great  unsolved  problem  in  city  life 
is  that  of  government.  Even  the  smaller 
cities  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  tolerable 
administration,  as  the  majority  of  voters 
are  always  non-taxpayers,  and  generally 
ignorant  naturalized  foreigners.  The 
larger  cities  are  literally  at  the  mercy  of 
the  organized  mob.  There  is  nothing  in 
America  so  utterly  disgraceful  as  the 
government  of  New  York.  There  is  no 
dignity,  no  honesty,  no  common-sense  in 
it.  For  years  the  city  was  ruled  by  the 
“  Tweed  ring,”  whose  history  is  known 
to  all  the  world.  A  few  men  literally 
captured  the  city,  and  used  the  public 
money  to  enrich  themselves  and  bribe 
the  voters.  It  was  only  when  the  taxes 
became  intolerable  that  the  city  was 
roused  to  appeal  to  the  State  courts  to 
punish  these  robbers,  who  had  violated 
the  law  for  years  with  impunity.  The 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  the  Tweed  ring  was 
tolerated  because  it  always  secured  a 
Democratic  majority  of  any  required 
amount,  without  any  reference  to  the 
number  of  voters. 

The  overthrow  of  this  infamous  ring 
was  the  work  of  two  or  three  newspapers 
in  the  city,  which  exposed  its  criminal 
character  so  fully  that  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  Democratic  party  no- 
longer  dared  to  support  it,  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  both  parties  united  to  put  it 
down. 

Then  a  new  experiment  was  tried.  A 
new  charter  was  secured,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  deprived  the  city  of  the 
right  of  self-government.  The  authority 
was  divided  between  the  city  and  the 
State.  In  some  respects  this  has  proved 
an  advantage  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
experiment  is  a  failure,  and  the  best 
men  in  New  York  are  in  favor  of  going 
back  to  self-government.  The  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  the  present  system  were  fully  de¬ 
veloped  last  winter.  The  streets  of  the 
city  were  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that 
a  mass  meeting  of  physicians  declared 
that  there  was  danger  of  pestilence.  In 
fact,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
typhus,  and  diphtheria.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  in  Europe  or  Asia  to  equal 
the  streets  of  New  York  at  that  time. 
For  many  weeks  the  most  important 


streets  were  filled  with  piles  of  snow, 
filth,  garbage,  and  ashes.  The  whole 
city  was  roused  ;  public  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  most  vigurous  resolutions 
passed.  A  committee  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  was 
chosen,  but  the  streets  were  not  cleaned 
until  it  was  done  by  the  spring  rains. 
The  epidemic  continued  to  rage  until 
nature  had  done  its  work.  The  plan  of 
relief  devised  by  the  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens  was  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
by  the  Mayor  to  take  charge  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Street  Cleaning,  but  the 
Mayor  had  no  authority  to  appoint  such 
an  officer.  It  was  necessary  to  secure 
an  .\ct  of  the  State  Legislature  to  modify 
the  charter  and  give  him  this  authority. 
The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  was 
appealed  to,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
to  pass  this  Act  without  delay.  I’ut  here 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  political 
objection  to  this.  The  Mayor  of  the 
city  was  a  Democrat,  the  Legislature 
was  Republican,  and  street-cleaning  was 
a  means  of  bribing  voters.  If  this  au¬ 
thority  were  given  to  the  Mayor,  he 
would  appoint  a  Democrat,  who  would 
use  the  money  appropriated  to  clean  the 
streets  to  buy  Democratic  votes.  Street¬ 
cleaning  must  be  a  perquisite  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  idea  that  street-clean¬ 
ing  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  was 
repudiated  as  a  heresy.  What  could  be 
more  pitiable  than  this  !  Other  depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  Catholic  Irishman,  but  the 
Board  of  Alderman  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  polite  language.  They  spent 
the  winter  in  trying  to  organize,  neither 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party  having 
a  majority,  and  neither  wishing  to  unite 
with  the  few  Republican  members.  A 
division  of  the  spoils  was,  however,  finally 
agreed  upon,  and  the  organization  com¬ 
pleted.  The  proceedings  of  this  unique 
assembly  were  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  if  any  New  Yorker  ever  read 
them  without  shame  and  indignation  he 
deserved  to  be  an  alderman  himself. 
The  present  system  of  govAnment  is 
certainly  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  na¬ 
tion.  The  reign  of  Tweed  was  no  bet¬ 
ter.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  one 
can  be  devised  which  will  secure  a  wise 
and  honest  administration,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  principle  of  uni- 
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versal  suffrage  in  a  city  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  pay  no  taxes,  are  not 
natives  of  the  country,  have  no  idea  of 
political  honesty,  and  are  the  willing 
tools  of  unscrupulous  politicians.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  be  done  until  the  respectable 
men  of  both  parties  realize  the  danger, 
and  agree  to  lay  aside  their  political 
differences  and  work  together  to  save 
the  city  from  ruin.  There  was  some 
approach  to  this  last  winter,  on  the 
question  of  cleaning  the  streets,  but  it 
was  not  a  genuine  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and 
this  may  not  come  until  Socialism  has 
organized  the  masses  fur  a  crusade 
against  monopoly. 

Something  of  the  same  evil  is  seen  in 
other  cities.  Philadelphia  has  had  its 
ring  of  Republican  Tweeds,  but  the 
division  of  property  and  the  system  of 
taxation  is  very  different  there,  and  the 
evil  results  have  not  been  so  marked. 
The  Irish  element  there  is  unimportant. 
Washington  is  governed  by  the  National 
Congress.  Boston  is  still  an  American 
city,  and  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  any  ring  ;  but  there  is  much  that 
is  very  unsatisfactory  in  her  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  expenditure.  The 
difficulty  is  a  general  one  and  applies 
to  all  the  cities  in  the  country.  It  is 
more  apparent  in  New  York,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  character  of  its  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  theory  of  the  present  day  in  Eng- 
lish-'^peaking  lands  is  that  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  surest  safeguard  against 
oppression.  W^e  regard  it  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  national  system,  but  it  is 
producing  some  unexpected  results,  and 
already  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
control  it  in  some  respects  by  general 
laws.  It  is  probable  that  still  more 
stringent  limitations  will  be  adopted. 
Our  city  governments  are  more  corrupt, 
more  extravagant,  and  more  wasteful 
than  any  others,  but  our  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  governments  often  resemble  them 
in  some  points.  Here,  as  in  the  cities, 
it  is  generally  the  non-taxpayers  who 
vote  taxes  and  create  town  debts.  There 
is  as  yet  no  limitation  on  taxation,  but 
many  States  have  limited  the  amount  of 
debt  which  can  be  contracted  by  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  working-classes 
are  slow  to  discover  that  in  the  end  they 
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pay  the  taxes.  They  see  nothing  but 
the  immediate  advantage  of  spending  the 
money  of  the  rich.  Local  self-govern¬ 
ment  has  many  advantages,  but  small 
taxes  and  economy  in  public  expenditure 
do  not  seem  to  be  among  them.  The 
administration  in  the  towns  is  generally 
honest,  even  where  it  is  extravagant  and 
stupid,  but  it  nee^s  control.  As  our 
people  are  only  too  ready  to  try  experi¬ 
ments,  we  shall  probably  continue  to 
make  experiments  in  city  government 
until  we  find  some  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  thus  far  unsolved  problem. 

There  are  other  questions  connected 
with  city  life  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
American  cities,  and  which  do  not  need 
discussion  here,  because  we  have  done 
but  little  toward  solving  them.  Pauper¬ 
ism,  crime,  and  all  forms  of  irreligion 
flourish  in  our  cities  as  in  Europe,  and 
vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  overcome 
them,  with  more  or  less  success  ;  but 
we  have  discovered  no  new  methods, 
and  have  still  much  to  learn.  New 
York  is  not  behind  other  cities  in  this 
work  of  Christian  charity,  and  this  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  in  her  behalf. 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  of  their  vast 
commerce,  of’the  enterprise  of  our  mer¬ 
chants,  of  our  costly  private  and  public 
buildings,  and  our  people  are  more  and 
more  inclined*  to  leave  the  country  to 
crowd  the  cities  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  nation  has  more  to  fear  than  to 
hope  for  in  these  great  cities.  They  are 
centres  of  intellectual  life  and  of  trade, 
but  also  of  feverish  extravagance  and 
corruption,  both  moral  and  political  cor¬ 
ruption.  Their  growth  has  been  too 
rapid  for  health.  Wealth  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  too  easily.  The  population  is 
too  heterogeneous.  The  most  prosper¬ 
ous  cities  are  the  most  corrupt.  Who 
can  say  where  all  this  is  to  end  ?  Like 
most  of  my  countrymen  I  am  inclined  to 
optimism  in  all  that  concerns  America. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  wont  to 
borrow  trouble  from  the  future,  or  even 
to  provide  for  emergencies  before  they 
arise.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  cities 
do  not  improve  as  they  advance.  There 
are  dangerous  tendencies  in  our  city  life 
which  must  be  overcome,  or  they  will 
develop  and  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  republic. — Contemporary  Revieiv. 
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Chapter  XXIX. 

FOR  MY  son’s  sake. 

The  ball  had  taken  place  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day — New  Year’s  eve.  The  days 
dragged  on  at  Yoresett  House,  in  the 
manner  described,  until  the  following 
Monday.  On  that  afternoon,  a  dark 
and  cloudy  one,  the  quietness  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  street  was  broken.  Sir  Gabriel 
Danesdale,  his  groom  following  him, 
rode  up  to  the  door.  Sir  Gabriel  in¬ 
quired  if  the  ladies  were  at  home  ;  he 
was  told  that  they  were,  and  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  went  in,  leaving  his  horse 
to  be  walked  about  by  his  groom,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  the  watching  popu¬ 
lation.  He  was  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
where  Judith  and  her  mother  sat.  Mrs. 
Conisbrough  was  fluttered.  Only  once 
or  twice,  since  her  widowhood,  had  Sir 
Gabriel  ever  entered  her  house.  He  had 
glanced  about  him  as  he  passed  through 
the  hall — he  had  seen  the  bareness  and 
the  chillness  of  everything,  and  his  heart 
was  filled  with  pity  and  with  some  self- 
reproach.  Marion  Arkendale,  with  her 
dark  eyes  and  her  light  foot,  had  been 
so  bonny  ;  the  "  Flower  df  Danesdale” 
had  been  her  name.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  was  that  she  had  fallen  out  of  the 
society  of  the  place,  had  disappeared 
from  the  friendly  circles,  graduailly,  but 
surely. 

“  Poverty,  poverty  !”  he  thought  to 
himself.  ”  It  is  a  shame  that  she  should 
have  been  neglected  because  of  her  pov¬ 
erty.  And  it  was  a  rascally  trick  on  old 
John’s  part,  though  he  was  my  friend, 
to  leave  her  as  he  did.”  Filled  with 
these  reflections,  he  spok6  cordially,  and 
almost  eagerly,  holding  out  his  hand  : 

“Mrs.  Conisbrough,  I  am  more  of  a 
stranger  in  your  house  than  I  should  be, 
considering  what  old  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  we  are.  Will  you  forgive  my  neg¬ 
ligence,  and  believe  that  it  arises  out  of 
anything  rather  than  ill-will  ?” 

“  Ah,  Sir  Gabriel,  I  never  suspected 
you  of  ill-will,”  she  said,  flushing. 
“  And  when  women  are  alone  in  the 
world  their  circle  must  be  smaller  than 
when  there  are  men  in  the  family.  Pray 


sit  down.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  under 
my  roof.” 

“  It  gave  me  hearty  pleasure  to  see 
your  daughters  among  us  on  Thursday,” 
he  continued.  "  Perhaps,  as  you  say 
your  circle  is  so  small,  you  don’t  know 
what  a  sensation  they  made.  Half  the 
fellows  who  were  there  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  them  ever  since.” 

Mrs.  Conisbrough  smiled,  gratified. 

”  You  are  very  good  !  My  girls  have 
had  no  outside  advantages.  They  have 
none,  indeed,  except  their  youth  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  ladies  by  birth,  and,  I 
hope,  by  breeding.  And  that  tells.  Sir 
Gabriel — even  in  these  days,  it  tells.” 

“  My  dear  madam,  it  is  everything,” 
said  he  earnestly.  “  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  We’ll  have  a  chat  about  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  ;  and  meantime,  I  want  to  know 
if  I  may  see  your  daughter  Delphine, 
alone,  for  a  short  time.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  that  I  wish  to  say  to  her.” 

Mrs.  Conisbrough  started,  paused, 
then  replied  : 

“  Certainly  you  can  see  her.  Judith, 
Delphine  is  in  the  other  room.  Suppose 
you  take  Sir  Gabriel  to  her  there.” 

Judith  rose  and  went  across  the  pass¬ 
age,  while  Sir  Gabriel,  bowing  over 
Mrs.  Conisbrough’s  hand,  wished  her 
good-afternoon,  and  left  her  without 
explaining  his  errand.  He  followed 
Judith,  who  was  in  the  room  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  hall.  Turning  as  she 
saw  him  come,  she  remarked  : 

“  Ah,  here  is  Sir  Gabriel,  Delphine.” 

Then  she  left  them  alone,  and  closed 
the  door  after  her. 

Sir  Gabriel  found  himself  standing 
before  a  pale,  composed-looking  young 
lady,  whose  hand  rested  lightly  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  whose  beauty  and 
grace  struck  him  even  more  in  the  dull 
light  of  this  January  afternoon,  than 
they  had  done  in  her  radiant  ball-dress 
beneath  the  lamplight  on  New  Year’s 
eve.  Perfectly  calm,  she  turned  her 
large  luminous  eyes,  with  their  golden 
reflections,  upon  him  as  he  entered,  and 
a  scarcely  perceptible  sigh  left  her  lips. 

Dark  rings  encircled  those  lovely  eyes. 
Though  the  delicate  white  brow  was 
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smooth,  there  was  a  shadow  upon  it, 
indefinable,  but  most  palpable.  Sir 
Gabriel  remembered  how  Kandulf  had 
said  she  looked,  and  he  felt  that  the  lad 
had  been  right.  This  calm  and  stillness 
was  not  that  of  repose,  but  the  pallid 
quietude  which  follows  a  mortal  blow. 
She  attempted  a  faint  little  smile  as  he 
came  in,  which  flickered  for  a  moment 
about  her  mouth,  and  then  died  away 
again,  as  if  abashed.  Sir  Gabriel,  whose 
bosom  had  been  filled  with  very  mingled 
feelings  as  he  rode  hither  from  Danes- 
dale,  no  longer  felt  doubtful  as  to  what 
emotion  predominated.  It  was  a  great 
compassion  that  he  experienced ;  a 
strong  man’s  generous  desire  to  take  to 
his  sufficient  protection  some  weak,  and 
sad,  and  grieved  creature  ;  to  comfort 
it,  to  bid  it  sorrow  no  more. 

Sir  Gabriel  contemplated  the  beautiful 
forlorn  figure,  and  his  heart  swelled 
almost  to  bursting.  Those  eyes  might 
well  haunt  Kandulf.  Of  course  he 
could  not  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  say,  “  My  poor  child,  tell  me  what 
ails  you,  and  let  me  lift  this  trouble  from 
your  shoulders,”  as  he  would  have  liked 
to  do.  Custom  did  not  permit  such  a 
thing,  but  he  took  her  hand  kindly,  and 
looked  kindly  from  his  genial,  yet  com¬ 
manding  eyes  into  her  white  face,  while 
he  said,  kindly  too  : 

“  My  dear,  1  have  ridden  over  from 
Danesdale,  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
you.” 

“Yes;  will  you  sit  down?”  said 
Delphine. 

“  Yes,  if  you  will  take  this  chair  be¬ 
side  me,  and  listen  to  me.  I  will  not 
delay  in  telling  you  my  errand.  My  boy 
Kandulf  tells  me  that  he  has  fallen  very 
much  in  love  with  you,  at  which  fact  I 
certainly  cannot  pretend  to  be  surprised. 
Nay,  it  is  surely  not  a  matter  about 
which  to  be  alarmed  !”  he  added,  seeing 
the  agitation  on  her  face,  which  she 
could  not  repress.  “  Let  me  tell  you 
that  I  know  all  that  has  passed  between 
you  and  Kandulf.  He  told  me.  He 
forgot  himself  the  other  night — in  a  very 
pardonable  manner — but  he  did  forget 
himself,  it  is  quite  certain.  A  man  in 
his  position  has  no  business  to  propose 
to  any  lady  without  consulting  his  father. 
From  what  he  told  me,  I  am  sure  you 
were  sensible  of  that—were  you  not  ?  Did 
you  not  feel  scruples  on  that  point  ?” 


"  Yes — that  is,  I  should  have  done 
if — ” 

”  I  thought  so,”  said  Sir  Gabriel, 
hearing  only  that  which  he  wished  to 
hear.  ”  I  told  him  so.  I  said  I  hon¬ 
ored  you  for  those  scruples.  I  thought 
the  matter  over  very  seriously  —you  will 
not  wonder  at  that.  The  marriage  of  a 
man’s  only  son  is  no  trivial  matter  to 
him.  I  came  to  the  conclusion.that  my 
son’s  happiness  is  bound  up  in  this  mat¬ 
ter — that  it  stands  or  falls  with  it  — ” 

“  No,  no  !”  interrupted  Delphine,  in 
a  quick,  gasping  voice. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  child,  it  does.  He 
loves  you  with  no  passing  passion.  It 
has  made  him  into  a  man  all  at  once.  1 
say,  his  happiness  stands  or  falls  with 
it ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  feel 
the  same  with  respect  to  yourself.” 

Silence  was  the  only  answer. 

Sir  Gabriel’s  face  lost  none  of  its 
kindness,  but  a  troubled  expression 
crept  over  it,  and  into  his  eyes,  as  he 
saw  the  fixed  and  marble  composure  of 
the  lovely  face  before  him. 

“  You  do  not  speak,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  Let  me  explain  as  clearly  as  I  can  the 
errand  which  brought  me  here.  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  answer 
you  gave  to  Kandulf  the  other  night. 
Put  away  any  thoughts  of  me — ask  only 
of  your  own  heart  if  it  contains  that  love 
for  my  son  which  a  wife  should  bear  to 
her  husband,  and  if  it  answers  you  yes, 
give  me  leave  to  send  Kandulf  to  see 
you  ;  let  him  hear  from  you  that  you 
will  become  his  wife  and  my  daughter.” 

Delphine’s  face  had  only  grown  paler. 
Her  hand,  which  had  been  resting  ner¬ 
vously  on  the  table,  had  slipped  down, 
and  was  now  fast  locked  together  with 
the  other.  She  clasped  them  tightly 
upon  her  lap,  looking  at  him  with  the 
same  dull,  glazed  eyes,  the  same  impas¬ 
sive  calm,  and  speaking  at  last  in  a  tone¬ 
less,  mechanical  voice,  which  seemed 
not  to  belong  to  herself  : 

”  I  am  very  sorry.  You  are  very 
good  to  me,  but  1  cannot  marry  your 
son.” 

Sir  Gabriel  was  shocked,  distressed  in 
the  extreme.  This  was  no  refusal  from 
one  who  was  indifferent.  Could  it  pos¬ 
sibly  be  that  the  girl  was  not  quite  in 
her  right  mind  ?  But  that  idea  was 
soon  cast  aside.  Nothing  could  be  less 
agitated,  more  reasonable,  more  sane, 
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than  her  whole  manner.  He  did  not 
know  that  she  was  suffering  supreme 
torture  ;  that  she  felt  as  if  every  mo¬ 
ment  she  must  shriek  aloud  in  her  de¬ 
spair,  or  burst  into  a  fit  of  wild,  hys¬ 
terical  laughter  at  the  grim  humor  of  the 
game  of  cross-purposes  which  they  were 
playing.  This  he  could  not  know  ;  but 
he  would  have  been  a  fool  if  he  had  not 
read  suffering  in  her  blanched  face,  in 
her  dull  and  fixed  eyes,  in  her  nervous¬ 
ly-clasped  hands,  and  in  the  dead  mono¬ 
tone  of  her  voice.  He  could  only  grope 
about,  pleading  Randulf’s  cause,  which 
had  now  become  his  own  ;  with  each 
word  stabbing  her  afresh,  thinking  that 
if  only  he  could  get  her  to  assign  the 
reason  for  her  refusal  of  Randulf,  he 
would  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

“You  told  Randulf  that  you  did  not 
love  him,”  he  went  on.  “  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  believe  you.”  A  rush 
of  color  surged  over  her  face,  and  Sir 
Gabriel,  went  on  gently,  but  pushing 
matters  as  far  as  he  could,  to  make 
things  straight,  as  he  thought  :  "  As  to 
that,  1  can  affirm  nothing,  except  that 
he  spoke  from  the  most  reverent  and 
solemn  conviction,  and  not  as  a  cox¬ 
comb.  And  you  will  forgive  my  saying 
that  there  could  surely  be  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  it — certainly  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of,  if  you  did  love  him, 
however  ardently.  I  am  his  father,  and 
consequently  prejudiced  in  his  favor, 
but  I  ought  to  know  better  than  others 
what  he  has  been  to  me.  He  has  been 
a  good  son,  of  whom  I  am  as  proud  as  I 
am  fond.  I  think  his  sister  would  own 
that  he  is  a  good  brother.”  (One  of 
Delphine’s  hands  went  up  to  her  face, 
and  half  hid  it.)  “  His  friends,  I 
notice,  continue  to  be  his  friends.  His 
dependents  are  fond  of  him  ;  they  serve 
him  cheerfully.  His  dogs  and  horses 
love  him  too,  and  that  is  something  to 
go  by.  He  is  no  fool  ;  he  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  nature  as  well  as  by  birth.” 
(Delphine’s  other  hand  had  now  gone  to 
her  face,  which  was  covered  complete- 
y.)  “  And  there  is  no  reason  why  he 

should  not  be  as  worthy  as  a  lover  and 
husband  as  he  is  in  these  other  things. 
And  added  to  that,  my  child,  he  loves 
you  neither  lightly  nor  carelessly,  but 
with  a  love  I  like  to  see — with  reverence 
as  well  as  passion,  with  a  man’s  love, 
and  the  love  of  a  good  and  honorable 


man.  Is  it  really  impossible  that  you 
can  return  his  love  ?  Surely  you  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  plead  his 
cause  !  Surely — ” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  moved,  himself, 
as  he  dwelt  upon  the  excellencies  of  that 
“  boy”  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  to 
secure  whose  happiness  he  had  under¬ 
taken  this  errand.  For  the  last  few 
minutes  Delphine’s  arms  had  been 
stretched  out  upon  the  table,  her  golden  ’ 
head  prone  upon  them,  her  face  hidden 
from  sight.  Now  she  suddenly  raised  it  to 
him — tearless  still,  but  with  her  eyes  dim 
with  anguish,  and  faltered  brokenly  : 

“  Oh,  Sir  Gabriel,  have  a  little  pity 
upon  me  !  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is?”  The  words  came  with 
something  like  indignation,  anger, 
scorn.  “  Have  I  not  got  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  a  heart  1  Oh,  if  it  could  only  turn 
to  stone  this  moment !  And  has  he  not 
looked  at  me,  and  spoken  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  loved  me  ?  Has  he  not  been 
kind,  and  gentle,  and  generous  ?  Has 
he  not  ...  I  worship  him  !” 

The  last  words  sprang  forth,  as  it 
were,  involuntarily,  breathlessly.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  flash¬ 
ing  eyes,  her  face  transfigured  with  a 
beauty  which  startled  him  ;  her  passion¬ 
ate  fervor  reduced  him  to  silence.  That 
Randulf  loved  her  he  wondered  no  long¬ 
er.  He  approved  from  his  heart  of  hearts. 

“  Therefore  I  will  never  marry  him,” 
she  went  on,  and  her  voice  had  gained 
strength.  “  Tell  him  what  you  please  ; 
that  I  am  a  flirt  and  a  jilt — only  he  will 
never  believe  it  ;  but  tell  him  I  will 
never  marry  him.  And  if  you  knew 
why,”  she  added,  composedly,  “  you 
would  not  press  me  either.” 

“  I  do  not  know  that,”  he  said.  “  I 
see  you  are  oppressed  by  what  seems  to 
you  some  very  painful  secret.  But  you 
know  nothing  of  the  world,  my  child.  I 
must  be  a  far  better  judge  than  you  of 
what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute 
an  insuperable  obstacle.  Cannot  you 
confide  in  me  ?” 

“  No,  never,  never  !  I  know  nothing 
of  the  world,  as  you  say  ;  but  I  know 
the  difference  between  honor  and  dis¬ 
honor.  It  is  for  your  sake  and  his — not 
mine.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  enjoying 
it  ?  Do  1  look  happy  ?  I  know  what  I 
am  doing.  Believe  that,  and  in  pity’s 
name  leave  me  to  my  misery.” 
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He  felt  that  there  was  no  further 
appeal.  He  could  not  be  angry  with 
her.  He  could  not  resent,  though  he 
had  spoken  quite  advisedly  when  he 
said  that  with  her  answer  Randulf's  hap¬ 
piness  must  stand  or  fall.  It  would 
have  to  fall,  but,  somehow,  the  large- 
hearted  old  man  could  think  at  present 
only  of  this  stricken  girl — for  he  saw 
she  was  stricken — not  of  his  own  nearest 
and  dearest. 

"  Then,  my  child,  I  must  even  leave 
you,  though  I  feel  my  heart  broken  to 
have  my  errand  end  so  badly.  Good¬ 
bye,  my  love  !  1  would  fain  have  gone 

home  feeling  1  had  gained  another  child. 
I  would  gladly  see  my  son  married  to  a 
wife  like  you,  if  it  could  have  been  !” 

Sir  Gabriel’s  lips  were  quivering,  as 
he  look  her  hand,  stooped,  and  gently 
kissed  her  forehead.  She  did  not  speak, 
she  uttered  not  a  syllable,  but  sat  beside 
the  table  still,  white  as  ever,  with  her 
hand  drooping  beside  her.  At  the  door, 
he  turned  back  once  again,  and  came  to 
her,  saying  : 

“  Remember,  you  can  never  be  in¬ 
different  to  me.  If  ever  I  can  serve 
you,  let  me  know  how,  and  it  shall  be 
done.” 

Then  he  w'ent  away,  really,  and  she 
never  moved.  She  heard  the  front  door 
open,  the  horses’  hoofs.  Then  they 
rode  away,  and  she  was  alone,  the  fire 
burning  low,  the  early  January  evening 
closing  in  dank  and  drear. 

To  her  poignant  anguish  a  great  apa¬ 
thy  had  succeeded.  She  had  spoken 
out  her  whole  soul  and  life  as  she  told 
Sir  Gabriel,  “  I  worship  him  !”  The 
whole  scene  seemed  to  float  away  into 
the  background,  like  some  far-back, 
half-remembered  dream.  Everything 
was  shadowy  and  unreal. 

Still  she  sat  alone,  and  her  forehead 
never  changed  from  its  white  stony  com¬ 
posure,  though  it  was  almost  dark,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  since  Sir  Gabriel  had 
gone.  She  did  not  know  that.  She 
scarcely  heard  the  door  softly  open  and 
close,  but  she  was  conscious  by-and-by 
that  some  one  knelt  down  beside  her — 
it  was  Judith,  who  had  taken  her. droop¬ 
ing  hand,  and  was  speaking  to  her,  in 
her  deep,  vibrating  tones  : 

“  Delphine,  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot 
bear  it  any  longer.  What  have  I  done 
that  you  should  repel  me  thus  ?  If  your 


heart  breaks,  let  mine  break  with  it,  I 
ask  nothing  else!  Let  us  be  together, 
even  if  it  is  only  in  our  wretchedness  !” 

The  appeal  came  at  the  right  moment. 
Earlier,  it  would  have  irritated.  Later, 
it  would  have  been  useless.  Just  now, 
with  her  great  renunciation  just  consum¬ 
mated,  it  was  salvation  ;  it  enabled  her 
to  speak. 

”  Judith — you  are  all  I  have  left.” 

"  And  you  to  me.  I  have  lived  with 
you  these  two  hours,  and  suffered  with 
you.  Sir  Gabriel  is  a  kind  old  man, 
Delphine.” 

“  Poor  old  man  !  Yes,  very.  He 
likes  to  see  people  happy.  He  wants 
me  to  be  happy — he  wants  Randulf  to 
be  happy.  The  other  night  Randulf 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  said  no. 
To-day  Sir  Gabriel  came  and  asked  me 
to  marry  Randulf ;  and  told  me  all 
about  how  good  he  was,  and  how  good 
it  would  be — oh,  Judith  !  how  good  it 
would  be  to  be  his  wife  !” 

Her  head  fell  upon  her  sister’s  neck. 
Judith  knew  better  than  to  speak. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which 
one  suffered  perhaps  as  keenly  as  the 
other. 

”  I  said  no,”  Delphine  resumed,  at 
last.  “  The  worst  is  over  now.  I  must 
try  to  go  on  as  if  it  had  not  happened — 
only,  J  udith,  you  must  promise  me  one 
thing,” 

”  Anything  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
do,  my  child.” 

“  Try  to  keep  mamma  from  talking  of 
it.  I  fear  she  will  be  angry,  and  I  can¬ 
not  bear  it.  To  wrangle  over  it,  would 
be  like  wrangling  over  the  dead  body 
of  the  person  who  was  dearest  to  you.” 

Judith’s  brow  darkened.  There  were 
moments  when  her  large,  grave  beauty 
took  an  expression  of  kindling  anger, 
and  she  was  not  one  whose  anger  is  as  a 
summer  cloud  :  it  was  not  an  anger  to  be 
smiled  at. 

“  I  have  seen  to  that,”  she  said, 
'fhere  are  limits  to  childish  obedience. 
For  your  sake,  Delphine,  I  have  done 
what  I  never  thought  to  do.  My  mother 
was  angry.  Sir  Gabriel  just  came  in  and 
spoke  to  her.  He  said  it  was  due  to  her 
to  say  that  you  had  refused  Mr.  Danes- 
dale,  and  that  he  could  not  oppose  your 
decision.  When  he  was  gone,  she  want¬ 
ed  to  know  why.  She  said  she  must 
understand  what  you  meant.  I  could 
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bear  it  no  longer.  I  spoke  :  I  told  her 
why.” 

“You  told  her?  But  that  is  fear¬ 
ful  !”  said  Delphine,  in  an  awestruck 
whisper. 

“It  is  fearful.  But  there  was  no 
alternative.  I  did  not  openly  name  the 
reason  ;  I  said  it  was  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  as  that  for  which  Uncle  Aglionby 
had  left  his  money  to  his  grandson.  She 
looked  at  me  in  a  manner  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  was  I  who  felt  the  criminal  ; 
but  you  will  not  be  tormented.  .  .  . 
As  for  me,  I  shall  soon  go  away  from 
here.  It  is  not  fitting  that  she  and  I 
should  be  in  the  same  house  together, 
for  she  will  not  forgive  me.  She  will 
forgive  you,  Delphine.  Come  and  speak 
to  her.” 

Delphine  complied,  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  It  was  Judith’s  turn  to  be  left  by 
herself — the  strongest,  and  therefore  the 
loneliest  spirit  under  that  roof. 

Chapter  XXX. 

MARAH. 

A  SAD  afternoon  at  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  scene  was  Mrs.  Malleson’s 
pleasant  drawing-room  at  Stanniforth 
Rectory.  Stanniforth  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  and  desolate  parish  ;  it  com¬ 
prised  Yoresett,  and  Scar  Foot,  and 
Danesdale,  and  many  other  offshoots 
and  dependencies.  Sparse  was  the  poj)- 
ulation,  though  the  extent  was  great, 
for  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler, 
“  Litle  corn  groweth  in  Suadale  ;”  and 
of  Danesdale  he  soys,  “  Danesdale,  and 
the  soile  abowt  is  very  hillv,  and  berith 
litle  come  ;  but  noriseth  many  bestes” 
— a  description  true  to  this  day,  to  the 
very  letter. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  old 
“paroch  chirche  for  alle  the  aforesaid 
townes,”  was  a  large,  pleasant,  modern 
mansion.  Mrs.  Malleson’s  drawing¬ 
room  faced  south,  looking  across  a 
flower-garden,  over  some  roughly-wood¬ 
ed  “common  land,”  to  rugged  gray 
fells.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
sun  set  almost  exactly  opposite  the  win¬ 
dows  of  this  room.  He  had  been  strug¬ 
gling  all  day  to  make  a  way  through  the 
clouds,  without  much  success.  Just 
now,  however,  he  had  riven  the  clouds 
asunder,  and  was  casting  an  almost  lurid 
glow  of  farewell  splendor  ;  of  misty  rays 
like  a  crown  over  the  rugged  ridges  of 


the  fells.  Indoors,  it  was  not  too  light. 
The  fire  shone  on  the  furniture  and  on 
the  keys  of  the  open  piano.  The  two 
occupants  of  the  room  were  Mrs.  Malle- 
son  and  Judith  Conisbrough,  and  they 
had  been  drinking  four  o’clock  tea. 
Judith,  who  had  taken  off  her  hat  and 
mantle,  sat  in  the  oriel  window,  in  a 
low,  chintz-covered  chair.  Her  face 
w’as  turned  towards  the  sunset  above  the 
everlasting  hills  ;  and  the  departing  rays 
caught  it,  and  lit  it  up  with  a  kind  of 
halo,  throwing  out  into  full  relief  the 
strong,  yet  delicate  features  of  her  noble 
face,  and  showing  forth  more  than  usual 
both  its  sadness  and  its  beauty. 

Mrs.  Malleson,  a  little  bright  bru¬ 
nette,  with  quick,  bird-like,  graceful 
movements,  looked,  beside  her  visitor, 
like  a  robin  beside  some  far-seeing  royal 
bird.  She  sat  behind  her  tea-table,  and 
laid  down  the  work  which  her  ever-busy 
fingers  had  for  a  long  time  been  plying 
— for  she  was  an  industrious  little  lady. 

“  I  wish  1  could  have  an  exact  like¬ 
ness  of  you  as  you  sit  now,  Judith,  with 
the  sun  .shining  upon  your  face.  The 
picture  would  do  beautifully  for  a  paint¬ 
ed  window,  if  a  ring  were  put  round 
your  head,  and  it  was  called  St.  Cecilia, 
or  St.  Theresa,  or  St  Elizabeth,  or  some 
of  those  grand  women,  you  know.” 

“  Very  different  from  the  reality,  who 
is  neither  grand  nor  a  saint,  but  who 
wishes  very  much  that  your  husband 
would  come  in,  dear  Paulina.” 

“  I  cannot  imagine  what  detains  him, 
I  am  sure.  He  knew  you  were  coming, 
because  he  made  a  special  note  of  it,  and 
he  has  taken  such  a  deep  interest  in  all 
this  affair  of  yours.  But  he  cannot  be 
long  now.” 

“  And  he  would  not  tell  you  what  he 
had  found  for  me,”  said  Judith,  and 
Mrs.  Malleson  repeated,  not  for  the  first 
time  that  afternoon  : 

“No,  dear.  It  was  about  a  week 
ago  that  he  suddenly  said,  at  breakfast 
time,  ‘  I  have  it,  I  believe,  at  last.  ’  And 
then  I  said,  ‘  What  have  you,  Laurence  ?’ 
He  answered,  ‘  Some  work  that  will  suit 
Miss  Conisbrough.’  Not  another  word 
would  he  say  to  me  ;  but  when  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  anything  to  do  with  nurs¬ 
ing,  he  answered  mysteriously,  ‘  Perhaps 
— perhaps  not.’  And  that  is  all  I  know, 
except  that  yesterday  he  told  me  to  write 
to  you,  and  ask  if  you  would  call  here, 
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as  he  was  so  busy,  and  didn’t  wish  you 
to  be  delayed.” 

“  I  wonder  what  it  is  !”  said  Judith, 
resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  and  still 
gazing  out  toward  the  hills  and  the  set¬ 
ting  sun. 

“  I  hope  it  will  be  something  you  will 
not  mind  taking,”  said  Mrs.  Malleson 
seriously.  “  Laurence  is  such  a  very 
matter-of-fact  man,  you  know.  He 
would  be  quite  capable  of  thinking  that 
when  you  said  you  would  take  anything, 
you  meant  it.” 

“Of  course  I  meant  it.  I  believe 
there  is  not  any  kind  of  honest  work  with 
head  or  hands  that  I  would  not  gladly 
take,  to  get  away  from  Yoresett,  ” 

”  Well,  let  us  hope —  There  he  is  !” 
said  Mrs.  Malleson,  as  she  heard  the 
loud  latch  of  the  vestibule  door  lift  and 
fall — “  and  some  one  with  him.  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  Judith.  I’ll  send  him  to  you 
here,  and  tell  him  to  make  short  work 
with  his  business,  or  he'll  have  to  walk 
home  with  you.” 

She  skimmed  out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  after  her.  Judith,  again  lost 
in  the  absorbing  speculation,  “  What 
can  it  be  ?”  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
now  gray  and  deathly-looking  sky,  over 
which  night  was  fast  casting  its  mantle, 
nor  noticed  any  outside  sounds,  until 
Mr.  Malleson’s  voice  roused  her. 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Malleson  was 
a  favorable  specimen  of  a  broad  church 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
the  Charles  Kingsley  lines. 

He  was  some  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  have  betrayed 
to  any  one  his  priestly  vocation. 

"  Miss  Conisbrough,  I  feel  I  have 
kept  you  waiting  an  unconscionable 
time,”  he  began  ;  ”  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  really  could 
not  help  it,  and  trust  to  your  good  na¬ 
ture  to  excuse  me.” 

“  Pray  do  not  mention  it,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
leson.  I  do  not  mind  waiting  if,  as 
Mrs.  Malleson  leads  me  to  hope,  you 
have  a  little  work  waiting  for  me  at  the 
end  of  the  time.” 

“  I  was  much  puzzled  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  your  case,  I  confess,”  he  said. 
“  I  agreed  with  my  wife,  that  it  was  not 
everything  that  would  do  for  you.  I 
could  soon  have  found  you  something.  I 
could  have  got  you  a  situation  as  nursery 


governess,  to  take  entire  charge  of  three 
children,  and  teach  them  music,  French, 
drawing,  and  English,  at  the  handsome 
stipend  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year. 
Would  you  have  taken  that  ?” 

“If  there  had  been  nothing  else — yes. 
But  I  would  rather  have  to  do  with 
grown-up  people  than  with  children.” 

"  You  spoke  of  nursing.  Of  course  I 
could  have  recommended  you  to  differ¬ 
ent  institutions.  But  there  was  your 
‘  lack  of  gold  !  ’  ”  (Mr.  Malleson  spoke 
plainly,  but  with  as  keen  an  interest  as 
if  it  were  his  own  case  he  was  describing 
and  providing  for,  and  Judith  was  far 
too  much  in  earnest  to  care  if  he  had 
been  twice  as  explicit.) 

“  The  most  agreeable  places  as 
nurses,”  he  went  on,  “  are  those  where 
you  go  as  what  they  call  a  ‘  lady  proba¬ 
tioner  ;  ’  paying  about  a  guinea  a  week 
for  board,  lodging,  and  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  until  the  medical  board  consider 
you  qualified  to  take  a  nurse’s  place. 
But  you  had  told  me  that  you  must  go 
somewhere  where  you  could  earn,  not 
pay  money  ;  where  services,  not  a  pre¬ 
mium,  were  required.” 

“  Yes.” 

”  One  morning  I  bethought  myself 
quite  suddenly  of  Dr.  Hugh  Wentworth, 
of  Irkford.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ?” 

”  No.” 

“  He  has  a  name,  nevertheless.  He 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  We  were 
schoolfellows.  He  is  a  comparatively 
young  man — about  my  age,  in  fact  ;  but 
he  has  taken  every  degree  that  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  has  to  give,  and  is- mem¬ 
ber  of  I  don’t  know  how  many  scientific 
societies  with  long  names.  He  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Irkford  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  his  private  practice  might  be  of  any 
extent  he  chooses.  We  used  to  be  great 
friends,  as  lads.  Lately,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  one  another.  I  knew  him  to  be 
influential,  and  I  believed  him  to  be 
rarely  good  and  wise  ;  a  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Well,  I  wrote  to  him,  recalled 
myself  to  his  memory,  and  asked  him  if 
he  cared  to  do  me  a  favor,  as  I  thought 
he  could.  Promptly  I  had  a  reply.  He 
remembered  all  about  it,  and  was  glad 
to  hear  of  me  again  ;  and  any  favor  that 
lay  in  his  power,  he  would  do  me.  I 
then  wiote  to  him  again.  I  told  him 
about  you.  I  gave  him  my  impressions 
as  to  your  character  and  capabilities.  I 
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told  him  that  what  you  wanted  was  work 
— that  you  were  desirous  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  that  you  were  set  to  do,  and  that 
whatever  it  might  be,  you  were  resolved 
to  master  it.  I  mentioned  nursing,  and 
said  that  your  thoughts  had  turned 
toward  it,  not  sentimentally — ” 

“  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  said  that  !” 

“  But  as  a  career — as  a  practical  call¬ 
ing.  In  short,  I  begged  him,  if  he  had 
any  opening  for  a  learner,  and  was  likely 
to  hear  of  any,  to  remember  me  and  you. 
And  he  has  done  so.” 

Mr.  Malleson  smiled  pleasantly,  not 
adding  that  he  had  spoken  of  Judith  to 
his  friend  in  terms  of  praise,  such  as 
those  who  knew  him  as  Dr.  VVentworth 
did  were  well  aware  he  rarely  used  ;  that 
he  had  wound  up  his  description  of  her 
by  saying  : 

•  “In  short,  she  is  one  of  those  women 
who  would  fulfil  old  George  Herbert’s 
words — who  would  sweep  a  room,  if  she 
had  it  to  sweep,  to  the  glory  of  her 
God.” 

"  He  has  done  so  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
leson,  what  goodness,  on  both  his  part 
and  yours  !  And  what  does  he  say  ?” 

“  He  says” — the  rector  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket — ”  he  says,  ‘  The  young 
lady  you  speak  of.  Miss  Judith  Conis- 
brough,  appears  to  be  a  ’ — h’m — h’m — 

‘  character  who  might  be  useful,  if  her 
energies  were  properly  directed.  Of 
course  I  know,  as  every  medical  man  of 
large  practice  must,  that  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands  of  young  women  annually 
die,  or  go  mad,  or  sink  into  hopeless 
querolousness  or  hysteric  invalidism, 
simply  because  they  have  nothing  to 
do  in  the  world.  Miss  Conisbrough,  can 
come  to  Irkford  if  she  chooses.  I  can 
find  some  work  for  her,  but  I  beg  you 
.  will  explain  to  her  that  it  is  neither  light, 
nor  agreeable,  nor  well  paid.  No  nurse’s 
work  is  agreeable.  It  is  seldom  well 
paid.  She  will  find  the  start,  especially, 
most  unpleasant.  It  would  not  be  nurs¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  no  room  at  present  for 
even  a  nurse  or  probationer.  By-and-by 
there  will  be  a  vacancy.  What  I  can 
give  her  is  this.  In  the  Nurses’  Home, 
in  which  my  wife  and  I  take  a  great  in¬ 
terest,  there  is  a  matron  who  wants  an 
assistant.  The  assistant’s  duties  would 
be  chiefly  of  a  domestic  character  at 
first,  and  pray  do  not  delude  Miss  Conis- 
brough  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be 


in  any  way  different  from  what  domestic 
offices  usually  are.  She  would  have 
various  departments  to  look  after — from 
the  kitchen  to  the  receiving  of  visitors  if 
necessary,  or  if  the  matron  were  other¬ 
wise  engaged.  She  can  try  it,  if  she 
likes.  It  will  give  her  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  house  m  which,  should  she  ever 
become  a  nurse  or  a  probationer,  she 
would  have  to  live.  For  her  serv’ices  in 
this  capacity  she  would  receive  eighteen 
pounds  a  year.  When  an  opening  oc¬ 
curs,  I  will,  if  her  conduct  and  capabil¬ 
ities  have  been  satisfactory,  give  her  the 
refusal  of  a  probationer’s  place.  I  have 
.had  many  applications  for  the  place,  but 
none  which  I  consider  quite  suitable.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  your  friend 
would  do,  since,  from  what  you  say,  I 
gather  that  she  is  country  born  and 
bred  ;  that  in  tastes  she  is  simple  and 
frugal  ;  is  physically  strong  and  healthy, 
and  in  mind  steadfast.  Pray  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  impress  upon  her  that  the  work  is 
neither  light  nor  agreeable  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  after  five  minutes’  conversation  with 
her,  I  may  simply  have  to  tell  her  to  go 
home  again.  As  soon  as  she  decides, 
let  me  know.  She  may  come  as  soon  as 
she  pleases  ;  she  must  come  within  the 
next  ten  days  if  she  decides  to  come  at 
all.’  ” 

“  Now  what  do  you  say  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Malleson.  “It  is  eighteen  pounds  a 
year,  and  work  that  is  evidently  neither 
delicate  nor  agreeable.  The  other  is 
five  and  twenty  pounds,  and  much  less 
arduous  work — ” 

“Oh,  I  will  take  the -Irkford  one, 
please.  The  work  cannot  be  too  ardu¬ 
ous  for  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Malleson,  if  you 
only  knew  what  this  is  to  me  !” 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
refrained  from  bursting  into  tears  of  re¬ 
lief  and  joy.  The  tight  strain  at  her 
heart  seemed  loosened.  The  awful  ten¬ 
sion — the  blank  unvaried  hopelessness  of 
her  present  and  future  had  changed. 

“  I  am  glad  if  it  does  please  you. 
But  you  will  forgive  my  saying — you 
must  allow  me,  since  I  am  your  clergy¬ 
man,  and  you  are  without  father  or 
brother — to  say  that  it  behoves  you  to 
think  seriously  and  long  before  you  take 
such  a  step — before  you,  a  lady  born  and 
bred,  leave  your  quiet  home  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthy  spot,  to  venture  out 
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into  a  great  city,  where  you  will  have 
onerous  work  which  will  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  same 
city.  Remember,  you  renounce  your 
freedom,  your  independence  ;  you  bind 
yourself  to  absolute  servitude,  absolute 
obedience,  and — ” 

“  Yes,  Sir.  Malleson  ;  I  have  reflected 
upon  all  those  points.  I  can  only  say, 
that  you  do  not  know  all  the  motives 
which  prompt  me  to  take  this  course. 
You  and  Mrs.  Malleson  have  known  me 
for  some  years  now  ;  have  I  ever  be¬ 
haved  in  a  giddy,  or  unseemly,  or  irra¬ 
tional  manner,  during  that  time  I” 

“  Never  to  my  knowledge.” 

"  .And  I  am  not  doing  so  now.  I 
have  made  no  light  decision.  I  came  to 
it  on  my  knees — through  fasting  and 
prayer — not  from  carelessness  or  love  of 
variety.” 

“  I  will  say  no  more.  I  trust  you  fully, 
and  fully  appreciate  the  earnestness  of 
your  purpose.  It  only  grieves  me  to 
think  that  one  at  your  age,  and  in  your 
position,  should  feel  it  necessary  to  come 
to  so  stern  and  sad  a  decision.” 

“  You  are  very  kind.  I  have  pitied 
myself  often,  in  former  times,  but  not 
now.” 

“  I  hope  you  have  not  been  without 
consolation.  It  is  often  in  such  trials 
that  the  purest  and  truest  consolation  is 
given  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
those  who  have  not  had  hard  and  bitter 
trials,  can  know  what  inward  peace 
means.  There  was  a  royal  lady  you 
know,  once,  whose  crown  was  a  crown 
of  sorrows  almost  from  the  first  day  she 
wore  it,  and  she  said  constantly  : 

“  ‘  Who  ne’er  his  bread  with  tears  hath  ate, 
Who  ne’er  the  night’s  drear  watches 
through. 

Weeping  beside  his  bed  hath  sate. 

Ye  heavenly  powers,  he  knows  not  you,’  ” 

”  I  know’,”  said  Judith.  ”  But  Queen 
Louisa  was  a  braver  and  a  better  woman 
than  I  am  ;  and  in  all  her  sorrows  she 
had  to  work  to  do.  I  have  sorrowed  as 
she  did.  I  have  eaten  my  bread  with 
tears,  and  wept  on  my  bed  the  whole 
night  long  :  but  I  have  not  found  much 
consolation  yet.  This  work,  I  trust, 
will  help  to  bring  it.” 

She  rose,  as  did  Mr.  Malleson. 

“  You  will  not  go  without  telling  us, 
— you  will  see  my  wife  and  me  again  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  ?” 


“  Surely  ;  and  I  will  say  good-night 
to  Paulina  now.  I  must  take  my  w’ay 
home.” 

Mr.  Malleson  preceded  her  across  the 
passage,  threw  open  the  door  of  a  light¬ 
ed  room'  (for  all  the  sunset  had  long 
been  over,  and  darkness  had  descended)  ; 
and  Judith,  entering  and  screening  her 
eyes  from  the  sudden  glare,  found  her¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  her  friend  Mrs. 
Malleson,  and  with  Bernard  Aglionby, 
who  had  risen  as  she,  Judith,  came  in, 
and  who  now  stood  looking  at  her. 

Chapter  XXXI. 

LOVE  AND  WAR. 

“  Oh,  you  are  still  here  !”  observed 
the  clergyman  to  Aglionby.  “  Won’t 
you  stay  and  have  some  dinner  with  us, 
as  it  has  got  so  late  ?” 

”  No,  thank  you,”  replied  he,  shaking 
hands  with  Judith,  though  neither  he 
nor  she  spoke.  "  I  heard  from  Mrs. 
Malleson  that  Miss  Conisbrough  was 
here,  and  would  be  walking  home,  so  I 
sent  my  horse  on  to  Yoresett,  and  re¬ 
mained  here  to  escort  her,  if  she  will 
allow  me  to  do  so.” 

“  Oh  !  I  think  there  is  no  need,”  be¬ 
gan  Judith. 

”  My  dear,  there  is  !”  said  Mrs.  Mal¬ 
leson  decidedly  ;  “  and,  to  please  me, 
you  will  accept  Mr.  Aglionby’s  escort. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  invite  him  to  dinner  ; 
and  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  walk  to 
Yoresett,  that  settles  the  question.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  it  does,”  said  Judith 
rather  gravely.  “  I  am  only  sorry  that 
Mr.  Aglionby  should  have  put  himself 
to  such  inconvenience.” 

To  this  Aglionby  made  no  reply.  He 
had  not  spoken  to  her  at  all.  They  had 
all  moved  toward  the  hall. 

”  Are  you  well  wrapped  up  for  the 
walk,  Judith  ?  Won’t  you  have  an  extra 
shawl  ?”  asked  her  friend. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  walk  quickly. 
Good-night,  Paulina.  Your  husband 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  And  good¬ 
night,  Mr.  Malleson.  I  thank  you,,"  she 
said,  with  emphasis,  looking  earnestly 
into  his  face.  “  You  know  what  that 
means,  with  me.” 

Husband  and  wife  accompanied  them 
to  the  hall,  opened  the  door  for  them, 
and  they  stepped  out  into  the  mirk. 

“  Bitter  chill  it  was." 
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The  door — that  hospitable  door — was 
closed  after  them.  It  had  been  thawing 
during  the  day,  but  was  now  freezing 
hard.  The  sky  had  cleared,  and  the 
stars  were  appearing.  Judith’s  heart 
was  beating  fast.  However  calm  and 
uneventful  her  outside  life  might  have 
been,  her  inner  one  had  been  filled  with 
deep  and  varied  emotions.  The  inter¬ 
view  she  had  just  concluded  had  been 
to  her  a  solemn  one  ;  it  had  stirred  her 
spirit  to  its  depths.  She  had  expected 
a  long  walk  home  alone  in  the  dark,  and 
had  promised  herself  that  in  its  course 
she  would  reflect  upon  all  that  had 
passed  ;  would  smooth  out  the  tangled 
web  of  conflicting  feelings,  and  plan 
how  best  to  break  her  decision  to  those 
at  home.  She  felt  that  she  needed  this 
interval  :  needed  this  spell  of  quiet 
meditation.  Now,  behold,  it  was  denied 
her.  She  was  not  to  be  alone.  Another 
was  to  be  her  companion  ;  one  from 
whom  in  spirit  she  indeed  never  strayed 
far,  but  of  whom  the  shadowy  spiritual 
presence  was,  compared  with  the  actual 
bodily  one,  exactly  “  as  moonlight  is  to 
sunlight,  and  as  water  is  to  wine.” 
How  could  she  think,  how  ponder,  how 
become  at  one  with  herself,  with  Ber¬ 
nard  Aglionby  at  her  side  ?  She  gave  it 
up  at  once,  thinking,  with  a  kind  of 
moral  recklessness  which  of  late  had 
been  a  frequent  visitant  with  her  : 

“  What  does  it  matter?  Soon  it  will 
all  be  at  an  end.  What  difference  can 
one  pang  more  make — one  other  straw  ? 
Let  him  come  !  I  shall  get  through  it 
somehow.” 

But  as  they  paced  silently  down  the 
Rectory  drive,  she  began  to  realize  that 
she  had  never  really  conquered  him, 
never  induced  him  to  submit  to  her  be¬ 
hests  except  in  so  far  as  words — prom¬ 
ises — went.  He  was  like  the  young  man 
of  the  parable,  who  said,  “  1  go,  sir,” 
but  went  not.  This  was  the  second 
time  he  had  disobeyed  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  what  she  required  of  him. 
She  knew  that  it  was  not  done  innocently 
or  unconsciously.  She  knew  that  he 
was  quite  aware  of  his  disobedience, 
and  that  he  did  it  deliberately  and  ad¬ 
visedly.  It  was  very  wrong  of  him, 
with  Lizzie  Vane  in  the  background  on 
his  side,  and  with,  on  her  side,  far  worse 
things  than  a  Lizzie  Vane,  and  things 
which  must  not  be  nearly  approached. 


Very  wrong  ;  she  could  in  nowise  palli¬ 
ate  or  approve  of  it ;  she  felt  that  she 
ought  to  rebuke  it,  and  even  while  con¬ 
ning  over  in  her  mind  the  best  way  in 
which  to  begin  the  rebuke,  she  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  wild,  unlicensed  pleasure, 
on  her  own  part,  at  the  occurrence. 

“  There  is  no  moon,  is  there  ?”  were 
the  words  which  roused  her  when  they 
had  proceeded  for  some  little  distance 
along  the  road  to  Yoresett. 

”  No  ;  but  it  is  clear,  and  the  stars 
are  bright.  Otherwise,  this  is  a  dark, 
lonely  road.” 

“  It  is,”  he  answered,  with  consider¬ 
able  emphasis.  ”  It  is  no  road  on  which 
for  you  to  be  alone  at  such  an  hour.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  Mrs.  Mallcson 
when  she  told  me  you  had  got  to  walk 
home,  and  that  without  an  escort  ” 

“  That  shows  plainly  that  you  have  a 
great  deal  yet  to  learn  about  country 
habits.” 

”  I  hope  so,  if  that  is  one  of  them  ; 
but — ” 

“Are  you  going  this  way  ?”  said  Ju¬ 
dith,  pausing  as  he  made  for  a  narrow 
lane  on  the  right.  “If  we  go  this  way 
we  have  to  cross  the  river,  and  there  is 
no  bridge,  you  know,  only  the  stepping- 
stones.  ’  ’ 

“  Well,  are  you  afraid  ?  I  thought 
you  were  boasting  of  your  country 
habits.  It  is  starlight  ;  it  is  not  quite 
the  end  of  daylight  yet.  ‘  Th’  hipping- 
stanes,’  as  they  call  them  here,  are 
solid,  high,  and  dry  ;  and  my  hand  is  a 
firm  one,  I  assure  you.” 

Judith  said  nothing,  but  followed  him 
down  the  lane  into  a  road  which  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  beside 
the  river  for  some  little  distance,  till, 
where  it  was  broad  and  shallow,  a  long 
line  of  stepping-stones  led  across  it  to 
the  other  side.  It  was  a  weird-looking 
spot,  hardly  tempting  to  one  not  used 
to  such  roads  and  such  “  short-cuts.” 
Just  below  the  stepping-stones,  too,  was 
a  ford,  and  a  dangerous  ford,  since  to 
deviate  but  a  few  feet  from  its  course 
meant— and  had  proved — certain  death 
to  horse  and  man,  by  reason  of  a  horri¬ 
ble,  deep  hole  shelving  suddenly  down, 
deep  enough  to  bury  completely,  as  it 
had  done  more  than  once,  horse,  driver, 
and  vehicle.  Between  the  “  hipping- 
stanes,”  toward  this  grizzly  trap,  the 
water  rushed  gurgling  along  ;  the  bed  of 
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the  river  was  too  shallow  and  broken, 
the  motion  too  incessant,  for  the  water 
to  freeze.  Judith  paused  as  they  stood 
by  the  first  stepping-stone,  while,  after 
one  or  two  of  the  others,  the  remainder 
faded  and  vanished,  and  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream  was  not  discerni¬ 
ble. 

“  It  looks — I  never  crossed  them  at 
such  an  hour,  or  when  it  was  so  dark — ’’ 
she  began. 

“  Are  you  afraid  to  trust  yourself  on 
them — with  me  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
I  should  not  share  any  accident  which 
might  befall  you  ?” 

He  offered  her  his  hand,  and  again 
struck  dumb,  as  it  were,  Judith  put  hers 
in  it,  and  allowed  him  to  lead  her 
whither  he  would.  The  crossing  of  the 
stepping-stones  was  a  slow  one,  but  it 
was  accomplished  in  safety  and  in 
silence.  They  traversed,  silently  also, 
the  little  lane  at  the  other  side,  which 
led  them  to  the  high-road  to  Yoresett, 
and  when  they  were  once  more  there, 
and  slowly  walking  through  a  little  dark 
wood  on  either  side  the  wall,  Aglionby 
began  slowly  : 

“  Mrs.  Maileson  tells  me  that  you 
think  of  leaving  Yoresett.” 

“  Yes.  That  is,  I  have  wished  to 
leave  Yoresett  for  a  long  time.  Now  I 
have  quite  decided  to  do  so,  because  Mr. 
Maileson  has  been  kind  enough  to  use 
his  interest  with  a  friend  to  get  me 
something  to  do.” 

”  Ah  !  I  do  not  know  that  such  things 
always  are  kind.  Mrs.  Maileson  said 
she  was  jealous  of  you,"  he  added,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  ”  for  that  you  and  her 
husband  had  secrets.” 

“In  other  words,  you  asked  her  where 
I  was  going,  and  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  and  she  could  not  tell  you.” 

“  Quite  true,  though  you  put  it  in  as 
disagreeable  a  manner  as  you  can.  You 
consider  my  natural  interest  in  your 
movements  to  be  impertinent." 

“  I  never  said  so.  I  only  know  that, 
considering  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Maile¬ 
son  had  to  say  to  me,  he  did  perfectly 
right  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one  until 
he  had  seen  me.” 

"  Forgive  me  ;  but  is  it  allowable  to 
ask  what  the  work  is  which  is  to  take 
you  away  from  Yoresett — a  fact  which 
appears  to  cause  you  much  rejoicing  ?” 

“  Oh,  quite.  1  have  no  wish  now  to 


make  any  secret  of  it.  I  was  too  happy 
when  Mr.  Maileson  told  me  of  it.” 

“  Is  it  something  so  delightful  ?  You 
certainly  try  my  patience  to  the  utmost ; 
but  perhaps  my  assurance  in  asking 
merits  some  such  punishment.” 

”  Not  at  all.  I  am  going  to  live  at 
Irkford.” 

“  At  Irkford  !”  First  there  was  a 
ring  of  astonishment,  then  one  of  irre¬ 
pressible  pleasure,  in  his  tones.  "  So 
am  I.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“  But  may  I  not  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  at  Irkford  ?” 

She  told  him,  briefly  enough,  and  con¬ 
cluded  : 

”  So  you  see,  I  shall  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  who  knows  where  I  shall 
end  ?  I  am  vain  enough  to  fancy  that 
some  time  I  may  rise  quite  high — to  the 
position  of  matron,  or  lady-superinten¬ 
dent — who  knows  ?” 

He  had  let  her  give  her  account  of  her 
future  life  and  duties  without  uttering  a 
word  of  interruption.  He  had  heard 
her  out,  even  to  the  utterance  of  the 
ambitious  dream  of  the  last  sentence, 
and  then  he  said,  quite  composedly  : 

“I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Maileson 
proposing  such  a  monstrous  thing  to 
you,  even  in  a  jest.  I  fancied  he  had 
more  sense.  He  must  have  known  how 
utterly  impossible  it  was  for  you  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Really,  it  was  almost  insulting 
to  you.  But  I  suppose  he  was  trying 
you.” 

“You  are  strangely  mistaken.  I 
have  Dr.  Wentworth’s  address  in  my 
purse,  and  shall  write  to  him  to-night 
and  propose  to  go  to  him  in  a  week  from 
now.” 

“  You  are  jesting,”  he  said  ;  and  still 
he  spoke  composedly,  though  not  so 
quietly  as  at  first. 

“  I  never  was  in  more  solemn  and 
steadfast  earnest  in  my  life.” 

Another  pause. 

They  Walked  on  side  by  side,  and 
Judith  imagined  that  he  had  dismissed 
the  subject  from  his  mind,  as  not  con¬ 
cerning  him — as  a  wilful  woman’s  whim. 
Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  hearing 
him  say,  in  a  voice  which  she  hardly 
recognized  : 

“You  must  not ;  you  shall  not  !  I 
will  not  have  it !” 

His  voice  quivered  uncontrollably. 
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Judith  caught  her  breath  :  her  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  ;  at  the  same  instant 
conscience  cried,  loudly  and  impera¬ 
tively  :  “  That  is  wrong !  stop  it  at 
once  !” 

“  You  must  be  dreaming,  Mr.  Agli- 
onby,  to  speak  tome  in  such  a  manner,” 
she  said  coldly. 

And  that  was  all  that  resolution  could 
at  first  summon  to  the  assistance  of  con¬ 
science.  When  the  head  is  sick,  and 
the  limbs  fail,  it  is  hard  to  march  onward 
with  unchanged  front. 

“  Dreaming,  am  I  ?”  he  said,  with  a 
short,  angry  laugh.  ”  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  could  think  I  was  !” 

They  were  passing  a  small  lonely  farm 
by  the  wayside.  A  bright  light  shone 
from  one  of  the  windows.  He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  Judith  stopped  too,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  part  of  himself. 

”  Look  at  me  !”  he  bade  her,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  anger  and  sorrow. 
”  Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  again,  if  you 
can,  that  you  intend  to  do  this  thing.” 

”  Assuredly,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it,” 
she  answered,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  speaking  steadily,  coldly,  de¬ 
cidedly. 

She  could,  however,  scarce  endure  to 
encounter  the  glance  she  met ;  it  was  so 
wrathful,  and  withal  so  woebegone — nor 
to  contemplate  his  countenance,  so  pale 
was  it,  so  transfigured. 

“  I  intend  it  !"  she  repeated,  averting 
her  eyes,  and  speaking  with  desperate 
haste.  ”  And  more  than  that,  I  look 
forward  to  it  as  my  salvation,  as  to  a 
deliverer  from  a  life  which  I  loathe,  and 
from  a  burden  which  has  grown  greater 
than  I  can  bear.” 

"  It  must  not  be!”  said  he,  in  a  pas¬ 
sionate  whisper.  ”  Judith,  it  must  not 
be.  You  must  give  this  up — indeed  you 
must.” 

“  I  quite  fail  to  see  why  .  .  .  and  in¬ 
deed,  I  beg  you  will  not  enter  into  your 
reasons,”  she  added  hastily,  seeing  he 
was  about  to  speak.  “My  mind  is 
made  up,  zn^you  can  have  no  p>ossible 
right  to  meddle  in  the  matter.” 

She  spoke  ever  more  decidedly,  but 
thrilled  as  she  remembered  that  once  or 
twice  already  she  had  made  up  her  mind, 
without  Aglionby’s  having  been  much 
affected  by  that  fact. 

“  You  have  treated  me  hardly  from 
the  very  first,”  he  said,  and  they  were 


still  standing  in  the  road,  speaking  in 
low,  vehement  tones.  “You  have  ex¬ 
acted  from  me  submission  in  things 
where  most  men  would  have  refused  to 
yield  it.  You  have  forbidden  me  to 
enter  your  house,  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  you,  to  do  the  barest  justice  to  your 
mother,  or  your  sisters,  or  yourself. 
Justice  !  You  refuse  to  allow  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  even  any  palliation  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated  You 
have  already  extracted  from  my  inheri¬ 
tance  every  grain  of  pleasure  which  it 
would  have  given  me,  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  you  turn  upon  me,  and  coolly  inform 
me  that  you — you,  to  save  whom  from  a 
moment’s  uneasiness  I  would  give  all 
that  I  am  worth — ” 

“You  have  no  right  to  say  that  to 
me,”  said  Judith  proudly. 

“  My  wrongs  give  me  a  right  to  say 
that — and  more  than  that.  'I'o  crown 
all,  I  say,  you  inform  me  that  you  are 
going  to  undertake  a  task  which  would 
make  a  strong  man  recoil — to  be  a  ser¬ 
vant  among  servants,  until  this  doctor, 
who  might  be  a  pope  in  whom  you 
placed  implicit  reliance,  sees  fit  in  his 
good  pleasure  to  order  you  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  and  immolate  yourself  within 
its  walls,  among  horrors  of  every  kind — 
among  loathsome  wounds,  small-pox, 
fever,  perhaps.  If  they  order  you  to  go 
and  nurse  a  man  down  with  black  typhus, 
you  must  do  it — can  you  deny  it  ?” 

“  Deny  it — no  !  VVhy  should  I  ?“ 

“  All  this,  and  all  sorts  of  nameless 
horrors  besides.  Any  day  you  may  take 
some  horrible  disease  and  die  of  it. 
God  !  it  makes  my  brain  reel,  only  to 
imagine  it  !  I  wish  I  could  have  choked 
Malleson  before  he  ever  wrote  his  dis¬ 
graceful  letter  to  this  cursed  doctor  !” 

Judith  had  moved  on,  too  agitated, 
too  overpowered  and  excited  to  stand 
still.  She  had  forgotten  by  now  that  it 
was  wrong  in  him  to  address  her  thus. 
She  felt  only  the  strong,  overpowering 
joy  of  finding  herself  first  and  foremost 
in  his  heart  —  indubitably,  undeniably 
first. 

“  And  you  expect  me  still  tamely  to 
submit  to  such  a  proceeding  ?“  he  con¬ 
tinued  vehemently.  “  What  do  you  take 
me  for  ?  A  spaniel  ?  A  calf  ?  A  fool  ? 
You  in  such  a  condition  :  a  woman  like 
you  !  You  must  be  mad — mad,  per¬ 
fectly  mad  !  And  Malleson — “ 
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He  stopped. 

She  was  hurrying  onward,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  head  bent,  her  heart  beat¬ 
ing  tumultuously,  as  she  heard  his  hot, 
rapid  words.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
What  to  say  ?  She  could  not  stop  to 
consider  many  alternatives,  if  they  had 
existed.  One  thing  only  remained  clear 
to  her  mind  ;  she  saw  it,  and  strove 
toward  it,  as  it  were  ;  it  was  all  that  she 
could  discern  through  the  tide  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  threatened  to  sweep  her 
away  on  its  rushing  waves — and  that  one 
thing  was  the  conviction  that  she  must 
carry  out  her  purpose.  Not  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  must  she  entertain  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  up.  She  must  answer  no  argu¬ 
ments,  notice  no  sidelights,  no  incidental 
modifications  of  the  case,  but  hold  to 
the  one  thing,  and  it  would  bring  her 
through  the  peril  she  was  in. 

“  I)o  they  know — your  mother  and 
sisters?”  he  asked,  in  a  changed,  yet 
eager  tone. 

”  Not  yet.  They  will  when  I  go  in. 
They  know  I  am  going  away  as  soon  as 
I  hear  of  employment.” 

”  'Then,  as  they  do  not  yet  know  that 
you  have  heard  of  it,  your  giving  it  up 
can  be  no  disappointment  to  them. 
Listen  to  me  !  Promise  me  to  give  it 
up,  to  say  nothing  to  your  mother  and 
sisters  ;  and  when  we  get  to  Yoresett,  I 
will  ride  back  to  the  Rectory,  and  tell 
Malleson  that  you  have  changed  your 
mind,  and  do  not  wish  him  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter.” 

"  Mr.  Aglionby,  you  are  dreaming 
now.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
for  I  am  quite  determined  to  go  to  Irk- 
ford.” 

”  One  moment,”  he  said,  with  forced 
calm,  the  nightmare-vision  growing  every 
moment  more  vivid  and  more  horrible, 
of  his  queenly  Judith  becoming,  as  he 
had  said,  ”  a  servant  among  servants 
and  later  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  and 
all  the  dangers  of  life  in  a  great  hospital. 
It  did  more  than  wring  his  heart  ;  it  set 
his  brain  on  fire,  so  that  he  felt  scarce 
master  of  himself. 

”  One  moment !  You  force  me  to 
take  a  tone  which  I  am  sufficiently 
ashamed  of,  but  what  else  is  left  me  ? 
After  all  I  have  done  in  the  hope  of 
pleasing  you — which  in  itself  is  nothing, 
would  be  too  paltry  to  mention — but 
after  my  sacrifices  to  please  you,  surely 


you  will  not  be  ungenerous  enough  to 
refuse  this  little  favor  to  me  ?  It  is  but 
a  small  thing  I  ask — for  you  to  wait  just 
a  little  while  till  something  else  is  found 
— something,  if  you  wifi  wear  the  yoke, 
of  a  more  human,  less  crushing  kind 
than  this.  Now,  you  cannot  refuse  me 
this.” 

In  Aglionby’s  voice  was  entreaty  of 
the  tenderest  and  most  persuasive  na¬ 
ture. 

"  You  ask  impossibilities — you  do  not 
know  what  you  say.  I  must  go  through 
with  it,”  said  Judith,  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
her  heart  like  melted  wax  within  her. 

A  short  pause. 

“  But  I  cannot  endure  everything,” 
then  said  Aglionby,  with  constraint. 
”  There  are  things  which  no  man  with  a 
man’s  spirit  can  brook,  and  one  of  them 
is  to  see  a  woman  whom  he  lo — ,  whom 
he  reverences  as  I  reverence  you,  turned 
into  a  beast  of  burden,  a  servant,  a 
drudge,  while  he  stands  by,  without 
having  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  it.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  do  that.  You  must  remember 
that  hitherto  I  have  submitted  to  your 
will,  and  respected  your  prohibitions. 
This,  however,  passes  human  endurance. 
You  cannot  prevent  me  from  seeing 
Mrs.  Conisbrough,  and  trying  whether 
she  is  equally  hard  and  implacable  as 
her  daughter.  I  do  not  believe  it,  for 
my  part.  I  do  not  believe  she  will  treat 
me  as  you  have  done.  She  will  not  re¬ 
sent  and  be  angry  for  ever,  and  if  you 
persist — ” 

Judith  turned  cold  and  faint  as  she 
heard  these  words.  The  possibility  of 
his  proceeding  to  this  extremity  had 
never  occurred  to  her,  simple  and  nat¬ 
ural  though  it  was.  It  must  not  be 
done.  She  herself  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  withstand  the  torrent  of 
Aglionby’s  will.  Her  mother  would 
succumb  to  it  at  once,  and  then  the 
shame,  and  the  intolerable  degradation 
which  would  result  ! 

“  Mr.  Aglionby,  you  must  not  see 
mamma!”  she  almost  panted.  “You 
promise  me — oh,  you  must  not  break 
your  promise  !” 

“  Am  I  to  promise  everything,  and 
you  nothing  ?  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will 
yield  to  me  a  little.  I  must  see  Mrs. 
Conisbrough.  I  believe  I  have  been 
very  wrong  in  not  doing  so  before. 
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After  all,  she  is  the  head  of  her  own 
house.  She,  and  not  her  child,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  authority  to  decide  whether — ” 

“Mr.  Aglionby — Bernard — o\i, please^ 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  do  not  do  this, 
unless  you  wish  to  kill  me  !“  she  cried, 
suddenly  clinging  with  both  hands  to  his 
arm,  and  standing  quite  still  again  in 
the  darkness. 

Aglionby  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  so  keen  as 
to  be  agony,  as  he  felt  the  clasp  of  her 
hands  upon  his  $irm,  and  heard  the  be¬ 
seeching  accents'  of  her  voice.  It  was 
very  dark  ;  he  could  barely  discern  the 
dark  outline  of  her  figure  close  beside 
him,  but  he  could  hear  her  voice,  broken 
and  deep,  imploring  him  with  passion  and 
with  the  accents  in  which,  not  hatred, 
but  love,  entreats  a  boon.  These  notes 
were  not  in  the  sweetest  of  all  love’s 
keys,  but  they  were  in  one  of  love’s  keys 
— the  only  one  in  which  he  might  hear 
her  voice  address  him.  It  was  better 
than  silence — he  could  not  forego  the 
delight  of  it  yet.  Let  her  plead  !  since 
neither  he  nor  she  might  rejoice. 

“  /  wish  to  kill  you  !’’  he  retorted 
breathlessly.  “  That  is  a  cruel  taunt 
indeed.  What  have  I  been  doing  but 
trying  to  prevent  your  killing  yourself 
by  inches — entombing  yourself  !  You 
are  obstinate,  I  perceive  ;  but  from  your 
very  voice  I  gather  that  your  mother  will 
not  be  so.  I  shall  see  her  and  ask  her 
to  be  reconciled  with  me.’’ 

“  Bernard,  dear  Bernard  !  I  implore 
you — I  implore  you  !’’ 

Her  voice  broke.  She  was  still  cling¬ 
ing  to  his  arm,  trembling  violently,  as 
he  perceived.  The  chill  January  night 
air  had  become  as  balmy  to  him  as  scent¬ 
ed  southern  gales.  The  profound  sky, 
the  watching  stars,  the  stillness,  the 
voice  ringing  in  his  ears,  intoxicated 
him.  He  took  her  hands  ;  he  folded  his 
arm  about  her,  and  said,  and  his  voice, 
too,  was  broken  : 

“  My  child,  I  believe  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing,  though  you  should  break  my 
heart !  What  is  this  thing  you  im¬ 
plore  ?’’ 

“  The  freedom  to  do  what  gives  me  the 
least  pain  in  my  wretched  life.  Do  not 
speak  to  my  mother  !  Be  generous — 
you  are  generous.  Can  you  not  trust 
me  ?  Can  you  not  credit  me  with  hav¬ 
ing  good  reasons  for  what  I  do  ?  Some 
day,  perhaps,  I  can  tell  you  ;  some  day. 


when  we  are -old — if  I  am  so  unhappy 
as  to  live  to  be  old.  And  when  I  tell 
you,  you  will  say  I  was — I  was  right.” 

She  sobbed  uncontrollably.  Aglionby 
could  not  speak.  She  tried  to  turn 
away.  From  old  habit,  she  would  have 
shed  her  tears,  borne  her  grief,  alone 
and  unsupported,  but  he  would  not  let 
her.  Because  henceforth  they  were  to 
be  parted,  through  this  crisis  he  would 
support  her — in  it  he  would  console 
her  ;  and  he  clasped  his  arm  yet  more 
closely  about  her  ;  while  she,  feeling  lit¬ 
tle  save  that  he  had  yielded,  rested  her 
racked  and  throbbing  forehead  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  wept  tears  which  were  not 
altogether  those  of  bitterness. 

He  raised  his  hand  at  last,  and  stroked 
her  cheek  with  it  as  one  would  stroke 
the  cheek  of  a  grieved  child.  She  raised 
herself,  and  stood  upright. 

“  You  have  the  best  of  all  things — 
strength,’’  she  said;  “as  you  are 
strong,  so  you  will  be  generous,  1 
knoiv”  and  carried  the  hand  which  had 
taken  hers  to  her  lips. 

“  And  the  reward  of  this  generosity — 
is  it  the  same  which  poor  virtue  gets  ?’’ 
he  asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 

“  What  reward  can  a  poor  wretch  like 
me  give  you  ?  What  can  I  do,  except 
worship  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  think 
/you  the  first  of  men,  as  long  as  I  live  ?’’ 

Aglionby  was  silent,  though  his  heart 
was  on  fire.  Every  fibre  of  his  nature 
was  appealed  to — his  love,  and  his  wild 
desire  to  keep  her  his,  as  well  as  his 
chivalry  and  generosity.  He  said  noth¬ 
ing  ;  if  he  had  spoken,  it  must  have  been 
to  call  her  his  heart’s  delight,  and  tell 
her  than  he  could  never  let  her  go  again. 
In  silence  he  conquered,  and  came 
through  the  ordeal  honest — but  not  un¬ 
scathed.  It  was  one  of  the  furnaces 
seven  times  heated,  which  yet  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  men  and  women  to  pass 
through  ;  but  from  which  the  angels  are 
gone  who  once  attended  to  see  that 
those  who  suffered  came  through  un¬ 
hurt.  The  crowd  is  greater  and  more 
ribald  ;  freer  than  ever  to  hoot  and  jeer 
at  a  stumble  or  a  faltering  step  ;  the 
flames  are  eager,  as  of  yore,  to  lick  up 
those  who  retreat.  Some  come  through, 
fire-branded  for  the  rest  of  their  days  ; 
but,  such  is  the  mystery  of  anguish, 
purified  too,  cleansed  as  Prosperity  and 
Success  never  cleanse  their  children. 
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He  presently  drew  Judith  s  arm 
through  his  own,  and  in  silence  they 
pursued  their  way.  She  was  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  war  of  emotions  which 
had  shaken  her,  and  could  scarce  put 
one  foot  before  the  other.  They  met 
hardly  a  soul,  but  walked  on  along  the 
lonesome  country  roads  like  creatures  in 
a  dream-world  ;  almost  as  much  alone 
too,  until  they  arrived  in  Yoresett,  as  if 
the  rest  of  the  universe  had  been  struck 
dead  around  them.  He  accompanied 
her  to  her  mother’s  door,  and  they 
paused  on  the  steps.  The  flickering 
light  hanging  from  the  market-cross  op¬ 
posite  fell  upon  both  faces,  showing 
them,  with  moderate  clearness  the  one 
to  the  other.  Both  were  pale  and 
changed.  He  stood  a  step  or  two  lower 
than  she  did,  and  took  her  hand. 

“  Have  I  satisfied  you  ?”  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice.  “  Tell  me  the  truth  ; 
remember,  it  has  to  last  me  all  my  life. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  me  ?” 

“  Perfectly,  utterly,  and  entirely.  Can 
you  find  any  words  to  express  more  than 
‘  perfectly’  ?  If  so,  they  express  my 
satisfaction.  But  not  one  exists  to  de¬ 
scribe  my  gratitude  to  you.” 

“  In  the  time  that  is  coming  for  me, 
I  shall  suffer,”  he  said.  “  You  will  not 
be  alone  in  that  ;  my  sufferings  will 
seem  hard,  to  me,  at  least.  Will  you 
promise  that  when  you  are  attending 
patients  in  hospital  wards,  and  feeling 
compunction  for  their  sufferings — as  I 
know  you  will — will  you  then  think  of 
me — alone,  wherever  I  am,  and  whoever 
may  be  with  me,  and  remember  that  I 
suffer  from  a  disease  as  hard  to  cure  as 
any  of  theirs,  and  give  a  little  of  your 
pity  to  me,  Judith  ?” 

“  Do  not  ask  me  to  pity  you.  I  shall 
think  of  you  daily  till  I  die  ;  but  how 
can  I  pity  you  ?  You  are  so  strong,  and 
so  far  above  me.  I  could  not  pity  you 
any  more  than  I  could  pity  my  guardian 
angel.” 

“  Well,  I  know  that  you  will  not  for¬ 
get  me.  Therefore  I  say,  may  your 
path  be  made  smoother  for  you  ;  and 
fare  you  well !” 

”  God  bless  you  !”  was  her  sole  re¬ 
sponse. 

With  a  last  long  look  at  her,  from  eyes 
which  were  full  of  grief  and  full  of 
melancholy,  he  turned  away.  Judith 


pulled  the  bell,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  house. 

With  a  vast  effort  she  composed  her¬ 
self  so  as  to  join  her  mother  and  sisters 
at  tea,  when  she  told  them  what  Mr. 
Malleson  had  offered  her  and  that  she 
had  accepted  it ;  upon  which  informa¬ 
tion  no  comments  were  passed.  But  as 
soon  as  the  meal  was  over  she  went  to 
her  own  room,  where,  cold' though  it  was, 
she  could  be  alone.  There  she  was  free 
to  begin  the  meditations  which  should 
have  beguiled  her  homeward  way.  Fresh 
elements  made  themselves  felt  in  her  cal¬ 
culations  ;  new  factors  appeared  in  her 
sum  of  events. 

Was  it  a  victory  she  had  gained,  or 
was  it  a  deliverance  through  unbounded 
generosity  ?  The  last,  the  last,  she  told 
herself,  with  tears  of  joy  which  streamed 
down  her  face  in  the  darkness.  She 
had  fought  her  fight,  and  she  had  been 
conquered  ;  she  had  measured  her  will 
against  that  of  Aglionby,  and  had  very 
soon  been  reduced  to  falling  on  her 
knees  and  trying  “  Quarter  !”  Had  it 
been  otherwise  she  would  not  have  felt 
as  she  did  now — would  have  been  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  sensation  of  calm,  assured 
repose  in  a  superior  strength  which  out¬ 
weighs  the  feverish  joys  of  a  hundred 
victories,  to  souls  like  hers,  at  least. 

She  had  an  exceeding  great  reward  in 
the  knowledge  that  not  only  was  he 
stronger  than  she  was,  but  that  he  was 
also  good,  gentle,  chivalrous.  She  was 
calm,  she  was  free  from  torturing  accusa¬ 
tions  of  conscience.  Her  heart  was 
sadder  and  gladder  too,  than  it  ever  had 
been  before.  Her  path  was  yet  rough, 
her  future  sad,  but  she  had  found  one 
who  was  strong  and  generous,  high- 
souled  and  pitiful  ;  and  this  one  had 
seen  her  too,  and  had  found  in  her  such 
harmony  with  his  own  soul  that  he  loved 
her.  Their  love  was  to  be  discrowned  ; 
that  in  the  exaltation  of  this  moment 
seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  small  conse¬ 
quence.  What  she  knew  was  so  full 
and  so  satisfying.  Her  fears  were  laid 
to  rest.  He  also  had  renounced,  and 
she  at  last  felt  the  most  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  renunciation.  She  no 
longer  needed  to  deny  even  to  herself 
that  she  loved  him,  or  to  blush  guiltily 
when  the  knowledge  of  her  love  rushed 
upon  and  overwhelmed  her.  There  was 
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now  no  sin  and  no  selfishness  in  her 
love.  The  great  peace  which  follows  on 
the  accomplishment  of  a  pure  and  holy 
sacrifice  was  hers  ;  the  consolation 
which  Mr.  Malleson  had  wished  for  her 
she  had  received,  and  in  her  heart  just 
then  was  the  peace  which  passeth  under¬ 
standing. 

Chapter  XXXII. 

“  HER  FEET  ARE  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS.” 

“  Et  apr^s  tout,  le  reve,  n’est-il  pas  le  pain 
quotidien  de  I’existcnce  ?  La  vie,  n’est-elle 
pas  I’esp^rance  sans  cessc  renouvel6e  du  mo¬ 
ment  qui  va  suirre  ?  Chaque  instant  du  jour, 
n’est-il  pas  une  attente,  un  esi>oir,  un  souhait, 
une  fiction  ?  Dt-pouillez  la  r6alit6  de  cettc 
efflorescence,  de  cette  vfegfetation  .... 
et  voyez  ce  qu'il  en  reste  !  La  reality  n’est 
que  le  pretexte  de  la  vie.  Ce  qui  est  n’est  que 
la  pierre  ^troite  sur  laquelle  nous  mettons  le 
pied  pour  nous  dlanger  vers  ce  qui  n’est  pas. 

Les  Etangs, 

During  some  fiery  moments,  in  which 
soul  had  been  lifted  above  sense,  in 
which  self-abnegation  had  risen  supreme, 
Aglionby  had  made  his  “  great  renuncia¬ 
tion,”  and  had  experienced  at  the  time 
all  the  exalted  joy  which  such  renuncia¬ 
tions  bring  to  those  who  consummate 
them.  In  this  walk  of  an  hour  with 
Judith  Conisbrough,  he,  like  her,  had 
lived  through  emotion  enough  to  last 
him  for  years  ;  at  least,  it  is  very  certain 
that  life,  if  constantly  distracted  by  such 
emotions,  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  this 
poor  imperfect  frame,  this  godlike  rea¬ 
son,  would  succumb  under  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  such  excitements. 
This  is  so  trite  as  to  be  a  truism.  Yet 
it  is  a  truism  we  are  apt  to  dispute  when 
the  days  have  to  be  lived  through  which 
follow — as  in  Aglionby’s  case  they  did 
— upon  the  few  moments,  or  hours,  or 
days,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  intense, 
highly-strung,  mental  life  ;  days  so  gray, 
so  blank  and  drear,  they  are  like  some 
bare  and  solitary  rock  in  a  northern 
ocean. 

Through  such  days  he  had  to  pass  ; 
for  a  long,  blank,  uneventful  winter  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  that  night  of  feverish  hope 
and  anguish,  love  and  longing  and  re¬ 
nunciation.  He  went  home  and  stayed 
there,  and  people  said  how  very  quiet  he 
was,  and  how  little  he  cared  for  any  so¬ 
ciety — except,  they  added,  with  surprise, 
that  of  Randulf  Danesdale.  The  two 
men  were  so  utterly  dissimilar,  said 


these  discerning  critics,  in  tastes,  habits, 
and  dispositions,  that  it  was  quite  mar¬ 
vellous  they  should  have  become  such 
sworn  allies.  So  it  was,  however  ;  like 
or  unlike,  they  were  almost  insepara¬ 
ble. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  each  knew 
the  other’s  heart.  There  was  something 
so  inwardly  similar  in  their  lots,  that  this 
likeness  alone  must  have  drawn  them 
together ;  not  that  any  effusive  inter¬ 
change  of  sentiment,  or  exchange  of 
confidences,  had  taken  place  between 
them.  They  had  never  touched  openly 
on  the  subjects  which  lay  nearest  their 
hearts.  But  by  bit  and  bit,  over  a  pipe 
at  this  time,  during  some  long  dark  ride 
on  another  occasion,  in  Bernard’s  snug¬ 
gery,  or  in  Randulf’s  den,  they  had  got 
pretty  clearly  to  understand  what  were 
each  other's  chiefest  hopes  and  fears, 
desires  or  regrets.  Randulf  knew  now 
that  Aglionby' s  marriage  was  simply  a 
matter  of  honor  on  his  side,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  consummating  which  not  a 
doubt  had  ever  entered  his  mind.  Nor 
had  it  ever  occurred  to  Randulf  to  think 
that  there  was  any  way  out  of  it  for  his 
friend  ;  they  were  gentlemen,  therefore 
such  a  possibility  was  out  of  the  sphere 
of  their  thoughts.  That  Aglionby  was 
to  marry  Lizzie  Vane,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  her  life  delightful  to  her, 
“  understood  itself”  with  both  of  them, 
without  their  ever  saying  to  themselves, 
”  noblesse  oblige”  Aglionby  had  never 
in  so  many  words  told  Danesdale  that 
he  loved  Judith  Conisbrough,  but  the 
other  guessed  it  from  a  thousand  slight 
signs  and  tokens,  which  perhaps  could 
not  have  been  read  save  by  a  man  who 
was  himself  in  love.  He  had  first  felt 
certain  on  the  point  one  day  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  when,  sitting  with  Ag¬ 
lionby  over  their  pipes,  he  had  casually 
remarked  : 

”  By  the  way,  I  happened  to  be  at 
Hawes  station  yesterday  morning,  by  a 
strange  chance,  and  I  saw  Miss  Conis¬ 
brough  and  her  sisters.  They  were  see¬ 
ing  her  off  to  Irkford  ;  she  is  going  to 
live  there,  Rhoda  told  me.” 

There  was  a  very  long  pause  before 
Bernard  at  length  lifted  his  eyes  to  his 
friend’s  face,  and  said  slowly  ; 

”  Yes,  I  knew  she  was  going  ;  I  did 
not  know  when.” 

Something  in  eyes  and  voice  told 
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Randulf  that  her  going  was  no  small 
trouble  to  Aglionby. 

Randulf,  for  his  part,  had  spoken 
more  openly  to  Bernard  of  his  troubles 
and  intentions. 

“  Of  course  I’ve  given  her  up  for 
ever,”  he  said.  ”  A  girl  may  refuse  the 
man  she  cares  for  from  a  thousand  rea¬ 
sons  ;  but  she  would  not  have  held  out 
against  my  father  as  she  did,  unless  she 
had  been  in  deadly  earnest.” 

“  No.” 

“  My  father  has  been  goodness  itself 
about  it.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
would  have  behaved  as  he  has  done.  He 
wants  me  more  than  anything  to  gel 
married.  I  know  he  is  miserable  until 
there  are,  at  any  rate,  one  or  two  small 
Danesdales  to  insure  a  succession.  But 
he  told  me — though  I  know  for  a  fact, 
you  know,  that  this  thing  lies  nearer  to 
his  heart  than  anything  else — he  told 
me,  '  Don’t  marry  to  please  me.  Wait 
five  years,  if  you  choose.  I  shall  say 
nothing.’  Of  course,”  continued  Ran¬ 
dulf,  with  his  slowest  drawl,  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  “  I 
shall  not  wait  five  years — not  I  !  I’ll 
let  the  worst  get  over,  and  then  I  must 
look  out  for  a  Mrs.  Danesdale — a  sophis¬ 
ticated  young  woman,  you  know,  up  to 
everything,  who  w’on’t  care  much  for 
me,  nor  yet  expect  me  to  care  much  for 
her.  One  outlives  everything,  if  only 
one  stays  above  ground  long  enough.  I 
foresee  myself  a  decent  old  Philistine, 
with  a  stately  Philistiness  as  my  consort, 
and  irreproachably  well  -  brought  -  up 
daughters  coming  out  at  country  balls  ; 
but” — his  mouth  twitched  —  “never 
one  of  them  all  will  make  me  feel  as  I 
felt  at  the  bare  sight  of  my  little  broken¬ 
hearted  Delphine.” 

“  Feeling  like  that  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  being  married,”  said  Aglionby 
composedly.  "  But,  as  you  say,  only 
keep  above  ground  long  enough,  and 
you  may  calculate  on  getting  not  to  care, 
at  any  rate.” 

Adversity  did  not  make  Aglionby 
altogether  fuller  of  sweetness  and  light 
than  he  had  been  of  yore.  He  told  him¬ 
self,  when  he  thought  about  it  at.  all, 
that  he  was  born  a  crabbed,  sour  crea¬ 
ture,  destined  to  live  alone  ;  that  he  had 
been  too  heavily  handicapped  to  go  in 
and  win,  when  the  one  chance  came  to 
him  of  mating  with  a  spirit  which  would 
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have  softened  and  made  him  better.  jMI 
he  could  do,  had  been  to  glance  in  at 
the  open  gate,  to  behold  the  radiant 
courts  of  harmony  and  lovei  and  the  soft 
sunshine  'within  ;  and  then,  ere  he  had 
had  time  to  stretch  his  hand  toward  it 
all,  or  to  put  his  foot  forward,  the  gates 
had  been  closed  again,  and  he  was  left 
shivering  outside  in  the  darkness  and 
cold.  He  retired  to  his  crustiness  and 
abruptness,  as  a  snail  to  his  shell.  He 
showed  to  Randulf  Danesdale  alone 
another  side  of  his  nature.  For  the 
rest,  he  did  his  duties  ;  attended  to  the 
social  tasks  which  were  set  him,  all  with 
a  sardonic  coolness  peculiar  to  himself. 
Randulf  Danesdale  did  the  same.  No 
one  could  say  of  them  that  they  absent¬ 
ed  themselves  from  the  gatherings  of 
their  fellow-creatures  to  which  they  were 
bidden.  What  was  said,  and  that 
unanimously,  was,  that  they  were  the 
most  disappointing  young  men  ever 
known.  Mr.  Aglionby,  it  was  remarked, 
had  a  way  of  turning  the  most  harmless 
and  amiable  feelings  into  ridicule,  and 
displayed  a  readiness  to  see  the  worst 
side  of  things,  to  look  for  the  meanest 
motives  behind  the  most  innocent 
actions,  and  to  shrug  his  shoulders  when 
sinners  were  found  out,  in  a  way  that 
was  most  painful  to  sensitive  feelings  ; 
while  Randulf  Danesdale  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  interest  in  anything,  or  if  he 
did  talk,  he  talked  in  a  way  that  no  one 
could  understand. 

Mrs.  Bryce  was  still  at  Scar  Foot. 
More  than  once  she  had  suggested  leav¬ 
ing,  and  still  her  nephew  begged  her  to 
remain,  if  she  did  not  find  it  too  dull. 
After  all,  he  had  not  had  a  stick  or  a 
straw  altered  at  the  old  house.  He  had 
reminded  himself  that  Lizzie  would 
never  of  her  own  free  will  come  to  it. 
and  why,  if  the  furniture  pleased  him  as 
it  was,  should  he  make  a  great  upsetting 
just  because  it  was  usual  to  upset  things 
on  the  occasion  of  one’s  marriage  ?  He 
left  it.  Once  or  twice  his  aunt  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  think  of  going  to  Irk- 
ford,  to  which  he  replied  : 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  running  over  some 
time  soon,  but  Lizzie  was  to  send  for  me 
if  she  wanted  me  ;  and  indeed,  she  gives 
me  broad  hints  that  when  a  trousseau  is 
preparing,  a  man  is  rather  in  the  way 
than  otherwise.” 

With  which  explanation  Mrs.  Bryce 
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had  to  be  satisfied.  She  too  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  now  that  Bernard’s  heart  was 
not  in  his  marriage.  She  too  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  said  within  herself  : 

“  What  a  pity  !  But  of  course  he 
must  go  through  with  it.” 

Thus  he  remained  at  Scar  Foot,  and 
watched  the  winter  work  out  its  course  ; 
and  felt  the  first  breath  of  spring  blow 
over  the  earth  ;  and  saw  her  gradual 
awakening  from  her  winter  sleep — the 
trees  and  bushes  taking  a  first  faint  hue 
of  green  ;  the  skies  growing  bluer,  the 
days  longer  ;  the  airs  blowing  more  re¬ 
joicingly  ;  the  seedtime  on  the  farm 
lands.  He  watched  the  ploughman,  in 
the  few  places  where  corn  was  grown — for 

little  come  groweth  in  Danesdale” — 
the  patient  horses  toiling  in  the  furrow  ; 
the  clank  of  the  plough,  the  rattle  of  the 
harrow,  the  long  ridges  ;  the  rich  hue  of 
the  mould  as  it  fell  from  the  sharp 
plough  ;  the  man’s  voice  calling  in  broad 
Swaledale  dialect  to  his  horses. 

He  beheld  (what  he  had  never  seen 
before)  the  first  spring  flowers  pushing 
their  way  upward  to  return  the  smile  of 
the  sun,  and  the  kiss  of  the  westerly 
breezes.  To  him  it  was  all  miraculous, 
for  he  beheld  it  for  the  first  time.  Each 
flower  was  a  wonder  to  him,  nor  did  he 
soon  forget  how  one  day  he  had  found 
himself  standing  beside  glorious  Stanni- 
forth  Force,  hurling  itself  tumultuously 
over  its  rocks,  while  all  the  banks  were 
a  waste,  a  rioting  wilderness  of  primrose 
and  cowslip,  and  fair  anemone,  and 
dainty  little  pink  primulas  dotted  the 
marshy  spots. 

Aglionby  would  have  laughed  aloud 
had  any  one  suggested  that  he  was  a 
poet  ;  yet,'  why,  if  he  were  not  a  poet, 
did  he  feel  then  as  if  he  must  shout 
aloud  with  the  rejoicing  waterfall,  or 
fall  down  and  bury  himself  in  those  dewy 
banks  of  spring  flowers  ? 

He  watched,  as  country  folk  on  their 
part  will  watch  the  garish  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  so  he  spied  out  how  the  feet  of 
the  spring  gradually  stole  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  how,  as  she  advanced,  the 
leaping  becks  sprang  forth  to  salute  her, 
and,  swollen  with  melted  snow,  leaped 
like  melted  snow  themselves,  from  steep 
to  steep,  shouting  with  joy. 

Though  he  could  wonder  and  wonder 
for  ever,  he  could  but  half  rejoice,  for 
where  was  she  who  had  loved  these  hills 


and  vales — as  he  well  knew — who  had 
loved  beyond  all  this  very  “  fair  Scar 
Foot  ?” 

Did  those  eyes  of  hers  turn  sometimes 
with  wistful,  hungry  longing  toward  the 
north  ?  Did  her  feet,  as  they  paced  the 
dingy  flags,  weary  for  the  springing  turf  ? 
And  when  her  head  ached  in  the  heavy 
city  air,  did  she  not  remember  the  scent¬ 
ed  breezes  that  played  about  the  old 
house  beneath  the  Scar  ?  Did  she  re¬ 
call  the  “  fields  bedewed”  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  and  in  which  he  was  free  to 
wander  ? 

One  day  in  <he  middle  of  April,  as  he 
rode  out  of  the  courtyard  into  the  road, 
he  saw  Rhoda  Conisbrough  alone,  with 
a  basket  on  her  arm.  She  was  walking 
lingeringly  past,  gazing  with  all  her  eyes 
at  what  was  to  be  seen  of  the  house,  the 
orchard,  and  farm-buildings.  When  she 
saw  him  she  started,  blushed  guiltily, 
and  hastened  her  pace.  Aglionby  dis¬ 
mounted  in  haste,  raised  his  cap  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

“  Miss  Conisbrough  !  This  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  !  Were  you  coming  to)Scar  Foot  ?” 

“  To  Scar  Foot — no  !  I’m  going  to 
Mereside  to  find  some  particular  moss 
for  Delphine  to  paint,  so  I  looked  in — 
that  was  all.  You  need  not  think  I  was 
going  to  trespass,”  she  added  with  a 
look  of  defiance. 

“  I  wish  you  had  been,”  he  said  wist¬ 
fully  ;  ”  never  would  trespasser  have 
been  so  welcome.  Since  you  have  come 
so  far,  at  least  step  in  and  rest.  Let  my 
aunt  entertain  you.” 

“  No,  I  must  not,”  said  Rhoda,  shak¬ 
ing  her  head.  “  But  would  you  really 
like  me  to  ?  Would  you  wish  me  to 
enter  Scar  Foot  ?” 

“  More  than  anything — but  there,  I 
must  not  press  you  ;  I  know  it  is  against 
orders.  How  is  Mrs.  Conisbrough  ?” 

”  Pretty  well,  thank  you.” 

”  And  your  sisters  ?” 

“  Delphine  is  pretty  well  too.” 

“  And  Miss  Conisbrough  ?  You  have 
good  accounts  of  her,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  so.  She  has  begun 
to  nurse  in  the  hospital,  and,  as  she  does 
not  like  it,  it  made  her  very  ill  at  first ; 
but  she  is  getting  over  it.  Is  something 
the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“  N-no,  thank  you.  I  hope  nothing 
serious  was  the  matter  with  her  ?” 

”  Oh,  no  !  Something  that  they  call 
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hospital  sore-throat,  I  think.  Very  hor¬ 
rid,  but  not  dangerous,  I  fancy.  They 
say  they  all  have  it.” 

“  Horrible  !  Did  she  not  come  home 
to  be  nursed  ?” 

“  Judith  come  home  !  Oh,  dear  no  !” 

“  Listen,  Miss  Conisbrough.  At  the 
end  of  this  month  I  am  going  away  from 
Scar  Foot.  I  am  going  to  be  married, 
and  as  my  future  wife  dislikes  the  coun¬ 
try  exceedingly — ” 

“  What  extraordinary  tastes  she  must 
have  !” 

“  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  return. 
Not  for  a  long  time,  at  any  rate.  Now, 
seeing  that  I  shall  be  away,  and  cannot 
possibly  annoy  you  by  my  presence,  do 
you  not  think  you  could  persuade  your¬ 
selves  to  come  to  Scar  Foot  now  and 
then,  when  you  wanted  such  a  walk, 
and — ” 

“  I  should  have  to  come  alone,  then, 
Delphine  told  me  that  neither  she  nor 
Judith  ever  meant  to  enter  Scar  F'oot 
again.  I  don’t  know  what  their  reasons 
may  be.  I’m  sure,  but  that  is  what  they 
said.  Everything  is  very  stupid — so  dis¬ 
mal  and  mysterious.  No,  I  think  I 
won’t  promise,  Mr.  Aglionby  ;  but  I  see 
you  would  not  object  if  I  did  come.” 

"  I  should  feel  as  if  a  ban  had  been 
lifted  from  my  house  and  me,”  he 
said. 

“  It  is  well  you  are  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,”  observed  Rhoda  composedly, 
"  for  they  say  there  is  an  old  legend  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  live  alone  at  Scar 
Foot.” 

”  I  have  found  it  so,”  he  replied. 
And  she  inclined  her  head  to  him,  and 
passed  on,  Aglionby,  as  he  rode  away, 
wondered  how  much  longer  he  could  en¬ 
dure  this  sort  of  thing. 

On  various  pretexts,  Lizzie  had  de¬ 
ferred  the  date  of  their  marriage  till  the 
middle  of  May.  But  the  day  after  his 
interview  with  Rhoda,  the  newspapers 
brought  the  announcement  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  be  dissolved  in  a  week.  The 
Government,  unable  to  carry  one  or  two 
of  their  favorite  measures,  bad  resolved 
to  appeal  to  the  country. 

The  news  acted  like  magic  upon  Ag- 
lionby’s  mood.  It  brought  back  in  a 
great  measure  his  old  eager  political 
bias  ;  his  ardor  and  verve,  and  zeal  for 
the  Liberal  cause.  Above  all,  it  offered 
him  something  to  do,  something  with 


which  to  occupy  himself  during  that 
dreary  month  of  waiting  which  had  yet 
to  elapse  before  his  still  more  dreary 
wedding  could  come  off,  and  his  mar¬ 
ried  life,  dreariest  of  all,  should  com¬ 
mence.  Long  ago — last  year,  before  the 
great  meeting  in  October  had  come  off 
— he  and  others  had  agreed,  in  the  event 
of  a  general  election,  to  canvass  certain 
districts,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  help 
forward  the  cause.  What  reason'  was 
there  why  he  should  not  even  now  be  as 
good  as  his  word  ?  He  could  not  mere¬ 
ly  canvass  now,  he  could  help  with 
money.  He  would  revisit  his  old 
friends  of  the  Irkford  Daily  Chronicle, 
and  offer  his  services.  His  decision 
was  soon  taken. 

The  very  idea  of  sitting  inactive  at 
Scar  Foot,  while  all  the  life  and  fight 
and  din  of  battle  were  going  on,  was  im¬ 
possible.  One  fine  morning,  after  recom¬ 
mending  Mrs.  Bryce  to  enjoy  herself  in 
whatsoever  manner  seemed  good  unto 
her,  he  drove  to  Hawes,  and  took  the 
train  from  that  place  to  Irkford. 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

UNAWARES. 

He  arrived  at  Irkford  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  afternoon,  and  drove  to  the 
office  of  his  old  friend  the  Irkford 
Daily  Chronicle.  A  few  words  served  to 
explain  his  changed  position,  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  desired  to  offer  his 
money  and  services  to  the  cause. 

Needless  to  say,  that  both  were  raptur¬ 
ously  accepted.  Aglionby  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  editor,  who  remembered 
his  letters,  signed  “  Pride  of  Science,” 
perfectly,  and  would  be  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  communications  from  the 
same  able  pen.  There  was  a  discussion 
on  ways  and  means,  and  as  such  vigor¬ 
ous  help  as  Bernard’s  was  particularly 
welcome  in  the  “  throng”  of  work  which 
had  so  suddenly  overtaken  the  staff  of 
the  Chronicle,  he  was  let  into  all  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  and  dine  with  the  editor  at 
his  club  at  half-past  seven  that  night,  and 
then,  saying  au  revoir,  he  departed. 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?”  asked  the  cabman, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

“  Crane  Street — or,  stop  !  Do  you 
know  the  Nurses’  Home,  Fence  Street  ?” 

”  Yes,  sir.” 

”  Well,  drive  slowly  past  it,  and  then 
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get  on  as  fast  as  you  like  to  13  Crane 
Street.” 

He  had  always  known  vaguely  where 
the  Nurses’  Home  was  ;  that  is,  he  had 
passed  and  repassed  it  scores  and  hun* 
dreds  of  times,  almost,  without  noticing 
its  existence. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  to  Fence 
Street,  where  the  driver  began  to  slacken 
his  pace.  The  Nurses’  Home  was 
almost  opposite  to  his  old  prisonhouse, 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Jenkinson, 
Sharpe,  and  Co.  There  was  little  about 
it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  street,  which,  noisy  and  dirty 
as  it  now  was,  had  in  former  days  been 
one  of  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the 
town,  as  was  testified  by  the  numerous 
large,  handsome,  and  massively-built 
houses  which  at  one  end  formed  a  kind 
of  square  round  a  black,  hideous,  and 
melancholy  church. 

Many  of  these  houses  were  the  town 
residences  or  consulting-rooms  of  doc¬ 
tors  ;  on  one  of  the  brass  door-plates 
was  the  inscription,  “  Dr.  Hugh  Went¬ 
worth.”  Next  door  to  this  was  the 
Nurses’  Home,  a  similar  but  rather 
larger  house,  with  very  clean  steps  and 
brightly-polished  windows.  Not  a  face 
or  a  form  was  discernible  at  any  of 
them.  The  cabman  w’alked  his  horse 
slowly  past  the  house,  and  then,  whip¬ 
ping  it  up,  Bernard  was  hurried  toward 
the  rapturous  moment  when  he  should 
meet  his  betrothed. 

His  colloquy  with  the  editor  and  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  had  taken  up 
some  time.  It  was  evening,  fully  half¬ 
past  six,  though  of  course  broad  day¬ 
light,  when  he  arrived  at  13  Crane 
Street.  He  would  only  have  time  to 
have  a  short  interview  with  Lizzie,  and 
leave  his  portmanteau,  and  then  it  would 
be  time  for  him  to  go  to  town  again  and 
meet  Mr.  Williamson,  the  editor. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  he 
mechanically  felt  in  his  waistcoat-pocket 
(such  is  the  force  of  old  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  habit)  for  his  latch-key  ;  and  was 
amused  to  find  it  there.  The  garment 
was  one  which  he  must  have  worn  when 
he  had  last  been  staying  there,  and  he 
had  carried  the  latch-key  away  without 
knowing  it.  Without  ringing  the  bell  he 
ran  up  the  steps,  opened  the  door  and 
entered. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  Some  one  ran  out 


of  the  back-parlor  as  of  old  she  used  to 
run,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  welcome  : 

”  Oh,  here  you  are  !  I’m  so  glad 
you  are  early.  Come  in  !  Why  .  .  . 
Bernard!  I — ” 

Never  blessed  with  a  superfluity  of 
wit  in  an  emergency,  Miss  Vane,  white 
and  trembling,  leaned  up  against  the 
wall,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  bosom, 
and  staring  at  him  with  wide-open  blue 
eyes,  in  which  blank  surprise  was  gradu¬ 
ally  giving  place  to  terror. 

“  Lizzie — what  ails  you  ?  You  look 
rather  horrified  than  otherwise  to  see 
me,”  he  began  ;  and  then,  seeing  that 
the  driver  had  placed  his  portmanteau 
in  the  passage,  and  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looking  intelligently  interested 
in  the  whole  proceedings,  Aglionby  paid 
and  dismissed  him,  pushed  the  door  to 
without  noticing  that  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  shut,  and  once  more  turned  to 
Lizzie,  who,  though  she  had  recovered 
from  her  first  shock,  was  still  suffering 
from  visible  and  extreme  embarrassment. 
“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  let  you 
know,  Lizzie,”  he  said,  taking  her 
hand,  and  drawing  her  into  the  parlor, 
where  she  stood  as  one  paralyzed,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  blankly  and  with  something 
like  terror — with  anything  rather  than 
pleasure  or  welcome.  Her  hand  lay 
limply  in  his,  she  said  no  word — made 
no  sign.  Always,  before  now,  she  had 
made  some  show  of  welcoming  him.  He 
looked  earnestly  at  her,  struck  and  puz¬ 
zled  by  her  demeanor,  and  he  discovered 
that  she  was  elaborately  dressed,  and 
that,  despite  her  paleness  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  she  looked  very  lovely  in  a  gown 
of  some  solt,  forget  me-not  blue  stuff, 
profusely  trimmed  with  silk,  and  with 
dainty  lace  ruffles  at  the  neck  and 
elbows.  On  the  table  lay  a  white  fleecy- 
looking  mantle,  and  a  pair  of  long,  pale 
blue  silk  gloves,  the  color  of  her  dress. 
The  house  was  very  quiet — so  quiet  that 
it  might  have  been  empty. 

”  You  are  going  out  somewhere  !”  he 
said.  ”  Is  Mrs.  Vane  out  ?” 

“Yes,”  came  in  a  low  voice  from  Liz¬ 
zie’s  parted  lips,  as  she  still  seemed 
almost  insensibly  to  shrink  away  from 
him. 

He  still  held  her  hand,  and  attempted 
to  draw  her  nearer  to  him  ;  but  by  some 
slight  movement  she  evaded  him,  and 
he  continued  : 
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"  Where  are  you  ofif  to,  and  with 
whom  ?” 

She  rallied  herself  with  a  great  effort, 
and  said,  though  in  a  voice  which  had  a 
strong  nervous  quiver  in  it  : 

“  1 — we  were  going  to  the  theatre, 
the  Goldings  and  I.  And — Percy — he 
was  to  call  for  me,  and — and — ” 

“  Oh,  I  see,”  He  smiled.  ”  Well, 

I  wish  I  could  join  you  ;  but  I’ve  come 
over  on  electioneering  business,  and  am 
going  to  a  meeting  to-night  with  Mr. 
Williamson,  so  perhaps  you  will  excuse 
me.  And — is  it  quite  convenient  to 
your  mother  to  put  me  up  here,  Lizzie  ? 
because,  if  not —  But  why  do  you  look 
so  nervous  and  disturbed,  child  ?  Surely 
my  coming,  even  unexpectedly,  cannot 
have  upset  you  in  this  manner.” 

For  even  he,  though  in  matters  of  de- 
jwrtment  not  the  most  observant,  and 
certainly  the  least  suspicious  of  men, 
could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  her  con¬ 
tinued  pallor  and  nervousness.  Lizzie 
was  racking  her  brains  to  contrive  some 
means  of  escaping  from  him,  if  only  for 
three  minutes,  of  scribbling  a  pencil 
note,  and  sending  her  mother’s  domes¬ 
tic  flying  with  it  to  the  Goldings’  house. 
She  could  not  look  unconcerned,  while 
pondering  in  dire  distress  of  mind  upon 
how  best  to  carry  out  this  scheme.  She 
now  stammered  ; 

”  Excuse  me  a  moment,  Bernard.  I 
have  left  something  upstairs.  I  must — 
go—” 

“My  dear  child,  you  are  not  fit  to 
move  until  you  have  sat  down  and  rested 
a  little,  and  taken  a  little  wine,  or  smelt 
some  salts,  or  whatever  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  Sit  down  here  and  tell  me 
what’s  the  matter  with  you.” 

He  drew  her  with  gentle  but  irresisti¬ 
ble  force  to  an  easy-chair,  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  instinctively  began  to 
pity  her,  as  it  was  his  nature  to  pity  any¬ 
thing  that  looked  frightened  or  alarmed, 
and  Miss  Vane’s  countenance  at  that 
moment  was  strongly  expressive  of  both 
these  emotions. 

There  came  a  sudden  sharp  knock  at 
the  front  door ;  then  it  was  pushed 
open  ;  a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  a  voice  cried  :  “  Now,  Liz¬ 
zie,  where  are  you  ?’  ’ 

Lizzie  started  up,  visibly  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension.  With  Bernard,  sur¬ 


prise  and  pity  had  been  transformed  like 
magic  into  the  blackest  suspicion. 

”  Let  me  speak  to  him  !”  said  Lizzie 
breathlessly. 

“  No  ;  let  him  come  here,”  retorted 
Aglionby,  still  holding  her  hand  fast. 
“  How  dare  he  call  you  ‘  Lizzie  ’  in  that 
fashion  ?  Come  on,  Percy  !”  he  cried 
aloud,  in  a  dry,  distinct  voice  !  “  Miss 
Vane  is  waiting  for  you — and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  am  I  !”  he  added 
beneath  his  breath. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
footsteps.  Then  they  came  on  again, 
the  door  opened,  and  Percy  appeared. 
When  he  saw  them  he  looked,  first  as¬ 
tonished,  then  appalled,  but  at  last  ut¬ 
tered  slowly  :  “  Aglionby — you  !”  and 
came  to  a  dead  pause. 

“Yes,  I — why  not?”  remarked  Ber¬ 
nard,  never  loosing  his  hold  of  Lizzie’s 
hand,  and  seeing  clearly  enough  now  that 
something  would  have  to  be  explained 
before  many  minutes  should  have 
passed. 

He  looked  steadily  at  Percy  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  and  at  last  observed  : 

“  It’s  true  I’ve  arrived  unexpectedly, 
but  I  should  have  looked  for  a  warmer 
welcome  from  you  both,  I  must  say.” 

“  Bernard,  let  go  my  hand  !”  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed  his  betrothed  pettishly. 
“  What’s  the  use  of  standing  there  glar¬ 
ing  at  me  ?  You  have  frightened  me  half 
out  of  my  senses  already.  Mr.  Gold¬ 
ing,  did  you  bring  a  cab,  and  is  Lucy 
ready  ?” 

She  looked  hard  at  him  as  she  spoke, 
as  though  she  would  convey  some  hint 
to  him  by  her  steadfast  gaze.  Percy  was 
far  too  much  embarrassed  to  be  able  to 
understand  any  such  subtle  modes  of 
communicating  ideas,  and  he  replied 
lamely  : 

“  Lucy — no — why,  did  you  want  Lucy 
to  go  ?’  ’ 

A  short,  sarcastic  laugh  broke  from 
Aglionby,  while  Lizzie’s  fair  face  was 
covered  with  an  angry  blush. 

“  Frightened  you  half  out  of  your 
senses,  have  I  ?  I’m  sorry  if  that  is  the 
feeling  with  which  my  coming,  however 
sudden,  inspired  you,  considering  that 
we  proposed  so  soon  to  be  husband  and 
wife.  Fear  is  not  exactly  the  emotion 
a  man  would  wish  to  excite  in  his  bride.” 

Lizzie  had  snatched  her  hand  out  of 
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his,  and  with  the  angry  color  yet  high  on 
her  cheeks,  was  looking  at  him,  half 
with  dislike,  half  with  trepidation — an 
expression  which  he  did  not  fail  to  re¬ 
mark. 

“  Now  for  it !”  he  thought.  "  She 
has  cheated  me  all  along,  and  made  a 
fool  of  me.  Now  I  am  going  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  the  despised  and  re¬ 
jected.  Good  Lord  !  suppose  I  cared 
for  her  ?” 

He  turned  aside,  half  seating  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  watched  the 
rest  of  the  scene  with  the  sarcastic  smile 
of  a  looker-on  :  a  smile  uncommonly 
like  a  sneer,  and  with  a  gleam  in  his 
eyes  as  cold  and  mocking  as  had  ever  in 
his  worst  days  dwelt  there.  Whatever 
the  inward  progress  toward  “  sweetness 
and  light”  which  his  nature  might  have 
made,  little  of  it  was  visible  now — in¬ 
deed,  he  felt  nothing  but  contempt  for 
all  three  of  them  :  for  Lizzie’s  double¬ 
dealing  ;  for  Percy’s  dishonest  treatment 
of  him,  who  had  been  his  friend  ;  for 
himself  most  of  all,  and  his  sublime 
fatuousness  and  credulity  in  imagining 
that  Lizzie  was  in  love  with  him. 

His  last  remarks,  alluding  to  ”  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,”  and  to  a  man  and  his 
bride,  appeared  to  goad  Percy  beyond 
endurance ;  for,  looking  exceedingly 
agitated,  he  advanced,  stretched  out  his 
hands,  and  cried  in  a  portentous  voice  : 

“  Lizzie  Vane  !  The  time  for  play¬ 
ing  and  trifling  is  past.  I  can  bear  this 
no  longer.  I  never  knew  till  this  mo¬ 
ment  what  it  is  to  confront  a  friend 
whom  one  has  deceived — ” 

Lizzie,  not  expecting  rebuke  from 
Percy,  cast  herself  into  a  chair,  and 
began  to  cry. 

Mr.  Golding  proceeded  : 

“  Choose  between  us  !  To  please 
you  I  have  lived  in  torment  for  the  last 
six  months.  You  know  I  adore  you, 
and  you  have  told  me  you  loved  me. 
You  must — ” 

”  She  has  said  she  loved  you  ?”  said 
Bernard  dryly.  ”  In  that  case,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  she  cannot  love  me.  If 
I  had  known  this  sooner,  Percy — it  is 
not  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  ‘  mine  own  familiar  friend.’  ” 

There  was  a  softer  tone  in  his  voice 
as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  when  he 
heard  it  Percy’s  emotion  (for  he  was  a 
good  creature,  and  honest,  where  Lizzie 
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Vane  was  out  of  the  question)  became 
altogether  overpowering.  In  a  choked 
voice  he  replied  : 

“  I  know  it,  Aglionby,  I  know  it.  It 
is  beause  I  loved  her  so.  I  wanted  to 
speak.  I  wanted  to  be  fair  and  honora¬ 
ble.  But  she  said  she  must  dismiss  you 
herself.  She  exacted  this  silence  from 
me,  and — ” 

Lizzie  was  here. understood  to  sob  out 
that  she  had  never  been  so  shamefully 
treated  in  her  life.  But  here  Bernard 
interposed,  still  speaking  in  the  same 
dry,  cold  manner  : 

“  There  can  only  be  one  termination 
to  this  affair.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Vane  received  me  this  even¬ 
ing,  I  clearly  saw  that  I  was  not  wel¬ 
come,  though  I  was  far  from  guessing 
the  reason  why.  Now,  Lizzie,  oblige 
me  by  listening  to  me,  and  answering 
me.” 

He  softened  his  voice,  and  took  her 
hand,  and  honestly  tried  to  look  gentle 
and  conciliating.  He  could  not  help  it 
if  his  face  looked  black  as  a  thunder¬ 
cloud. 

Lizzie  fixed  her  frightened,  fascinated 
eyes  upon  him,  half-rising  from  her 
chair,  as  he  went  on  : 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  be  unjust  to  you. 
I  wish  to  know  no  particulars.  But  tell 
me  this  :  let  us  have  an  understanding. 
Do  you  love  Percy  Golding  here,  or  do 
you  wish  to  be  my  wife  ?” 

As  he  asked  this  question,  with  all  the 
solemnity  imaginable,  there  was  borne 
into  his  mind  a  keen  sense  of  the  bitter 
absurdity  of  the  whole  affair.  Yet, 
though  it  was  some  time  since  he  had 
cared  for  Lizzie,  he  had  honestly  and 
thoroughly  believed  that  she  cared  for 
him,  and  it  was  not  gratifying  either  to 
his  amour-propre  or  to  the  feeling  of 
chivalry,  of  gentlemanly  honor,  which 
had  kept  him  loyal  to  her,  when,  after 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
she  suddenly  darted  to  Percy’s  side,  say¬ 
ing  in  accents  that  carried  conviction  to 
both  her  hearers  : 

“  I  love  Percy — I  am  frightened  of 
you,  Bernard.  You  crush  me  when  you 
look  at  me  in  that  way,  and  I  can’t 
marry  you — it’s  no  good,  I  can’t,  I 
can’t!  Oh  dear  !” 

She  cast  her  arms  about  Percy’s  neck, 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  cried 
heartily  again. 
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Percy  was  a^tated,  distressed,  but 
triumphant  through  it  all. 

Aglionby  felt  a  singular  sensation 
pierce  his  heart.  He  knew  the  girl  now 
exactly  for  what  she  was,  and  valued  her 
accurately  at  her  true  worth,  or  for  him, 
worthlessness.  But  once  it  had  been 
different.  He  had  never  seen  an  intel¬ 
lectual  or  highly-cultivated  woman  in 
her,  but  he  had  seen  a  tender,  loving 
girl — a  true  and  faithful  sweetheart. 
And  he  had  looked  to  find  some  consola¬ 
tion  in  faithfully,  on  his  part,  doing  his 
utmost  to  make  her  happy. 

As  he  saw  her  sobbing  in  Percy’s 
arms,  and  recalled  her  look  of  blank  ter¬ 
ror  and  aversion,  a  thousand  signs  and 
tokens  rushed  into  his  mind,  which  went 
to  prove  her  fear  of  him,  and  the  oppres¬ 
sion  she  must  have  felt  in  regard  to  him. 
It  was  a  humiliating,  a  painful,  and  a 
saddening  discovery. 

He  waited  for  a  little  while,  till  her 
weeping  had  ceased,  and  she  looked  up 
again,  and  then  he  said  : 

“  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  say 
farewell  to  you.  After  what  I  have 
learned  just  now,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
my  opinion  is  of  much  consequence  to 
you,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  hold  you 
utterly  free  from  blame — utterly.  We 
both  made  a  mistake  a  year  ago,  and  I 
have  been  a  blind,  conceited  fool  all  this 
time  to  imagine  that  you  had  not  found 
it  out — as  I  had  done.  My  conscience 
in  the  matter  is  not  so  pure  that  I  can 
afford  to  even  whisper  a  reproach  to 
you  ;  therefore,  Lizzie,  will  you  consent 
to  shake  hands  with  me  as  a  friend  ;  and 
when  Percy  is  your  husband,  will  you 
receive  me  sometimes  as  his  friend  ?” 

She  avoided  his  eyes,  but  let  him  take 
her  hand,  and  say  something  further  ;o 
her ;  and  she  murmured  something 
which  might  be  intended  for  farewell. 
Bernard  looked  at  Percy,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  him.  Percy  blushed  un¬ 
comfortably,  remembering  his  own 
duplicity  in  the  matter  ;  but  finally  they 


exchanged  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  and, 
without  speaking,  it  was  understood  that 
they  were  still  friends. 

With  a  slight  .bow,  Bernard  left  the 
room,  took  his  small  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  let  himself  out  of  the  house, 
hailed  a  passing  hansom,  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  him  to  a  certain  hcLei  in 
town.  As  he  was  driven  back  through 
the  same  streets  which  he  had  less  than 
an  hour  ago  traversed,  he  meditated, 
and  by-and-by  the  feeling  of  pain  he  had 
felt  yielded  again  to  that  of  cynical  and 
bitter  amusement.  Before  he  went  to 
the  meeting  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bryce,  in  which  he  informed  her  : 

"  Your  astute  and  worldly-wise  neph¬ 
ew  has  this  evening  discovered  that  he 
has  been  made  an  utter  fool  of — and 
that  by  two  persons  for  whose  intellect 
he  has  always  felt  and  often  expressed, 
great  contempt.  That  this  experience 
has  left  him  with  a  feeling  of  exhilara¬ 
tion  rather  than  one  of  depression  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  simply 
the  price  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his  re¬ 
lease  from  a  position  which  was  loath¬ 
some  to  him.  In  other  words,  my  dear 
aunt,  my  sweetheart  has  jilted  me,  and 
I  am  very  glad  of  it.  If  Randulf  Danes- 
dale  should  happen  to  call  upon  you, 
which  he  is  pretty  certain  to  do,  tell  him 
this,  and  oblige  me  by  making  it  very 
plain  to  him,  for  it  is  the  truth,  that  it 
was  the  lady  who  would  have  none  of 
me,  not  I  who  was  desirous  of  breaking 
with  her,” 

Then  he  went  to  the  meeting,  and  by- 
and-by  began  to  enjoy  it.  He  resolved 
to  stay  in  Irkford  until  the  election 
should  be  quite  over. 

At  night,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
took  stock  of  his  own  mental  and  moral 
condition,  and  summed  it  up  thus  :  Be¬ 
fooled  and  jilted  by  one  woman  ;  sol¬ 
emnly  vowed  to  renounce  another— and 
happier  than  he  ever  had  been  in  his 
life. — Temple  Bar. 


THE  PHYSICAL  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  F.  R.  CONDER. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  spring  Stephenson  on  the  foot-plate  of  the  first 
of  the  year  1836,  the  writer  of  these  locomotive  that  had  been  put  on  a  rail¬ 
lines,  then  a  pupil,  stood  with  Robert  way  south  of  the  Trent.  The  iron  horse 
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was  then  but  a  foal.  Little  more  than 
six  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  aston¬ 
ished  its  breeder  by  the  unprecedented 
speed  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  at  Rain- 
hill  (running  without  any  load),  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1829.  It  was  with  no  slight  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  trotted  out  the  first 
of  his  steam  horses  for  what  was  then  re¬ 
garded  as  a  colossal  work  to  be  entrusted 
to  so  young  a  man — the  railway  from 
London  to  Birmingham.  Five  or  six 
miles  of  railway  had  then  been  laid, 
from  a  little  north  of  Kilburn,  in  the 
direction  of  Watford.  For  the  first  time 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was 
heard  in  Middlesex.  Few  were  the 
spectators,  for  the  trial  was  essentially  a 
practical  experiment,  but  the  faces  of 
wonder  and  dismay  with  which  they  be¬ 
held  the  advance  of  the  self-moving 
machine  were  not  readily  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  As  the  engine  gained  her  breath, 
and  with  the  sharp,  swift  sigh,  or  rather 
snort,  now  so  familiar  to  our  ears, 
rapidly  attained  the  speed  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  the  anxious  lines  on  the  face 
of  the  great  engineer  relaxed  By  the 
time  of  the  return  to  Kilbum  it  was  clear 
that  the  engines  designed  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Birmingham  trafhc  would 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  engineer. 

If  the  rustics  who  witnessed  the  novel 
si>ectacle  were  struck  dumb  with  won¬ 
der,  not  altogether  free  from  terror,  what 
was  passing  through  the  minds  of  the 
small  knot  of  men  on  the.  foot-pl.aie  of 
the  engine  ?  In  his  early  anxiety — an 
anxiety  that  he  never  wholly  cast  off, 
however  tempered  it  became  by  a  series 
of  triumphs — Mr.  Stephenson  had  hardly 
freedom  of  mind  to  direct  a  very  pene¬ 
trating  glance  toward  the  future.  It 
took  some  years  of  experience  of  the 
unexampled  development  of  the  system 
founded  by  his  father,  before  Robert 
Stephenson  expressed  the  memorable 
hope  that  he  should  live  to  see  the  time 
when  no  poor  man  could  afford  to  walk. 
But  there  were  those  of  the  party  to 
whom  not  only  the  responsibility  was 
less  but  the  speed  attained  was  un¬ 
familiar.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
press,  without  what  might  be  regarded 
as  exaggeration,  the  effect  produced 
on  such  minds  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the 
engine  toward  the  north.  “  What  man¬ 
ner  of  revolution  is  impending,”  was 
the  irresistible  but  unexpressed  question, 


“  now  that  man  can  be  conveyed  over 
the  surface  of  the  planet  at  a  speed  that 
mocks  that  of  the  race  horse  ?”  Look¬ 
ing  back  to  that  hour  from  the  present, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  change 
in  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the 
planet  on  which  he  dwells  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  interval  is  greater  than  any 
that  can  be  distinctly  measured  in  any 
known  period  of  historic  times. 

Yet  little  could  the  Stephensons  or 
their  contempK)raries  at  first  foresee  the 
nature  of  the  service  that  they  were 
destined  to  render  to  their  fellows. 
George  Stephenson  was  advised  by  his 
own  counsel  not  to  commit  himself  to 
absurd  statements,  when,  under  exami¬ 
nation  as  a  witness  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  Bill,  he  said  that 
he  anticipated  a  speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour  for  the  locomotive.  And  yet  at 
that  very  time  some  of  the  Shrewsbury 
coaches — the  “  Wonder,”  the  ”  Hiron- 
delle,”  and  the  “Hibernia”  —  main¬ 
tained  the  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour 
for  stage  after  stage.  It  was  the  rule-of- 
thumb  procedure,  in  the  course  of  the 
trials  at  Rainhill,  of  combining  the  two 
exhaust  orifices  of  the  ”  Rocket”  into 
one.  which  produced  that  unpremedi¬ 
tated  and  vigorous  blast  which  is  the 
vital  breath  of  the  locomotive.  And  it 
was  not  until  another  great  genius — one 
who  had  the  advantage,  denied  to  the 
Stephensons,  of  a  thoroughly  scientific 
education  at  I’Ecole  Polytechnique  : 
namely,  Isidore  Kingdom  Brunei — add¬ 
ed  one  half  to  the  width  of  the  gauge, 
and  thus  gave  breathing  room  to  a  loco¬ 
motive  that  could  emulate  the  speed  of 
the  swift,  that  the  engineers  of  the  nar¬ 
row-gauge  lines  found  that  to  content 
the  public  they  must  carry  them  at  the 
speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Among  those  who  viewed  with  alarm, 
with  disgust,  and  consequently  with  dis¬ 
belief,  the  first  development  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system,  those  were  chiefly  conspicu¬ 
ous  who  were  connected  with  the  great 
coaching  and  carrying  trades.  Neither 
the  costly  perfection  of  the  turn-out  of 
the  members  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club, 
nor  the  annual  attempts,  however  credit¬ 
able,  to  run  public  coaches  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Brighton  and  one  or  two 
other  roads,  can  give  the  youth  of  the 
present  day  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
thorough  perfection  to  which  the  old 
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coaching  system  of  the  country  had 
been  brought  on  certain  lines  of  road. 
It  was  not  because  lords  and  baronets 
held  the  ribbons,  and  took  each  his  shil¬ 
ling  with  the  touch  of  the  hat  that  was 
en  riglf,  that  we  recall  those  old  days. 
The  thorough  consideration  that  was 
given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  the 
excellence  of  the  roads,  the  magnificence 
of  some  of  the  works  for  their  service 
(such  as  Telford’s  Menai  Bridge),  the 
fine  breed  of  horses,  the  care  in  feeding 
and  keeping,  the  exact  punctuality  that 
was  maintained — all  these  were  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit.  Of  course  we  are 
speaking  only  of  the  cream  of  the  traffic. 
In  winter,  in  hilly  districts,  where  trade 
was  scarce  and  turnpikes  many,  was  to 
be  found  a  reverse  of  the  medal.  Yet 
take  even  such  a  remote  district  as  that 
between  Carmarthen  and  Milford  Haven, 
and  contrast  the  mail  service  that  united 
Pembroke  to  London  in  1848  with  the 
best  appliances  at  the  service  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  royal  progresses — and 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  late  as  thirty-three 
years  ago  we  had  good  reason  for  pride 
in  the  conduct  of  our  inland  communi¬ 
cations,  even  where  the  railway  system 
had  not  reached. 

That  the  couritry  would  suffer  by  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  horses  that 
was  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of 
steam  locomotives  was  one  of  the  great 
fears  of  all  but  the  zealous  advocates  of 
the  railway  system.  Could  its  enemies 
have  been  furnished  with  a  few  facts  in 
advance,  those  fears  would  have  been 
intensified  tenfold.  Could  they  have 
been  furnished  with  yet  more,  they 
would  have  been  abated.  A  horse  for 
every  mile  of  road  was  the  allowance 
made  by  the  best  coachmasters  on  the 
great  routes.  On  the  corresponding  por¬ 
tions  of  the  railway  system  the  great 
companies  have  put  a  locomotive  engine 
per  mile.  If  a  horse  earned  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  out  of  which  his  cost  had 
to  be  defrayed,  he  did  well.  A  single 
locomotive  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  (and  that  company  has  61 1  engines 
for  659  miles  of  line)  was  stated  by  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  in  1873,  to  perform  the 
work  of  678  horses — work,  that  is,  as 
measured  by  resistance  overcome  ;  for 
the  horses,  whatever  their  number,  could 
not  have  reached  the  speed  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  at  which  the  engines  in  ques¬ 


tion  whirled  along  a  train  of  sixteen  car¬ 
riages,  weighing  in  all  225  tons.  There 
are  now  upward  of  13,000  locomotives 
at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  each 
of  them  earning  on  the  average  ^^4750 
per  annum.  But  we  have  at  the  same 
time  more  horses  employed  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  passengers  than  we  had  in 
1835.  In  omnibus  and  station  work — 
waiting  upon  the  steam  horse — there  is 
more  demand  for  horseflesh  than  was 
made  by  our  entire  coaching  system  in 

We  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  to  attach  a  value  to  the  facts 
above  briefly  indicated.  It  is  easy  to 
present  definite  statistics  ;  but  how  far 
do  these  lay  hold  of  the  imagination  ? 
To  the  man  of  science  they  may  be  in¬ 
valuable.  In  the  general  reader,  or  in 
the  man  whose  specialty  lies  elsewhere, 
they  too  often  excite  something  like  dis¬ 
gust.  One  or  two  definite  facts — from 
which  any  one  can  draw  his  own  infer¬ 
ences — may  be  needed  in  order  to  avoid 
mere  vague  declamation.  But  such  a 
fact  as  that  of  the  performance  of  the 
work  of  678  horses  by  one  of  the  600 
locomotives  of  a  single  company,  is 
enough  to  show  that  we  are  not  silent  as 
to  details  from  want  of  possessing  them. 

Stupendous  as  has  been  the  revolution 
effected  by  the  unloosing  of  man  from 
the  soil,  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind 
to  realize  the  speed  of  its  advance,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  we  are  involved 
in  the  whirl  of  the  movement.  Politi¬ 
cal,  commercial,  social  changes  are  the 
constant  offspring  of  this  one  great 
primary  change — aided  by  the  other 
great  source  of  possible  prosperity,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  density  of  our 
population.  When  Robert  Stephenson 
made  ready  the  London  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Railway,  the  United  Kingdom  had 
24,000,000  inhabitants  :  it  now  has  up¬ 
ward  of  35,000,000. 

But  we  shall  very  much  undervalue  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  revolution 
at  which  we  have  glanced,  if  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  one  item  of  travel  and 
transport,  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
The  elder  magician,  whose  magic  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  that  wrought  by  Ste¬ 
phenson,  was  James  Watt.  The  station¬ 
ary  steam-engine  was  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  locomotive.  We  speak  of 
the  application  of  steam  to  human  ser- 
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vice,  and  of  that  of  the  steam-engine  to 
locomotion  by  land  and  to  navigation  by 
sea.  But  these  are  not  principles,  but 
details.  The  great  principle  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is  in 
the  application  of  this  power  to  locomo¬ 
tion  that  its  efi'ects  come  most  palpably 
before  us.  But  it  is  to  the  invention  of 
Watt  that  we  owe  the  practical  power  of 
extracting  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
the  annual  130  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
by  the  consumption  of  which  we  not 
only  feed  our  land  and  sea  steam  horses, 
but  provide  the  industrial  produce  which 
it  taxes  their  energies  to  transport  and 
to  export. 

We  thus  come  to  the  pioint  where  the 
application  of  mechanical  power  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  abundance  and  the  price 
of  human  labor.  For  all  our  steam- 
engines,  steam-vessels,  locomotives,  the 
prime  necessity  is  fuel.  In  England  fuel 
means  coal.  In  the  w’inningof  coal,  not 
only  do  we  meet  with  a  minimum  price 
(somewhere  about  4J.  fid.  per  ton  at  the 
lowest  at  the  pit’s  mouth)  below  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  coal,  but  we 
require  a  certain  number  of  human 
beings  who  are  willing  to  face  the  risks 
and  the  terrible  hardships  of  a  sunless, 
underground  life,  in  order  to  win  that 
coal.  And  the  greater  our  prosperity, 
the  more  active  our  industry,  the  higher 
the  price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
human  element  in  the  labor  of  the  col¬ 
lieries.  In  rS;!  every  miner  employed 
sent  to  the  surface  31S  tons  of  cosd.  In 
1874  the  product  of  each  miner’s  labor 
was  only  249  tons.  Within  three  years’ 
time  there  was  thus  a  difference  of  one- 
fifth  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  of  every 
miner.  Naturally  enough,  the  better  he 
was  paid,  the  less  energetically  did  he 
work. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong 
relief  this  dependence  of  our  present 
sources  of  mechanical  force  upon  human 
labor,  to  show  that  we  are  not  altogether 
wild  in  the  anticipations  on  which,  after 
forty-five  years’  experience  of  the  course 
of  the  revolution  wrought  by  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  we  now  feel  constraint  to  venture. 
We  obtain,  as  it  is,  power  at  small  cost. 
The  reduction  already  effected  in  the 
cost  of  power  applied  to  transport  has 
been  estimated  as  four-fifths.  It  may 


therefore  be  argued  that  the  source  of 
future  economy  is  dried  up,  and  that  if 
we  could  obtain  absolutely  costless 
power,  the  .effect  would  be  only  one-fifth 
of  that  already  produced  by  the-  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  railway  system.  This 
argument  is  one  which  could  be  very 
consistently  applied  by  those  writers  who 
have  already  attempted  to  show  that  in¬ 
dustry  and  science  are  unimportant  in 
their  effects,  as  compared  to  political 
action.  It  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  in  face  of  a  careful  analysis 
of  facts. 

If  the  inventive  faculty  were  suddenly 
to  become  barren,  and  no  single  im¬ 
provement  in  our  mechanical  appliances 
were  to  take  place  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century,  the  movement  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  would  continue,  and  that  with  aug¬ 
menting  force.  The  descent  and  spread 
through  society  of  the  practical  science 
already  acquired  increases,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  science.  All  that  is  needful 
is,  not  to  interfere  with  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  results  of  mechanical 
industry  by  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  workman  to  objects  inconsistent 
with  devotion  to  his  work.  We  are  very 
far  from  having  attained  the  full  benefit 
of  discoveries  that  are  now  old.  Time 
is  requisite  to  allow  mankind  to  avail 
itself  of  the  benefits  offered  it  by  science, 
and  that  independently  of  any  advance 
made  during  that  same  portion  of  time 
by  science  itself. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  the  cost  of  mechanical  power  is  an 
important  element  of  its  value,  it  is  only 
one  out  of  several  elements.  Conven¬ 
ience  is  often  of  far  more  importance 
than  cost.  Speed  is  often  worth  almost 
any  cost  to  attain.  Economy  of  time 
is  often  the  truest  economy.  Instant 
command  of  adequate  p>ower,  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  only  when  required,  to  lose  noth¬ 
ing  when  not  in  demand,  is  a  requisite  to 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  affix  an 
equivalent  in  cost. 

Let  us  compare,  for  a  moment,  the 
effect  of  the  678  horse-power  locomotive 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  with  the 
best  mode  in  which  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  kind  of  travelling  could  have 
been  conducted  forty-five  years  ago. 
That  engine  drew  a  train  of  sixteen  car¬ 
riages,  containing  448  seats.  In  actual 
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practice  one  seat  out  of  four  may  be 
taken  as  full.  To  convey  112  passengers 
on  the  old  system  would  require  eight 
coaches,  weighing  nearly  eight  tons,  and 
drawn  each  by  four  horses — say  thirty- 
two  horses.  To  convey  the  possible 
cargo  of  the  train  would  of  course  take 
four  times  that  number,  or  128  horses, 
requiring  the  care  of  thirty-two  coach¬ 
men,  instead  of  that  of  the  two  men  who 
attend  to  the  locomotive.  The  passen¬ 
gers,  in  the  latter  case,  all  the  coaches 
being  taken  as  full,  would  weigh  about 
as  much  as  the  coaches,  so  that  the  128 
horses  would  have  64  tons  of  load  to 
draw  between  them.  But  we  can  hardly 
put  the  speed  of  the  coaches  at  more 
than  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  resistance, 
as  measured  on  the  railway,  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  is  more  than  twice  and 
a-half  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Not 
that  this  is,  alone,  a  measure  of  the 
difference  of  cost,  but  it  is  an  element 
in  that  difference.  The  main  point  is 
that,  do  as  we  will,  we  could  not  get  the 
fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  any  number  of 
horses.  For  the  source  of  motive 
power,  coal,  is  far  cheaper  than  hay, 
oats,  and  beans.  But  in  the  application 
of  this  cheaper  pabulum  we  have  coun¬ 
tervailing  disadvantages.  The  engine, 
tender  and  train  weigh  225  tons,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  weight  of  coaches 
and  passengers.  Three  times  the  work 
has  thus  to  be  done,  at  equal  speeds,  if 
the  train  be  full ;  twelve  times  the  work, 
if  the  train  be  as  usually  filled  ;  thirty 
times  the  work  if  we  have  a  speed  of 
fifty  miles,  instead  of  one  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  horses  required  to  draw  the  448  pas¬ 
sengers  would  weigh  72  tons. 

Nor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  close 
of  the  list  of  elements  of  cost  and  of 
value.  We  have  to  regard  the  outlay  of 
money  in  providing  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  either 
case.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  112 
passengers  an  expenditure  had  to  be  in¬ 
curred,  in  coaches  and  in  horses,  of 
some  £2000,  if  we  confine  our  attention 
to  a  ten-mile  stage.  To  convey  *448 
passengers  we  should  require  an  outlay 
of  £8000.  For  the  train  we  must  lay  out 
a  somewhat  similar  sum  for  the  larger 
convoy,  nor  can  it  be  safely  much  dimin¬ 
ished  in  providing  only  for  the  smaller 
one.  But  then  the  train  provided  at  that 


cost  is  as  useful  for  a  hundred  miles  as 
for  ten.  For  the  coaches  we  have  to 
add  something  like  £130  per  mile  for 
the  cost  of  horseflesh.  Thus  as  distance 
elongates,  and  traffic  augments,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  mechanical  over  the  liv¬ 
ing  motive  power  becomes  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  while  for  a  short  distance,  and 
a  light  traffic,  the  advantage  of  economy 
may  be  on  the  other  side. 

Yet  again  we  have  to  look  at  the  cost 
of  the  road  on  which  the  traffic  has  to 
be  conducted.  For  the  coach  we  may 
put  it  at  £2000  per  mile,  rarely  at  much 
more,  possibly  in  some  cases  at  £4000 
For  the  railway  the  cost  will  be  ten 
times  the  larger  sum.  As  a  general  rule 
the  cost  of  road  and  working  stock,  con¬ 
sidered  as  interest  on  money,  amounts 
to  as  much  as  the  direct  cost  of  working 
a  railway  traffic. 

Out  of  the  whole  cost  thus  arrived  at, 
that  of  motor  power — that  is  to  say,  of 
fuel — on  the  average  of  the  English  rail¬ 
ways,  is  only  about  one-tenth.  This, 
then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  utmost  that 
could  be  saved  if  a  costless  source  of 
power  could  be  substituted  for  coal.  In 
a  sense  this  is  the  case,  but  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  What  is  the  margin  of 
economy  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
attain  with  regard  to  the  other  portions 
of  expenditure  ? 

The  wonderful  advantages  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  have  been  materially  diminished, 
as  matter  of  cost  in  working,  by  the  fact 
that  the  engines  have  to  move  their  own 
weight.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  engineers 
of  half  a  century  ago  that  this  was  a 
very  costly  mode  of  applying  power. 
And  attempts,  characterized  by  extreme 
ingenuity,  were  made  to  avoid  this  loss, 
and  to  drive  carriages  at  a  high  s{>eed 
by  fixed  engines.  Nor  were  these  efforts 
failures  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view. 
Rope  traction  was  employed  with  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Blackwall  and  other  lines. 
Then  a  rope  of  air  was  substituted  for  a 
rope  of  wire,  on  the  atmospheric  line. 
The  weak  point  of  the  rope- traction  sys¬ 
tem  lay  here.  The  slightest  accident  to 
rope  or  machinery  stopped  the  whole 
line.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
atmospheric  railway  ;  but  the  main  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  latter  system  was 
the  irresistible  force  with  which  the  heat 
of  the  earth  rushed  into  the  partly  ex¬ 
hausted  tube,  and  raised  the  tension  of 
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the  rarefied  atmosphere  within.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engines  employed  on  the  South  Devon 
railway  was  thus  at  work  in  pumping 
heat  out  of  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  power  involved  by  the  use 
of  the  locomotive,  which  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  may  be  taken  at 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  power  produced, 
increases  rapidly  with  either  speed  of 
transit  or  difference  of  level  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  At  fifty  miles  an  hour  the 
work  done  by  a  locomotive  is  nearly 
double  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  On 
an  ascent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  mile, 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye,  an  engine 
can  drag  only  half  the  load  it  can  draw 
on  a  level.  At  a  hill  rising  one  foot  in 
twenty — a  hill  not  thought  very  formida¬ 
ble  in  Cornwall  or  in  Wales — a  locomo¬ 
tive  is  brought  to  a  standstill.  It  can 
hardly,  or  not  at  all,  crawl  up  such  an 
ascent,  and,  as  generally  regarded,  can 
draw  nothing  whatever  on  such  a  pitch. 

Here,  then,  is  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  locomotive  system.  This  is  the 
difficulty  which  ded  Robert  Stephenson 
to  employ  rope-traction,  and  which  led 
Samuda,  and  Brunei,  and  Vignolles,  and 
Flachat  to  devote  so  much  time  and 
cost  to  the  delusive  promises  of  the  rope 
of  air.  The  great  increase  in  useless 
weight — that  is  to  say,  in  proportionate 
weight  of  engine  as  compared  to  load — 
involved  by  increase  cither  in  speed  or 
in  severity  of  ascent,  handicaps  the  loco¬ 
motive  the  moment  it  departs  from  the 
speed  of  the  horse  and  the  level  of  the 
shore,  and  rapidly  increases  until  it  be¬ 
comes  absolutely  prohibitory. 

This  rigid  demand  for  a  plain  and 
level  course  on  the  part  of  the  steam 
horse  not  only  leads  to  increasing  cost 
in  w'orking  expenses,  but  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  enormous  cost  per  mile  of 
our  railways.  Of  the  £40,000  per  mile 
spent  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  certainly  more  than  half  is 
due  to  the  need  of  providing  good 
gradients,  as  they  are  called.  To  cross 
the  Alps  with  the  locomotive,  if  not 
physically  impossible,  was  considered  so 
costly  and  so  uncertain  as  to  warrant  the 
construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
at  the  cost  of  more  than  £340,000  a 
mile.  Certainly  the  iron  horse,  mighty 
as  is  the  work  he  has  performed,  is  not 
stabled  and  fed  for  nothing.  Under  the 


Persian  Empire  in  Asia  the  horses  of 
“  the  great  king*’  were  shod  with  silver. 
The  locomotive  is  now  served,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  at  a  cost  which  would  pay  for 
a  pair  of  solid  silver  rails  of  25  pounds 
each  to  the  yard  run. 

It  is  now,  we  hope,  evident,  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  pittance  of  the  cost  of  fuel 
(one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  railway 
working)  on  which  an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  transmitting  power  may 
effect  an  economy.  If  we  can  replace 
the  locomotive  by  a  method  of  transmit¬ 
ting  power  which  has  the  advantages, 
without  the  drawbacks,  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  machine,  we  open  a  prospect  of 
which  the  distant  barriers  are  lost  to 
sight  by  the  very  extent  of  the  view. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  looking 
back  to  that  first  trip  with  Robert  Ste¬ 
phenson  in  1836,  the  writer  entertains 
the  conviction  that  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  another  revolution  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  power  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  man,  of  not  less  importance  than 
that  which  occurred  on  the  invention  of 
the  locomotive. 

We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a 
cursory  reference  to  those  two  comple- 
mental  inventions  which,  within  the  last 
few  months,  have  advanced  from  the 
stage  of  theory  to  that  of  practice.  In 
the  transmission  from  Paris  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  of  a  charged  Faure  battery  we 
recognize  a  fact,  trivial  in  its  jiositive 
value,  incalculable  in  its  significance. 
In  the  success  of  the  electric  railway  at 
Berlin,  and  the  application  already  of 
this  method  of  traction  to  the  under¬ 
ground  leading  of  coal  in  the  mines  to 
the  foot  of  the  shaft,  we  see  a  yet  more 
distinct  promise  of  the  future  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  to  the 
service  of  man. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  locomotion,  partly  because  it 
is  one  of  which  the  interest  comes  home 
to  every  one,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 
branch  of  mechanical  industry  in  which 
the  greatest  visible  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  past  half  century,  and 
in  which  it  may  naturally  be  thought 
that  the  least  margin  is  left  for  future 
improvement. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
speed  of  transport,  the  power  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  economy  of  both  pas- 
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senger  and  goods  traffic,  has  been  com¬ 
bined  a  loss  of  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
old  coach  road.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  where  the  scenery  is  most  fitted 
to  delight  the  traveller.  In  rolling 
downs,  and  in  mountain  gorges,  the 
views  of  the  scenery  are  for  the  most 
part  obliterated.  Deep  cuttings  and 
long  black  tunnels  replace  the  glorious 
prospect,  the  expectation  of  which 
cheered  many  a  traveller  in  a  long  as¬ 
cent.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  the  horse 
alone,  it  may  be  asked,  that  an  undulat¬ 
ing  course  over  hill  and  valley  can  be 
maintained  ?  Is  mechanical  power  so 
non-elastic  that  it  is  impossible  to  set 
speed  against  steepness,  and  to  run 
over  the  natural  surface  of  the  country, 
as  did  the  mail  coaches  over  the  roads 
of  Telford,  at  full  gallop  on  the  level  or 
on  a  descent,  and  with  an  equivalent 
slackening  of  pace  when  it  becomes 
needful  to  climb  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  has  been 
tacitly  given  by  the  locomotive  itself. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  what  might  be, 
but  of  what  is.  It  has  been  thought  ad¬ 
visable  by  the  locomotive  engineer  to 
make  heavy  sacrifices  of  cost  in  order  to 
secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
maximum  inclination  over  the  whole 
route  that  he  has  to  traverse.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  both  mechanical  and  financial, 
and  the  engineer  will  say  that  he  has  no 
concern  with  the  picturescjne. 

We  have  different  instances  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
surmount  great  differences  of  level  by 
railways.  In  all  these  cases  the  fact  is 
salient  that  the  saving  in  running  fric¬ 
tion  (amounting  to  at  least  three-fourths), 
whith  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  iron 
or  steel  rail,  is  the  whole  gain  effected 
by  the  system.  The  power  of  gravity  is 
unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  it 
takes  as  much  power  to  raise  a  ton,  or  a 
hundred  tons,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  a 
railway  as  it  does  on  a  road — if  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  resistance  of  the 
incline  and  the  other  resistances  to 
movement.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  employ  the 
locomotive  as  a  climbing-agent,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  getting  over  a  real 
mountain. 

The  Fell  engine,  as  applied  to  the 
temporary  railway  over  the  Mont  Cenis 


Pass,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  hitherto  made  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  a  steep  ascent  by  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  The  engine  weighed  twenty-one 
tons.  A  third  or  central  rail  was 
gripped  by  special  machinery,  so  that 
the  ascent  was  not  limited  by  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  the  driving  wheel  to  the  rails. 
The  train  weighed  usually  twenty-one, 
sometimes  twenty-four  tons,  making  a 
total  load  of  forty-two  or  forty-five  tons. 
The  speed  attained  was  eight  miles  per 
hour,  involving  the  utmost  work  to  per¬ 
form  which  the  boilers  were  large  enough 
to  make  steam.  The  cost  was  gs.  8.4^/. 
per  train  mile,  of  which  the  locomotive 
expenditure  was  four  shillings.  The 
power  developed  would  have  drawn  a 
train  of  666  tons,  including  weight  of 
engine,  on  a  level  at  the  same  speed.  If 
the  locomotive  could  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  the  resistance  would  have 
been  reduced  to  one  half  or  even  less  ; 
and  a  train  weighing  forty  tons  might 
have  run  over  the  mountain,  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  power,  at  the  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Against  this,  however,  has  to  be  set 
the  loss,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be, 
involved  in  any  mode  of  transmitting 
power  that  is  substituted  for  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locomotive 
exerts  its  power  under  most  disadvan¬ 
tageous  conditions  when  it  has  to  climb. 
The  work  done  in  taking  a  given  weight 
over  an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  and 
a-half,  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  is  only 
about  six  times  as  much  as  that  of  con¬ 
veying  the  same  weight  over  a  level  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  cost,  as 
very  accurately  ascertained  in  the  case 
we  are  enabled  to  quote,  was  nineteen 
times  as  much.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  disadvantage  of  three  to  one 
involved  in  that  particular  method  of 
employing  steam  power. 

Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  system  to  a  mountain 
railway  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  the 
service  of  the  locomotive,  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  problem  of  crossing  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  country  will  be  entirely 
changed.  With  locomotive  power,  not 
only  does  the  proportion  of  dead  weight 
to  useful  load  increase  rapidly  with  the 
pitch,  but  the  working  of  the  engine  be¬ 
comes  more  costly  and  more  disadvan- 
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tageous  at  the  same  time.  With  an  elec¬ 
tric  transmission  of  force  produced  by  a 
stationary  engine,  the  cost  incurred 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
work  done  ;  and  the  values  of  gravity, 
of  friction,  and  of  atmospheric  resistance 
can  be  so  exactly  foreseen  and  balanced 
by  the  engineer,  that  an  Alpine  pass  will 
be  as  easy  (though  somewhat  more 
costly)  to  work  as  a  line  down  the  level 
valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

Pending  that  verification  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  electricians  on  which  each  day 
may  throw  .more  light,  there  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  deduction  of  no  small  importance 
to  be  drawn  from  the  above  considera¬ 
tions.  If  it  be  not  asserted  that  the  day 
for  the  construction  of  gigantic  and 
costly  tunnels  is  now  over,  at  all  events 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  wise  to 
pause  before  entering  on  any  new  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  kind,  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  pure  waste  of  money  before  it  can  be 
completed.  Six  or  seven  millions  ster¬ 
ling  are  now  asked  for  by  different  pro¬ 
jectors  for  a  new  tunnel  through  the 
Alps.  In  addition  to  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  now  open,  and  to  the  St,  Goth- 
ard  tunnel,  of  which  the  perforation  is 
complete,  a  third  Alpine  route  is  de¬ 
manded  by  France,  and  the  debate  at 
present  is,  whether  this  is  to  pass  under 
Mont  Blanc  or  under  the  Simplon. 

But  in  face  of  the  great  probability 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  an  electric 
line  over  any  Alpine  pass,  and  to  work 
the  traffic  at  a  definite  and  moderate 
cost,  proportioned  to  the  work  actually 
done,  how  untimely  is  the  proposal  to 
bury  millions  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  chain  !  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  it 
may  safely  be  anticipated,  will  be  one  of 
the  first  places  to  which  the  electric  rail¬ 
way  will  be  applied,  if  the  statements  of 
its  advocates  are  thoroughly  verified. 
The  streams  of  water  at  either  end  of  that 
tunnel  will  probably  afford  power  suffi¬ 
cient  to  work  the  entire  traffic.  And, 
if  this  be  so,  will  not  the  question  arise, 
“  What  will  be  the  use  of  another  tun¬ 
nel  ?”  The  first  reason  for  its  construc¬ 
tion,  its  practical  necessity,  will  be  at  an 
end.  The  second  reason,  the  saving  in 


the  cost  of  working,  will  then  lie  in  a 
nutshell.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  cost  of  lifting  the  train  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hill — a  definite  and  not  very 
formidable  cost,  especially  when  water 
power  has  to  be  employed.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  interest  of  money  on 
an  outlay  of  from  £250,000  to  £340,000 
per  mile,  which,  when  divided  over  the 
traffic,  if  five  trains  ran  each  way  daily, 
would  cost  from  £3  Ss.  to  £4  12s.  |)er 
train  mile  !  And  this  disproportionate 
cost  has  to  be  contrasted  with  the  9^. 
8^</.  of  the  Fell  line,  and  with  the  re¬ 
duction  on  that  figure  which  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  loco¬ 
motive. 

How  the  storage  and  transmission  of 
power  may  be  utilized  in  other  modes 
for  the  service  of  man  there  is  now  little 
space  to  indicate.  For  numerous  smaller 
industries — for  the  work  of  the  turner, 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  lapidary, 
the  stonemason,  for  the  driving  of  all 
drills  and  lathes  not  already  driven  by 
steam  power,  for  the  lifting  of  weights, 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks,  for 
giving  wind  to  the  organs  of  our 
churches,  and  even  motive  power  to  the 
sewing  machine — a  force  that  could  be 
so  accumulated  as  to  lose  nothing  except 
when  actually  at  work  would  be  a  boon 
of  incalculable  value.  In  one  way  or 
another  we  may  safely  anticipate  that  the 
command  of  such  a  power  for  industries 
and  domestic  use  would  be  of  at  all 
events  as  much  service  to  mankind  as  its 
application  to  locomotive  purposes.  The 
glance  backward  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress 
made  by  industrial  science  in  the  inter¬ 
val — a  progress  which,  although  cradled 
in  this  country,  is  neither  confined  to 
our  shores,  nor,  at  the  present  time, 
most  rapid  within  our  territory.  That 
a  fresh  leap  in  the  mighty  course  is  at 
hand  the  writer  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  That  the  leap  will  be  first  taken 
in  England  is  more  problematical.  But 
wherever  it  be  first  taken,  there  will  be 
the  country  that  puts  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  material  progress  of  the  world. — 
Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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Between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  range  of  the  Apennines  lies  a  fertile 
undulating  country  rich  in  com,  wine, 
and  oil.  Fields  of  wheat,  of  maize,  of 
red  clover,  of  flax,  of  beans,  cover  the 
valleys  and  the  hill  sides,  groves  of 
maples  garlanded  with  vines  rise  from 
amidst  the  corn,  olives  and  mulberries 
abound,  acacias  and  wild  roses  border 
the  roads,  and  an  occasional  group  of 
fine  oaks  and  elms  makes  the  traveller 
regret  that  more  have  not  been  spared 
in  what  was  once  a  beautifully  wooded 
country.  Peasants,  men  and  women 
(these  last  most  picturesquely  attired), 
are  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Enormous  white  oxen  draw  the 
plough  and  convey  wagons  along  the 
road.  Quaint  villages  are  perched  on 
the  summit  of  each  hill.  The  snow¬ 
capped  Apennines  close  the  horizon  to 
the  west,  and  distance  lends  enchant¬ 
ment  to  the  view  of  the  sea,  dotted  with 
the  gayly  painted  sails  of  the  Ashing 
boats,  which  is  caught  by  glimpses  be¬ 
tween  the  hills. 

All  would  speak  of  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  were  it  not  for  the  attitude  of  de¬ 
fence  exhibited  by  each  tiny  town  with 
its  massive  surrounding  wall  perforated 
with  holes  for  cannon.  This  wall,  the 
church  whose  spire  shows  above,  and  the 
arch  through  which  you  enter  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  unevenly  paved  and  slop¬ 
ing  upward,  speak  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
but  many  of  these  villages  owe  their 
origin  to  a  far  more  remote  time.  The 
name,  the  characteristics,  the  very  s>te 
of  the  village  have  been  changed  ;  but 
still  it  is  identical  with  a  village  or  per¬ 
haps  a  town  situated  once  in  the  valley 
beneath,  and  rebuilt  on  the  hill  where 
the  frightened  inhabitants  took  refuge 
from  the  invasion  of  northern  barbarians. 
If,  attracted  by  the  medievalism  of  its 
outward  aspect,  the  traveller  should 
have  the  curiosity  to  pass  through  the 
archway  and  see  how  life  goes  on  inside 
the  little  town,  the  illusion  that  he  has 
been  carried  back  suddenly  into  a  past 
age  will  not  be  dispelled.  It  is  very 
likely  to  be  “  festa,”  and  the  folks  are 
flocking  in  and  out  of  the  open  church 


door.  The  congregation  consists  chiefly 
of  “  contadine”  in  their  white  chemises 
and  outside  stays,  their  heads  and  necks 
adorned  with  gay  kerchiefs.  Some  of 
these  are  very  smart  in  velvet  and  silk, 
with  coral  necklaces,  and  their  Angers 
and  ears  laden  with  rings  ;  smarter  than 
the  signora  in  her  brown  stuff  gown, 
and  black  lace  veil  and  fan.  F'urther 
up  the  straggling  street  a  russet  bough 
denotes  the  tavern,  or  “  osteria,”  and 
outside  sits  the  host  enjoying  himself  al 
fresco  with  a  few  friends — the  “  curato’* 
perhaps,  and  various  loungers,  the  hilts 
of  whose  knives  peep  from  among  the 
folds  of  the  broad  red  sashes  which  en¬ 
circle  their  waists.  A  mendicant  friar 
with  bare  feet  and  rosary  hanging  from 
the  girdle  of  his  one  brown  garment 
passes  from  door  to  door  asking  alms. 
Women  with  skirts  turned  up,  or  looped 
behind  over  their  short  white  petticoats, 
ply  their  distaffs  as  they  walk.  Others 
with  pitchers  on  their  heads  are  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  well.  In  yonder 
“  palazzo”  with  the  grated  windows  and 
the  stone  stepw  leading  up  to  the  door, 
dwells  the  great  man  of  the  village.  He 
is  rich,  and  lives  in  a  certain  rude  state. 
He  keeps  open  house,  and  his  hospitality 
extends  to  all  travellers  of  whatever 
sort  and  degree  whom  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  may  take  to  the  village.  Should  our 
tourist  ascend  those  stone  steps  and  en¬ 
ter  that  door,  he  will  And  himself  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  in  the  stone-paved  dining¬ 
room,  where  at  one  long  table  will  possi¬ 
bly  be  assembled  a  most  heterogeneous 
collection  of  people.  On  his  right  may 
be  a  prince,  a  general,  or  an  archbishop  ; 
on  his  left,  a  peddler.  The  fare  will  be 
plentiful,  but,  if  he  be  an  Englishman, 
not  much  to  his  taste.  One  plate,  one 
knife,  and  one  fork  must  do  duty  for 
many  dishes.  Dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons 
wander  about  the  floor,  and  scramble  for 
what  they  can  get.  Should  the  traveller 
elect  to  stay  the  night,  his  host,  with 
many  elaborate  speeches  and  courtesy  as 
much  out  of  date  as  everything  else 
around  him,  will  show  the  way  up  the 
wide  stone  staircase  through  many  lofty 
saloons,  stone-paved  and  bare  of  furni- 
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ture,  to  the  guest  chamber,  where  he  will 
deposit  the  oil  lamp  of  antique  form, 
and,  bidding  the  guest  “  buon  rip>oso,” 
will  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
an  enormous  bed  adorned  with  faded 
silk  hangings,  its  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
trimmed  with  rare  lace  and  embroidered 
with  the  family  arms.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  this  primitive  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  refreshing  to  one  weary  of  our  arti¬ 
ficial  existence.  Here  the  oxen  tread 
out  the  corn  ;  women  spin  and  weave 
their  clothes  from  flax  they  have  grown 
themselves.  Money  is  little  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  So  much  wool 
bartered  against  so  much  oil ;  so  much 
wine  against  so  much  flax  ;  and  so  on. 
It  is  all  wrong,  of  course,  and  the  waste 
of  time  and  energy  makes  the  utilitarian 
shudder  ;  but  for  those  not  addicted  to 
the  study  of  political  economy,  and  who 
prefer  receiving  impressions  to  making 
calculations,  the  picture,  while  it  is  but 
a  picture,  possesses  a  certain  charm. 

Village  Grandees. 

The  great  man  of  the  village-  may  not 
be  a  marquis,  or  even  a  count ;  but  he 
is  of  patrician  family,  of  ancient  name 
and  lineage.  For  centuries  his  ancestry 
have  occupied  the  same  house,  or 
“  palazzo”  as  any  great  house  is  called, 
and  its  head,  having  been  more  prudent 
or  more  lucky  than  his  neighbors,  has 
kept  his  property  intact.  He  is  very 
conservative  and  keeps  up  old  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  to  his  retreat  new  ideas  do  not 
penetrate  very  fast ;  and  when  perforce 
the  march  of  civilization  brings  unpleas¬ 
ant  innovations  to  his  knowledge,  he 
turns  as  deaf  an  ear  as  he  can.  He  is 
“  clericale  and,  although  he  knows 
little  of  any  but  village  jKjlitics,  he  ob¬ 
jects  on  principle  to  all  the  acts  of  the 
present  government.  Though  an  upright 
man  in  his  way,  his  piolitical  morality  is, 
according  to  our  notions,  unsound.  I 
have  known  a  village  magnate,  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  honorable  in  his  own  and 
the  general  estimation,  try  to  curry  favor 
with  both  candidates  at  the  election. 
He  promised  his  vote  to  one,  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  other  ;  and  these  promises 
he  kept.  Unfortunately  the  double 
game  our  friend  had  been  playing  came 
to  the  ears  of  both  candidates,  and  both 
cut  him.  It  was  hard  that  his  efl'orts  to 
keep  two  friends  had  resulted  in  making 


two  enemies,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  his  conscience  at 
least  was  clear.  He  had  given  his  vote 
to  him  to  whom  it  had  been  promised, 
as  an  honorable  man  could  do  no  less. 
He  had  also  kept  his  promise  to  the 
other  candidate — given  him  his  influence 
and  support.  What  could  be  fairer  ? 
The  “  curato”  had  approved  with  an 
affirmative  sign  of  the  head  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  few  words  the  “  curato,”  and  it 
was  therefore  supposed  that  he  thought 
the  more.  Although  extremely  “  close” 
with  his  money,  in  most  other  things  he 
is  liberal  to  excess,  no  doubt  because 
the  abundant  produce  of  his  land  is  not 
easily  turned  into  money.  He  keeps 
open  house,  not  only  to  passing  travel¬ 
lers,  but  for  decayed  gentry  whose  fami¬ 
lies  once  vied  with  his  own.  Neighbors 
lower  in  the  social  scale  are  also  ad¬ 
mitted  :  these  form  a  sort  of  court,  and 
are  expected  to  make  themselves  useful 
at  a  pinch,  help  cook  the  dinner,  look 
after  the  children,  wait  at  table,  etc. 
When  not  otherwise  occupied  they  keep 
their  benefactor  company,  listen  to  his 
stories,  laugh  at  his  jokes,  retail  or  in¬ 
vent  gossip,  arid  so  earn  their  dinner  or 
their  supper.  To  the  poor  he  is  very 
charitable  ;  one  day  in  the  week  bread 
is  distributed  to  all  who  apply  for  it, 
and  their  number  is  legion.  On  that 
day  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  in¬ 
cessant  is  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
loud  the  clamors  for  “  pane,  pane.”  At 
Easter  “  ciambelli” — the  name  for 
cakes  made  in  a  circular  form,  as  they 
usually  are  here — are  distributed  in  the 
same  lavish  manner.  The  owner  of  the 
“  palazzo”  adds  to  his  other  virtues 
that  of  being  a  kind  husband  and  an 
anxious  father.  The  signora  has  seldom 
much  authority  in  the  household  ;  she 
was  married  straight  from  the  convent 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  since  then  her 
mind  has  not  grown  much.  She  is  in¬ 
dolent,  and  occupies  herself  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  management  of  her 
household  and  children.  Her  one  pas¬ 
sion  is  dress,  and  in  this  her  husband 
indulges  her.  He  has  found  out  that 
the  gift  of  a  new  gown  or  a  pair  of  ear¬ 
rings  is  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  her 
heart,  and  it  is  by  such  presents  that 
domestic  peace  is  restored  after  a  breeze 
such  as  not  unfrequently  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  home.  During  the  summer 
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months  the  signora  passes  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  in  sleep.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  she  attires  herself  in  gor¬ 
geous  array,  and  saunters  down  the 
promenade  accompanied  by  her  maid. 
In  spite  of  sleep,  of  dress,  of  evening 
promenades,  much  gossip,  and  a  little 
embroidery,  the  signora  occasionally 
finds  time  hang  heavily  on  her  hands. 
The  mother  of  a  large  family  confessed 
to  having  found  “  divertimento”  in 
lighting  box  after  box  of  lucifer  matches. 

“  It  was  wasteful,”  she  admitted  ;  "  but 
one  must  do  something  to  make  the  time 
pass.”  The  untidy  room  and  the  dirty 
children  might  have  suggested  to  her  a 
better  occupation  for  her  spare  time 
than  lighting  lucifer  matches,  but  she 
saw  nothing  amiss  in  her  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  more  industrious  Italian  ladies 
occupy  themselves  with  the  rearing  of 
silkworms,  and  the  money  thus  earned 
is  always  their  perquisite.  When  silk¬ 
worms  answer,  they  are  very  profitable, 
and  the  bowery  dwellings  decked  out 
for  them  are  a  pretty  sight  ;  but  when 
they  are  victims  of  disease,  oh  !  then 
words  cannot  describe  the  loathsomeness 
of  them  and  of  their  odors.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  neglected  in  a  way  which  strik¬ 
ingly  contrasts  with  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  nurseries.  Still  in  infancy 
they  have  one  blessing  too  often  de¬ 
nied  to  English  babies.  They  are 
never  deprived  of  their  natural  food  ; 
the  “  bottle”  is  an  institution  unknown 
to  Italian  mothers.  The  “balia,”or 
wet-nurse,  continues  her  services  for 
eighteen  months.  Sometimes  she  is 
taken  into  the  house  ;  but  more  often  the 
infant  is  put  out  to  nurse,  and  forms 
part  of  a  peasant’s  family  for  the  first 
lour  or  five  years  of  its  life.  This  saves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  saving  of 
trouble  appears  to  be  the  chief  thing 
considered  in  the  bringing  up  of  infants. 

•  The  “fascia”  is  found  a  convenient 
style  of  dress  for  mother  and  nurses. 
The  cruelty  to  the  child  of  binding  up 
its  legs  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  move 
them  seems  never  to  be  considered. 
When  thus  done  up,  and  tied  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  twine  like  a  parcel,  the  baby  is 
carried  upright  under  one  arm.  It  is  no 
one’s  particular  business  to  look  after 
the  children  when  they  are  taken  from 
their  foster  mother.  They  are  too  young 
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for  the  father’s  care.  The  mother  often 
considers  them  very  much  in  her  way. 
They  eat  what  they  can  get,  and  the 
ladies’  maid  washes  them  up  when  she 
has  got  time,  which  is  not  every  day. 
At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the  boys  are 
sent  to  a  ”  seminario,”  the  girls  to  a 
convent,  to  be  educated  ;  but  in  what 
their  education  consists  is  a  mystery. 
An  Italian  lady,  whose  education  had 
been  completed  at  a  most  fashionable 
convent,  asked  me  if  it  was  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  the  .sea  in  order  to  get  to 
England.  My  explanation  that  England 
was  an  island  did  not  enlighten  her  at  all, 
for  she  did  not  know  that  “  island”  meant 
land  surrounded  by  water.  The  boys 
are  very  thankful  when  allowed  to  ex¬ 
change  the  priest’s  dress  they  are  obliged 
to  wear  at  their  school  for  secular  gar¬ 
ments,  but  they  are  often  kept  in  the 
“  seminario”  to  be  out  of  mischief  until 
past  twenty.  The  father  finds  them,  on 
their  return,  singularly  devoid  of  all  use¬ 
ful  information  and  all  practical  ideas. 
The  only  occupation  to  which  they  take 
kindly  is  "  la  caccia,”  and  they  seldom, 
through  life,  pursue  any  other  avocation 
with  much  zest. 

One,  maybe,  has  abilities — ambition 
— wishes  to  do  something  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  too  late  now  to  take  to  a  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has  wasted  the  best  years 
of  his  youth — or,  rather,  they  have  been 
wasted  for  him — and  he  complains  bit¬ 
terly  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a 
priest.  A  priest  he  will  not  be  ;  neither 
is  he  content  to  remain  at  home,  with 
nothing  but  his  miserable  younger  son’s 
portion  to  live  upon.  (Half  the  entire 
fortune  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
other  half  is  divided  in  equal  portions 
among  the  remaining  children.)  This 
son,  naturally  the  best  endowed,  too 
often  turns  out  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.  The  daughters,  on  their  return 
from  the  convent,  are  subjected  to  a 
discipline  almost  as  strict  as  that  of  the 
nuns.  They  may  never  leave  the  house 
except  with  their  father,  neither  mother 
nor  brothers  being  considered  escort 
enough.  They  are  not  allowed  to  read 
any  books  but  fashion  books,  and  they 
are  locked  into  their  rooms  at  night.  1 
knew  one  imaginative  girl  who  employed 
the  time  during  which  she  was  locked 
into  her  own  room  in  writing  thrilling 
romances,  which  before  morning  she 
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burned.  When  emancipated  by  mar¬ 
riage  from  paternal  control,  she  broke 
out,  but  only  in  the  way  of  literature. 
She  cared  neither  for  balls  nor  theatres, 
but  literally  devoured  books,  and  to  her 
credit  be  it  said  she  did  not  coniine  her¬ 
self  to  novels.  History,  science,  meta¬ 
physics — nothing  came  amiss  to  her. 
What  must  not  an  intelligent  girl,  with 
a  taste  for  reading,  have  suffered  during 
twenty  years  of  such  unnatural  repres¬ 
sion  !  The  serious  occupation  of  the 
Italian  young  lady  is  embroidery  for  her 
trousseau,  or  “  corredo”  as  she  would 
call  it  ;  and  many  a  bride  can  produce 
hundreds  of  chemises,  petticoats,  etc., 
all  elaborately  embroidered,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  drawers,  each  dozen  tied  with 
a  different  colored  ribbon.  She  will  tell 
you  she  began  this  work  at  seven  years 
old.  In  spite  of  the  size  of  the  house, 
the  numerous  family  (for  when  the  sons 
marry  they  remain  with  their  wives  and 
children  under  the  paternal  roof),  and 
the  extensive  scale  on  which  hospitality 
is  exercised,  the  servants  are  few — two 
or  three  at  the  utmost — and  those  few 
find  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  gossip 
and  amuse  themselves.  But,  then,  Italian 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  comfort  and 
cleanliness  are  not  ours.  The  large, 
bare  saloons  are  uninhabited  except  on 
grand  occasions.  The  family  sit  in  a 
dingy  room  on  the  ground  floor,  stone- 
paved  and  carpetless,  furnished  with  a 
couple  of  benches  against  the  walls,  a 
table  in  the  middle,  and  one  arm-chair. 
The  stone  floor  is  never  scrubbed  ;  the 
windows  are  cleaned  once  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  ;  the  furniture  is  dusted  but  rarely. 
There  are  no  fireplaces,  and  a  bath  is  re¬ 
quired  but  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  only  breakfast  is  a 
tiny  cup  of  black  coffee,  taken  in  bed. 
There  is  no  separate  cookery  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  servants.  The  former  feed  with 
their  parents,  and  the  latter  eat  what  re¬ 
mains  after  the  family  have  dined.  Din¬ 
ner,  which  takes  place  about  mid-day,  is 
certainly  an  elaborate  affair.  It  begins 
with  raw  ham  and  various  species  of 
sausage  “  salami”  also  raw  ;  then  comes 
the  ”  minestra,”  chicken  broth  with 
rice  or  macaroni  in  it ;  then  the  “  lesso” 
— that  is,  the  chickens  of  which  the  soup 
has  been  made,  eaten  usually  with  rice  ; 
then  perhaps  a  dish  of  vegetables — 
beans,  peas,  or  cabbage,  according  to 


the  season,  followed  by  an  “  arrosto.” 
The  roast  is  usually  either  lamb  or 
chicken  ;  mutton  and  beef  are  seldom 
eaten,  but  “  manzo” — veal  verging  on 
beef — is  occasionally  to  be  seen  ;  then 
will  come  some  sweet  dish  or  ”  fritto 
then  more  meat  in  "  humido”  (stew), 
until  one  begins  to  think  the  repast  will 
never  end.  On  fast  days  the  meat  is 
replaced  by  fish — usually  the  red  mullet 
with  which  this  coast  abounds  —  and 
eggs,  either  baked  in  a  dish  or  made  into 
an  omelet.  In  the  spring,  junkets  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  for  which  Devonshire  is 
famous,  but  made  of  ewe’s  instead  of 
cow’s  milk,  form  part  of  the  repast. 
Besides  the  junket,  or  “cuagliata,”  as 
it  is  called,  the  ewe’s  milk  supplies  other 
sweet  dishes — “  ricotto,”  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  very  rick  buttermilk,  and  ”  giun- 
cata,”  which  is  more  of  the  consistence 
of  cream -cheese,  and  made  in  the  form 
of  rushes.  Cream-cheeses  there  are, 
too,  and  when  they  are  salted  they  keep 
and  harden.  Ewe’s  milk  is  the  only 
milk  used.  Cattle  are  kept  only  for 
work  :  it  follows  that  butter  is  not  a 
product  of  the  country.  Olive  oil  sup¬ 
plies  its  place,  when  you  are  used  to  it, 
very  well.  “  Ciambelle,”  made  of  oil, 
flour,  sugar,  and  “  mosto  di  vino”  (that 
is  the  juice  of  the  grape  before  it  has 
fermented),  ate,  1  believe,  peculiar  to 
the  Marches.  The  wine  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  When  cooked,  as  it  often 
is,  it  is  sweet  and  at  least  drinkable  ; 
but  the  “  vino  crudo”  is  generally  sour. 
The  habit  here  prevalent  of  gathering 
the  grapes  before  they  are  ripe  may  ac¬ 
count  for  this  undesirable  peculiarity  of 
the  wine.  Dinner  is  generally  followed 
by  coffee,  and  the  family  eat  and  drink 
no  more  until  supper  at  nine  or  ten 
o’clock.  This  meal  is  more  simple  than 
the  dinner.  Soup  is  again  de  rigueur, 
but  there  may  not  be  more  than  one 
other  dish  besides  the  salad  and  the 
cheese  which  ends  the  repast.  To  sup¬ 
per  guests  often  drop  in,  and  they  sit  a 
long  time  at  table.  The  meal  is  enliv¬ 
ened  by  much  conversation,  and  some¬ 
times  by  song,  in  which  servants  and 
guests  all  join.  Plates,  knives,  and  bread 
are  kept  in  a  cupboard  let  into  the  wall, 
and  the  knives  are  not  changed  with 
every  dish.  The  table-linen  is  all  home- 
spun,  and  good  of  its  kind,  but  rather 
coarse.  As  in  the  matter  of  chemises. 
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it  is  thought  well  to  have  an  immense 
quantity.  I  remember  being  struck  on 
one  occasion  with  the  fact  that  the  table¬ 
cloth  was  marked  in  four  numbers.  It 
was  at  the  wedding  of  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  cupboard  full  of  linen  the 
mother  had  with  her  “  corredo”  had 
been  opened  for  the  first  time.  These 
hoards  of  linen  make  it  possible  to  go 
on  without  a  wash-up  for  a  very  long 
time.  Washing  is  a  yearly  ceremony. 
It  takes  place  in  the  spring,  when  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  carts  convey  the  contents  of 
various  cupboards  down  to  the  river,  if 
there  is  one  in  the  vicinity  ;  if  there  is 
not,  to  the  nearest  mill-stream.  This 
system  of  washing  but  once  a  year  no 
doubt  saves  time  and  trouble  ;  but  it  has 
its  disadvantages,  especially  when  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  members  of  the  family 
themselves.  In  cold  weather  much 
washing  of  the  person  is  considered  to 
be  dangerous  to  health  ;  and  my  bar¬ 
barity  in  subjecting  a  young  baby  to  a 
daily  bath  during  the  winter  excited 
almost  as  much  virtuous  indignation  as 
my  culpable  neglect  of  the  “  fascia,”  so 
necessary  to  keep  the  legs  straight.  On 
receiving  a  neighbor  into  the  house  for 
a  week,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me, 
although  it  was  the  dead  of  winter,  to 
provide  him  with  all  conveniences  for 
washing,  but  these  attentions  were  lost 
upon  him  ;  and  my  astonishment  when 
the  housemaid  thought  fit  to  inform  me 
in  her  dramatic  w’ay  that  neither  soap, 
water,  nor  towel  had  been  touched,  was 
perhaps  no  greater  than  his  own  at  find¬ 
ing  these  useless  things  provided.  “  The 
signora  says  to  me,”  begins  Marietta, 
“  have  you  put  soap  into  the  room  of 
that  gentleman  ?” — “  Sissignora.”  “  A 
bath  ?”  —  ”  Sissignora.”  ”  Two  tow¬ 
els  ?”  —  ”  Sissignora,  sissignora,  ma, 
signora,  non  toccati  !  n^  Tuna,  ne 
I’altra  !” 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  wash¬ 
ing  that  Italian  winter  habits  differ  from 
ours.  Fires  are  considered  unwhole¬ 
some,  but  air  is  excluded  as  much  as 
possible  ;  the  doors  and  windows  kept 
tight  shut  day  and  night  ;  draughts  sedu¬ 
lously  avoided.  Great-coats,  hats,  and 
comforters  are  worn  by  the  men  indoors, 
while  the  women  swathe  their  heads  in 
wool,  put  on  several  gowns  one  atop  of 
another,  and  sit  with  their  hands  in 
muffs  and  their  feet  on  a  “  scalding.” 


Although  no  Italian  lady  ever  goes  out 
without  making  an  elaborate  toilette,  in¬ 
doors  a  dressing-gown,  often  in  the  most 
dilapidated  condition,  is  all  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  To  wear  the  same 
gown  indoors  as  out  of  doors  is  a  thing 
not  thought  of,  and  immediately  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  house  after  a  walk  the 
dressing-gown  is  resumed.  In  the  out¬ 
door  costume  great  efforts  are  made  to 
keep  up  with  the  fashion-books,  and  en¬ 
gravings  which  relate  thereto  are  much 
studied,  but  seldom  with  any  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Italians  love  gay  colors,  and 
sometimes  attain  a  certain  picturesque¬ 
ness  in  their  attire  ;  but  they  are  not 
neat,  and  they  very  often  are  too  gaudy. 
If,  as  in  the  larger  villages  is  sometimes 
the  case,  there  should  be  more  than  one 
rich  and  noble  family,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  at  feud  for  some  gen¬ 
erations,  and,  although  nobody  remem¬ 
bers  what  the  original  quarrels  were 
about,  the  inimical  feeling  is  sedulously 
cultivated  on  both  sides  ;  each  lives  to 
itself,  and  keeps  its  little  court,  not 
averse  to  hearing  any  little  scandal  about 
the  rival  family  which  the  hangers-on 
may  repeat  or  invent,  and  they  exchange 
distant  greetings  when  they  meet  at 
church  or*  on  the  promenade.  Most 
great  proprietors  have  their  country 
“casino,”  to  which  is  attached  the 
“  casa  colonica,”  or  peasant’s  house. 
The  peasants  are  generally  left  in  pos¬ 
session  ;  and  very  dreary  these  square 
brick  buildings  look,  w’ithout  a  creeper 
to  hide  their  ugliness,  or  the  vestige  of  a 
flower  garden.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  There  are  families  who  live 
“  in  campagna,”  and  cultivate  flowers  ; 
and  those  who  do  take  to  gardening  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  delightful  results.  That 
there  should  be  so  few  who  care  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  pursuit  which  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  renders  so  easy  and  satisfactory  is 
surprising,  but  the  love  of  beauty  seems 
wanting  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  Smaller  Gentry. 

The  way  of  living  just  described,  and 
which  to  English  ears  must  seem  some¬ 
what  rude,  is  still  refined  and  luxurious 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  poorer 
class  of  gentry,  or  those  on  the  border¬ 
land  between  ”  signori”  and  “  artisti.” 
It  is  the  same  style  of  thing  ;  but  instead 
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of  three  servants  there  will  be  but  one, 
if  there  is  one  at  all,  and  the  dinner  will 
consist  of  one  dish  instead  of  seven  or 
eight.  At  this  midday  meal — the  only 
substantial  one  of  the  day — men,  and 
women  too,  if  blessed  with  good  appe¬ 
tites  and  not  too  much  pinched  for 
money,  will  eat  enormously.  I  have 
heard  of  a  lady  who  demolished  daily  a 
whole  turkey,  and  of  a  count  who,  liv¬ 
ing  alone,  ate  for  dinner  invariably  two 
fowls,  one  roast  and  the  other  boiled. 
There  seems  a  sort  of  sameness  about 
these  ntfnus,  but  their  severe  simplic¬ 
ity  is  only  for  strict  privacy.  When 
guests  are  expected  the  establishment 
will  display  wonderful  resources,  and 
every  opportunity  will  be  seized  to  show 
off.  I  was  much  puzzled  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  by  being  offered  wine  in  twelve 
different  glasses,  all  presented  together 
on  a  tray.  The  twelve  wine-glasses  were 
succeeded  by  twelve  coffee-cups,  all  full. 

1  at  hrst  supposed  that  other  visitors 
were  expected,  but  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
object  was  to  display  the  whole  store  of 
glasses  and  cups. 

It  is  amazing  how  smart  the  very  poor¬ 
est  lady  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
being  such  will  turn  out  onH>ccasions, 
however  dilapidated  her  home  attire. 
Two  young  ladies  belonging  to  an  old 
but  utterly  ruined  family,  whose  parents 
were  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant,  would 
dress  themselves  for  their  evening  walk 
in  the  most  fashionable  of  hats  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  with  their  fans,  smelling-bottles, 
lace  handkerchiefs,  and  gloves,  all  com¬ 
plete.  In  order  to  obtain  these  dresses, 
the  young  ladies  had  to  condescend  so 
far  as  to  work  for  the  peasants,  who  paid 
them  for  the  manufacture  of  the  smart 
stays  and  chemises  they  wear  on  feast 
days.  The  attempts  at  being  highly  fash¬ 
ionable,  combined  with  an  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  ways  of  the  fashio.iable 
world,  produce  sometimes  the  strangest 
incongruities.  The  lace  veil  is  now 
almost  confined  to  the  class  called  “  ar- 
tisti” — that  is,  shopkeepers  and  skilled 
workpeople  ;  but  a  few  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ladies  still  keep  to  it.  Curious 
specimens  of  decayed  nobility  are  to  be 
found  in  these  remote  villages — people 
bearing  grand  names,  and  retaining  con¬ 
siderable  pride  in  their  ancient  lineage, 
whom  generations  of  idleness  and  un¬ 


thriftiness  have  reduced  to  extreme  pov¬ 
erty.  Tht  are  not  educated  for  any 
profession,  and  when  starvation  stares 
them  in  the  face  they  have  no  resource 
but  to  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labor. 
One  noble  count  of  my  acquaintance  is 
a  carpenter  ;  another  a  bricklayer.  1 
have  seen  the  granddaughters  of  a 
countess  working  in  the  fields.  With 
their  fortunes,  their  manners  deteriorate, 
until  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  pride  re¬ 
mains  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
peasants  between  whose  class  and  theirs 
so  great  a  gulf  was  once  fixed.  I  re¬ 
member  nothing  more  melancholy  than 
the  assemblage  of  these  poverty-stricken 
nobles  1  once  met  at  the  house  of  the 
rich  man  of  a  village.  We  were  at  sup¬ 
per  ;  and  as  one  ragged  and  dirty  old 
man  after  another  came  shambling  in, 
each  in  turn  was,  to  my  great  surprise, 
introduced  as  the  descendant  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  noble  family,  but  fallen  — 
"  caduto*’ — added  my  host,  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  compassion.  The  old  man  would 
then  bow  his  head  in  melancholy  acqui¬ 
escence,  and,  casting  a  rueful  glance  at 
his  shabby  cloak  with  the  faded  green 
lining,  would  slink  into  a  chair  at  the 
far  end  of  the  table.  One  of  these  fallen 
nobles,  who  had  taken  to  house-paint¬ 
ing,  we  thought  it  only  charitable  to 
employ  for  the  decoration  of  our  ceiling. 

1  was  prepared  to  feel  quite  a  romantic 
interest  in  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
and  to  be  enchanted  with  his  artistic 
genius ;  but  he  was  so  uncommonly 
dirty,  and  his  manners  were  so  little  re¬ 
moved  from  those  of  a  peasant,  that  my 
illusions  were  dispelled  at  once.  Neither 
did  his  style  of  decoration  exactly  come 
up  to  my  ideal,  although  it  was  ambi¬ 
tious  enough.  A  basket  of  flowers  soon 
adorned  each  corner  of  our  ceiling,  and 
in  the  centre,  from  amid  clouds  and 
wreaths  of  roses,  a  rather  shapeless 
Cupid  began  to  be  delineated.  In  the 
middle  of  the  work  the  artist,  whose 
temper  was  short  and  whose  feelings 
were  sensitive,  took  offence  (as  we  sup¬ 
posed)  at  some  unintentional  slight  on 
our  part.  Without  the  slightest  ex¬ 
planation  he  departed  one  day,  leaving 
the  Cupid  minus  one  leg  and  one  arm, 
and  returned  no  more.  Poor  Cupid  ! 
Being  in  such  a  sadly  mutilated. condi¬ 
tion  we  thought  it  best  to  do  away  with 
him  altogether,  and  my  husband,  mount- 
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ing  a  ladder,  swept  a  coat  of  whitewash 
over  Cupid,  clouds,  baskets  of  flowers 
and  all.  This  operation  was  repeated 
several  times,  but  the  Cupid  would  keep 
reappearing  in  a  ghastly  manner. 

While  still  a  stranger  to  the  peculiar 
customs  of  my  new  country,  I  was  sur- 
piised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  a  lady 
who  presented  herself  in  the  following 
manner  :  She  arrived  on  horseback,  or, 

1  should  say,  on  donkey-back,  and  she 
rode  astride.  She  announced  a  desire 
to  speak  with  the  signora,  but  first 
begged  that  she  and  her  donkey-boy 
might  be  refreshed  with  food,  as  they 
had  come  a  long  way.  The  pair  seated 
themselves  at  the  kitchen  table,  and  were 
served.  I  was  informed,  meantime, 
that  a  lady — a  very  great  lady — was 
waiting  in  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  me. 
Understanding  that  the  great  lady  pre¬ 
ferred  the  kitchen  to  any  other  room,  1 
descended,  and  found  a  good-looking 
woman,  well  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  with  a  black  lace  veil  and  a  fan. 
Her  manner  was  courteous  and  dignified, 
and  I  felt,  when  she  remounted  her  don¬ 
key  and  rode  away,  that  1  had  been  the 
object  of  much  condescension.  My 
visitors  did- not  all  arrive  on  donkeys  ; 
some  came  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
driven  by  the  “  fattore  and  this  mode 
of  conveyance  is  well  adapted  to  the 
country,  as  all  but  the  high  roads  are 
impracticable  for  horses  and  carriages. 
The  oxen  cart  is  often  the  only  family 
vehicle. 

The  returning  of  calls  was  at  first  a 
somewhat  terriflc  ordeal,  as  I  was  the 
object  of  unrestrained  curiosity.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  a  village 
family,  1  was  turned  about  by  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  house,  and  inspected  thorough¬ 
ly  from  head  to  foot.  1  was  asked  the 
price  of  each  article  of  attire,  and  cross- 
questioned  as  to  every  detail  of  my  life. 
The  mother  of  the  young  ladies  did,  in¬ 
deed,  apologize  a  little  for  their  man¬ 
ners,  remarking  that  they  were  young, 
poor  things  !  and  saw  so  few  people. 
She  then  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and, 
seating  herself  in  her  chair  in  the  win¬ 
dow  recess,  resumed  the  study  of  her 
neighbors’  proceedings,  which  formed 
the  occupation  of  her  life.  The  sitting- 
room  was  also  a  bed-room,  and  pater¬ 
familias  had  retired  into  the  bed  for  the 
night.  It  was  but  four  o’clock  in  the 


afternoon  ;  but  at  that  hour  he  had  ex¬ 
hausted  all  his  resources  for  killing  time. 
He  was  the  head  of  a  “  fallen”  family, 
with  just  enough  remaining  out  of  the 
wreck  of  his  property  to  live  upon — only 
just  enough,  as  his  starved  appearance 
testified.  There  w-ere  other  visitors  be¬ 
sides  myself — the  “  curato,”  who  had 
come  in  for  a  gossip,  and  occupied  the 
remaining  chair  ;  and  a  young  man,  the 
suitor  of  one  of  the  daughters,  who  sat 
upon  the  bed.  Another  old  gentleman, 
who  received  his  friends  in  his  bed-room, 
slept  surrounded  by  loaded  guns.  In 
every  comer  of  the  room  one  stood  up¬ 
right  ;  others  were  pointed  out  of  win¬ 
dow  ;  and  on  the  bed — very  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  its  inmate,  one  would 
think — six  were  laid  to  be  ready  to  hand. 
Against  what  mysterious  foe  these  prep¬ 
arations  were  made  was  known  only  to 
that  eccentric  old  gentleman,  as  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  enjoyed  the  utmost  tranquillity 
for  generations.  His  whim  was  believed 
to  be  simply  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of 
his  ancestors  ;  they  preserved  an  attitude 
of  defence,  and  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
up  the  good  old  custom. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  real  affec¬ 
tion  in  families,  but  not  much  refine¬ 
ment  or  self-restraint.  Bed-rooms  are 
as  much  open  to  the  public  as  sitting- 
rooms.  There  is  literally  no  reserve  in 
conversation,  and  the  head  of  the  family 
will  frequently  belabor  his  female  rela¬ 
tives  pretty  severely. 

Village  Functionaries. 

The  ”  curato”  is  a  person  of  consid¬ 
erable  influence  in  the  village,  and  not 
only  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
“  sindaco”  himself  and  the  gentry  show 
some  deference  to  his  opinion,  and  have 
a  dread  of  shocking  his  religious  scru¬ 
ples.  With  the  priesthood  I  have  had 
personally  few  dealings  and  little  ac¬ 
quaintance.  I  had  been  imbued  with  a 
great  horror  of  the  fraternity  by  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attribut¬ 
ing  all  Italian  shortcomings  to  clerical 
influence  ;  but  I  must  in  honesty  con¬ 
fess  that  my  own  limited  experience  has 
been  rather  favorable  to  the  priests  than 
otherwise.  That  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  corruption  among  the  class  cannot  of 
course  be  denied,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell 
upon  their  virtues.  Among  the  various 
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specimens  of  them  whom  I  have  seen  en¬ 
joying  a  pipe  and  glass  of  wine  al  fresco 
— their  heads  shaded  by  a  broad  straw 
hat  which  contrasts  amusingly  with  their 
clerical  habiliments,  or  whom  I  have 
passed  taking  an  evening  stroll  or  a  ride 
on  a  donkey  — more  than  one  good  and 
truly  pious  man  might  be  cited.  One, 
whom  I  constantly  met  in  my  walks 
abroad,  interested  me  exceedingly.  He 
was  young,  certainly  not  over  thirty,  and 
remarkably  handsome  in  the  severe  style 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  He  walked 
with  downcast  eyes,  a  breviary  in  his 
hand,  his  lips  muttering,  I  suppose,  a 
prayer.  Never  did  he  by  look  or  sign 
show  himself  aware  of  my  vicinity.  Ac¬ 
customed  as  I  was  to  salutations  from 
all,  and  not  least  from  the  priests,  this 
astonished  me,  until  I  learned  that  it 
was  one  of  Don  Domenico’s  strict  rules 
to  shun  all  womankind.  He  kept  men- 
servants  only ;  his  religious  scruples 
were  many,  and  were  kept  with  an  un¬ 
yielding  severity,  of  which  the  following 
incident  is  an  instance  :  A  young  man, 
a  stranger  to  the  village,  but  whom  some 
business  had  brought  there  for  a  time, 
announced  his  approaching  nuptials  with 
the  pretty  daughter  of  the  family  in 
whose  house  he  lodged.  Her  father 
was  one  of  the  large  class  of  decayed 
noblemen  who  had  lived  on  his  small 
capital  while  it  lasted,  had  mortgaged 
his  land  up  to  its  full  value,  and  now  all 
that  remained  was  a  dilapidated  house 
in  the  village,  where  he  lived  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  who  eked  out  the 
slender  means  of  the  family  by  embroid¬ 
ery  and  dressmaking,  while  his  only 
occupation  consisted  in  lamenting  his 
fallen  fortunes.  There  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  marriage,  and  the  “  sindaco"  got 
his  smart  sash  and  his  discourse  all 
ready  when  called  upon  to  unite  the 
couple.  It  was  also  notified  to  the 
’*  curato”  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
perform  the  religious  ceremony  ;  but, 
alas  for  the  unhappy  pair  !  Don 
Domenico’s  conscience  came  in  the  way 
of  their  union.  The  bridegroom  was 
an  ungodly  man  who  never  went  to  mass, 
but  before  the  sacrament  of  marriage  he 
must  confess  his  sins.  Further,  it  was 
not  proper  for  the  affianced  couple  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  before  their 
marriage ;  and  therefore  either  the 
bridegroom  must  find  another  lodging. 


or  the  bride  must  leave  her  father’s  house 
until  after  the  ceremony.  These  per¬ 
emptory  conditions  were  not  complied 
with.  The  young  man  did  not  choose 
to  confess  his  sins  ;  the  father  declared 
that  he  was  the  proper  and  sole  guardian 
of  his  own  daughter  until  her  marriage, 
and  refused  to  alter  the  arrangements  of 
his  house. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and  all 
the  village  turned  out  to  see  the  wed¬ 
ding.  The  ceremony  was  first  performed 
at  the  town  hall.  The  wedding  party 
then  repaired  to  the  church,  where  they 
found  the  “curato”  at  the  altar,  pre¬ 
pared  apparently  to  perfom  his  part. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  knelt  for  the 
priest’s  blessing ;  but  when  Don  Do¬ 
menico  spoke,  it  was  to  this  effect  : 
“  Luigi  Marucci  has  not  confessed  his 
sins  ;  Bianca  di  Montalta  has  continued 
to  live  in  the  same  house  as  he  ;  there¬ 
fore  there  will  be  no  marriage  in  the 
church  to-day.”  The  sensation  may  be 
imagined.  "  It  does  not  matter,”  said 
the  bridegroom,  boldly,  "  for  according 
to  law  we  are  married  already.  Come, 
Bianca,  you  are  my  wife,  come  with 
me.”  But  Bianca  would  not  ;  if  their 
union  were  not  to  be  blessed  by  the 
Church  she  would  return  to  her  father’s 
house.  The  “  sindaco”  then  rose,  and 
said  :  “I  call  all  in  this  church  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  this  couple  are  man  and  wife.” 
The  sympathies  of  the  congregation 
were  entirely  with  the  half-marriefl  pair, 
and  the  “  sindaco’s”  speech  was  received 
with  loud  applause.  Persuasions,  en¬ 
treaties,  threats,  all  were  tried  in  vain. 
Don  Domenico  stood  firm,  and  the  bride 
returned  to  her  father’s  house.  The 
story  should  end  at  this  sensational  point, 
and  I  will  not  spoil  it,  but  leave  the 
denouement  to  be  imagined.  That  Don 
Domenico’s  scruples  could  keep  apart 
for  ever  a  bride  and  bridegroom  alreaay 
married  according  to  law,  is  not  to  be 
supposed  ;  but  he  made  it  felt  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Church  were  not  to 
be  set  aside  with  impunity. 

The  pay  of  the  “medico  condotto” 
varies  from  500  to  2000  francs  a  year. 
His  system  is  usually  antiquated  ;  his 
drugs  are  few  and  simple,  and  appear 
to  be  administered  indiscriminately  for 
every  species  of  malady  ;  but  this  suits 
his  patients  very  well,  for  the  peasants 
are  indifferent  to  the  sort  of  medicine 
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they  take,  provided  they  have  enough  for 
their  money,  and  the  more  the  doctor 
bleeds,  and  the  more  he  drugs,  the  more 
confidence  he  inspires.  The  villagers 
very  much  prefer  the  ministrations  of 
their  own  doctor  to  being  taken  care  of 
in  the  hospital,  of  which  they  have  a 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  dread.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  for  which 
our  doctor  prescribed  leeches,  so  many 
sufferers  died,  that  on  one  of  our  ser¬ 
vants  (a  peasant)  being  attacked,  we 
hoped  to  save  her  from  a  like  fate  by 
sending  her  to  the  hospital  in  the  town. 
She  was  there  delivered  over  to  the  care 
of  the  good  nuns,  who  presided  as  hos¬ 
pital  nurses  ;  but  such  was  her  horror 
of  the  dreaded  hospital,  that  she  effect¬ 
ed  her  escape,  and,  to  our  dismay,  we 
beheld  her  returning  on  foot  from  the 
place — eight  miles  off — to  which  she  had 
been  conveyed,  in  an  apparently  dying 
condition,  that  very  morning.  The 
“  levatrice”  brings  the  babies  into  the 
world,  unassisted  by  the  doctor.  She 
can  boast  at  least  much  experience.  I 
know  one  who  began  to  exercise  the 
trade  at  twelve  years  old.  The  mother 
has  a  bad  time  of  it  under  her  auspices, 
but  the  baby  is  more  to  be  pitied  still. 
How  it  survives  the  various  tortures  to 
which  it  is  subjected  on  its  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  has  always  been  a  marvel 
to  me.  It  is  branded  in  the  neck,  its 
ears  are  bored,  its  nose  is  flattened.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  an  hour  old,  it  is  tightly  bound 
up  in  the  horrible  “  fascia,”  and  straight¬ 
way  carried  off  first  to  the  municipality 
to  have  its  birth  registered,  and  then  to 
church  to  be  baptized. 

The  postman  is  another  person  of 
great  importance  in  the  village  ;  not  that 
the  inhabitants  indulge  in  much  ccrre- 
spondence  :  the  post-bag  is  received  with 
little  interest,  but  the  postman  carries 
likewise  a  basket  on  his  head  which  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles 
he  has  been  commissioned  to  buy. 
Then  he  is  the  chief  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world,  and  he  is 
pressed  with  eager  questions  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  town.  Sometimes  he  is 
mean  enough  to  send  his  wife  on  the 
long  excursion,  and  stay  at  home  in 
idleness  himself.  One  such  wretch,  who 
had  married  a  wife  older  than  himself, 
not  content  with  sending  the  poor  old 
woman  every  day  on  his  business,  would 


frequently  beat  her  when  she  came  home 
— that  is,  if  she  ventured  to  remonstrate 
on  finding  a  younger  woman  installed  in 
her  house.  She  would  promptly  eject 
her  rival,  being  a  woman  of  spirit,  but 
took  the  subsequent  beating  meekly. 
Poor  Giudetta  !  She  was  a  grand-look¬ 
ing  woman,  of  majestic  height  and  erect 
bearing.  I  used  to  think  what  a  pictu¬ 
resque  figure  she  made  in  the  landscape, 
as  I  went  to  meet  her  and  ask  if  she 
had  a  letter  from  England  for  me,  in  her 
peasant's  costume  with  her  basket  and 
her  distaff,  her  scarlet  kerchief,  and  blue 
gown  turned  up  over  a  white  petticoat 
which  scarcely  reached  beyond  her 
knees,  and  contrasted  with  her  shapely 
bronze  legs.  She  seemed  just  the  proper 
foreground  for  the  landscape  of  oaks 
and  olives,  blue  sea  and  sky,  and  snow¬ 
capped  Apennines  which  lay  behind  her. 
Her  face  often  bore  the  marks  of  ill- 
usage,  but  she  had  always  a  pleasant 
word  and  a  smile  for  the  English  signora 
who  was  so  anxious  for  her  letters.  One 
bitter  winter’s  day  her  foot  slipped  in 
the  snow  ;  she  fell,  and  was  crippled  for 
life.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  sit  at 
home,  while  the  husband  is  obliged  per¬ 
force  to  toil  daily  up  and  down  the  steep 
hill.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  she  is  not 
sorry  for  the  accident  which  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  proper  order  of  things,  and  it 
was  a  cheerful  voice  which  called  to  me 
from  an  upper  window,  “  Signora,  do 
you  remember  the  ‘  postina  ’  ?”  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  my  old  friend  seated 
comfortably  in  an  arm  chair  in  company 
with  a  sleek,  purring  cat.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  beheld  afterward 
my  friend’s  husband  returning,  hot, 
dusty,  and  tired,  with  his  heavy  basket, 
and  not  looking  as  if  he  had  the  energy 
to  beat  anybody  very  hard. 

The  most  important  personage  in  the 
village  community  is  the  “  sindaco 
for  every  village,  though  it  may  not  con¬ 
tain  a  thousand  inhabitants,  has  its  local 
government  by  ”  sindaco”  and  munici¬ 
pal  council,  who  hold  their  deliberations 
in  the  town  hall.  The  power  of  the 
“  sindaco”  in  his  little  realm  is  almost 
absolute.  .In  theory,  no  doubt  there  are 
restrictions  :  every  deliberation  must  be 
passed  by  the  ”  giunta”  which  assem¬ 
bles  once  a  week,  approved  by  a  council 
assembled  tw'ice  a  year,  and  finally  signed 
by  the  sub-prefect.  The  most  impor- 
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tant  deliberations  require  the  signature 
of  the  prefect  of  the  “  circondaria,”  oc¬ 
casionally  even  of  the  ministry.  But 
the  “  giunta"  is  often  composed  of  the 
mayor’s  particular  friends,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  is  exceedingly  careless  and  indiffer¬ 
ent.  As  for  the  prefect,  he  has  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  so  many  communes  to 
attend  to,  that  he  signs  papers,  having 
but  a  vague  idea  of  their  contents  ;  so 
that  the  elaborate  system  of  superintend¬ 
ence  instituted  by  the  government  results 
simply  in  making  all  business  matters 
very  tedious.  It  is  no  check  upon  dis¬ 
honesty  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  extreme 
complication  of  all  arrangements  makes 
confusion  excusable,  and  fraud  hard  to 
discover. 

If  the  great  man  of  the  village  under¬ 
takes  the  office  of  "sindaco,”  he  will 
probably  act  up  to  his  own  standard  of 
morality  ;  but  he  generally  shirks  the 
trouble,  and  leaves  it  to  one  lower  in  the 
social  scale,  to  whom  the  perquisites 
claimable  by  the  “  sindaco”  are  an  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  temptation  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  opportunities  of  benefiting 
himself  at  the  public  expense  very  strong. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  village  sometimes 
decays  while  the  mayor  flourishes.  The 
history  of  one  such  community  is  closely 
connected  with  our  own  ;  and  I  can  but 
give  a  sketch  of  what  took  place,  .as  it  is 
iny  intention  to  avoid  autobiography. 
The  peculiarly  wretched  state  of  our 
nearest  village  was  one  of  the  first  things 
which  struck  us  painfully  on  our  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  new  home,  and  I  remember 
trying  vainly  to  solve  the  problem  of 
how  the  inhabitants  contrived  to  exist 
without  any  of  what  are  usually  called 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Butcher  there 
was  none,  nor  baker,  nor  grocer,  nor 
chemist ;  the  state  of  the  cemetery,  the 
streets,  the  inhabitants,  scandalous  to 
the  last  degree  ;  yet  it  was  evident  that 
any  attempt  we  might  make  to  improve 
the  condition  of  things  would  be  resent¬ 
ed  by  the  “  sindaco,”  who  seemed  to 
regard  us  with  no  favor.  This  person¬ 
age,  whose  prosperous  appearance  con¬ 
trasted  strongly  with  that  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  drove  past  daily  in  a  smart  little 
pony  carriage.  Municipal  business  re¬ 
quired  his  continual  presence  in  the  town, 
and  he  compensated  himself  for  these  ex¬ 
cursions  with  ten  francs  a  day  out  of  the 
public  coffers  ;  but  this  and  other  little 


perquisites,  stretched  as  they  were  to  the 
utmost  limit,  could  not  entirely  account 
for  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  man 
who  had  failed  in  business  and  had  no 
known  means  of  existence.  He  was 
connected  by  ties  of  the  closest  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  member  of  the  “  camorra” 
— one  who  had  betrayed  his  associates, 
and  had  been  murdered  by  them — and 
it  was  rumored  that  he  himself  was  no 
stranger  to  that  secret  and  formidable 
society.  His  assistants  in  municipal 
work  appeared  ill-chosen  :  the  village 
magistrate,  ”  giudice  conciliatore,” 
could  not  read  or  write  ;  most  of  the 
members  of  the  “  giunta”  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  spent  some  portion 
of  their  lives  in  jail.  These  facts,  when 
put  together,  seemed  to  point  to  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  and  one  day  my  husband 
overheard  a  conversation  among  the  vil¬ 
lagers  which  set  him  thinking  very  seri¬ 
ously.  “  Either,”  he  confided  to  me, 
”  these  peasants  have  most  scandalous 
tongues,  or  else  they  are  the  victims  of 
such  foul  play  as  it  seems  difficult  lo  be¬ 
lieve  in  in  this  enlightened  age.  They 
say  that  the  '  sindaco  ’  levies  a  black¬ 
mail  on  them  for  eggs,  chickens,  forage 
for  his  horse  ;  and  that,  if  they  rebel, 
some  accusation  is  got  up  against  them, 
and  the  unlettered  (analfabito)  judge 
sentences  them  to  a  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  They  say  that  the  local  taxes, 
which  weigh  heavily  on  them^  are  im¬ 
posed  but  lightly  on  that  portion  of  the 
community  rich  enough  to  be  electors  ; 
that  they  do  not  profit  by  a  charitable 
institution  by  which  com  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  needy.  This  corn, 
they  say,  is  divided  among  members  of 
the  municipal  council  ;  further,  that 
public  works,  such  as  the  mending  of 
the  road  and  the  repairing  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  make  but  little  progress,  while  the 
materials  bought  at  the  public  expense 
are  used  for  private  purposes  by  the 
‘  sindaco  ’  and  friends.  Now  these  ac¬ 
cusations  are  strong.”  And  my  husband 
soon  found  that  the  complaints  of  our 
villagers  had  reached  other  cars  than 
his.  Many  of  the  neighbors  had  long 
thought  that  it  was  time  matters  weie 
inquired  into  ;  all  promised  their  assist¬ 
ance,  but  they  left  it  to  the  new-comer 
to  bell  the  cat,  and  this  he  did  to  his 
own  cost.  A  petition  was  got  up,  and 
sent  to  the  government,  begging  for  an 
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inquiry  into  the  parochial  accounts. 
The  government  sent  an  official  to  in¬ 
spect  the  books,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  some  thousands  of  francs  to 
be  accounted  for  and  made  good.  But 
the  "  regio  delegato”  was  so  strangely 
lenient  in  his  judgments,  that  he  thought 
a  little  carelessness  and  bad  book-keep¬ 
ing  was  all  that  could  fairly  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  municipality.  The 
only  result,  therefore,  of  this  bold  stroke 
,was  the  reinstalment  of  the  “  sindaco” 
in  the  character  of  a  victim,  with  all  his 
former  power,  and  a  very  decided  in¬ 
crease  of  animosity  against  my  husband. 
Life  then  became  very  difficult  and  very 
unpleasant  to  us.  Our  farm  servants 
grew  insubordinate,  and  one  day  desert¬ 
ed  in  a  body.  The  steward,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  were  invaluable  to  us,  beean  to 
waver  in  his  allegiance,  and  every  form 
of  personal  annoyance  was  resorted  to. 
The  most  odious  calumnies  were  circu¬ 
lated  against  my  husband.  Squibs  and 
lampoons  were  printed  against  him.  He 
was  insulted  publicly  in  the  street  in 
order  to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of 
violence,  of  which  the  law  could  take 
hold.  The  object  appeared  to  be  to 
force  us  to  leave  the  country  ;  but  we 
had  friends  in  power,  and  another  and 
more  urgent  appeal  to  the  ministry  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  council  being  again  dis¬ 
solved,  and  a  competent  person  being 
sent  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  to  examine  the  accounts.  This 


gentleman,  whose  honesty  was  above 
suspicion,  and  whose  abilities  were  of  a 
high  order,  applied  himself  in  earnest  to 
his  task.  The  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  proved  that  the  various  little  mis¬ 
takes  and  “  imbroglio”  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  attributed  to  carelessness,  invaria¬ 
bly  profited  the  “sindaco;”  but  so 
cautiously  had  he  observed  the  necessary 
forms,  and  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  that  proceedings  in  “  via  penale” 
against  him  were  not  thought  advisable. 
He  wais,  however,  condemned  in  “  via 
civile”  to  restore  a  very  large  amount  of 
com  “  borrowed”  on  different  pretexts 
from  the  charitable  store,  and  likewise 
to  pay  off  various  creditors  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  This  done,  the  “  ex-sindaco” 
left  the  village,  and  with  him  many  of 
the  members  of  the  council.  Now  arose 
the  question  of  who  was  to  undertake 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  tne 
”  sindaco.”  No  one  in  the  village  was 
competent  or  willing  for  the  work  of 
making  order  out  of  chaos.  My  hus¬ 
band  wished  to  pursue  his  own  business 
in  peace  ;  but  again  he  yielded  to  ear¬ 
nest  entreaties,  and  it  is  now  two  years 
since  he  began  his  labors.  They  have 
not  been  light,  but  neither  have  they 
been  in  vain  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  in  a  place  where 
so  lately  reigned  confusion,  squalor,  and 
misery  in  a  supreme  degree,  is  more 
than  sufficient  reward  for  much  labor 
and  much  suffering. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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“  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die.”  _ 

Campbkli.. 


'Tis  Sabbath  !  Village  Bells  are  tinging 
Their  merry  peal,  and  sweetly  bringing 
Thoughts  of  home  and  youthful  hours. 

When  life’s  bright  path  was  strewed  with  flowers. 
They  bring  back  days  that  long  have  past, — 

Ah  !  days  too  full  of  joy  to  last  ; — 

When  young  hearts  beat  with  sportive  glee. 

Our  spirits,  as  our  thoughts,  were  free  : 

When  everything  was  bright  and  gay. 

And  winter’s  days  seem’d  fresh  as  May  : 
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When  the  young  heart  saw  nought  but  gladness, 
And  dreamt  not  of  the  phantom — sadness  : 
When,  like  the  Bee,  we  hover’d  o'er 
The  fresh  green  fields,  and  thought  no  more 
Of  future  hours  than  days  gone  by. 

And  nought  could  bring  a  tear  or  sigh. 


II. 

Those  Village  Bells  !  How  long  the  time 
Since  last  I  heard  their  merry  chime  ! 

Yes  !  many  a  year  since  then  has  flown. 

And  many  a  friend  is  dead  and  gone  : 

The  best  belov’d  is  in  her  tomb. 

Departed  in  her  early  bloom  ; 

And  all  but  memory  has  fled 

Of  days  long  gone,  and  hopes  long  dead  ; 

And  now  again  they  meet  my  ear, 

.And  still  their  peals  I  love  to  hear, 

Altho’  they  speak  of  days  departed. 

When  all  around  me  joy  imparted  ; 

Altho’  they  make  me  feel  alone 
In  this  bleak  world,  now  dear  to  none, 

A  saddening  tone  of  peace  they  bring. 

And  o’er  my  soul  a  halo  fling  ; 

A  pure  and  holy  peace  they  shed. 

And  sanctify  the  living  dead  ! 

Lthure  Hour. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  TAILS  OF  COMETS. 
BY  M.  FAYE.* 


In  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  June  27th, 

I  read,  not  without  surprise,  a  note  by 
M.  Flammarion,  in  which  the  learned 
author  throws  doubt  upon  the  materiality 
of  the  tails  of  comets,  and  the  existence 
of  the  repulsive  force  which  produces 
them,  a  force  the  principal  characters  of 
which  were  formerly  indicated  by  me. 

It  is  curious  that  these  denials  appear 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Comptes 
Rendus  as  the  spectroscopic  observations 
of  MM.  Huggins,  Wolf,  and  Thollon, 
which  show  in  the  analysis  of  the  light 
of  the  present  comet  the  super-position 
of  two  spectra,  evidently  due  to  the 
presence  of  material  molecules,  some  re¬ 
flecting  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  others 
also  emitting  a  light  of  their  own. 
Moreover,  this  is  what  spectrum  analy¬ 
sis  has  proved  for  all  comets,  without 
exception. 

*  Read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  July  11,  1881. 


The  argument  upon  which  M.  Flam¬ 
marion  depends  recurs  to  the  idea  that 
the  comet  carries  its  tail  as  a  sort  of 
brush  continuous  with  itself.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  extremity  of  this  brush 
must  sweep  through  space  with  the 
frightful  velocity  of  16,000  leagues  per 
second  ;  and  in  consequence  the  above- 
mentioned  brush  is  not  a  body,  but  an 
appearance,  a  sort  of  luminous  phantom 
due  to  the  excitation  of  the  ether  situ¬ 
ated  behind  the  comet. 

This  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
one  of  the  greatest  scientiflc  problems  of 
our  epoch.  There  is  not  an  astronomer 
who  believes  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is 
a  rigid  whole  attached  to  the  nucleus  : 
one  might  as  well  imagine  that  the 
smoke  of  a  steamboat  that  started  from 
Havre,  and  that  one  sees  arriving  at 
New  York,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  the  vessel.  It  is  two  centuries  since 
Newton  explained  these  matters  by  show¬ 
ing  that  each  section  of  the  tail  taken  at 
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a  given  moment  was  abandoned  by  the 
head  at  an  antecedent  period — a  period 
more  distant  in  proportion  as  the  sec¬ 
tion  itself  is  further  removed  from  the 
nucleus.  Each  of  these  sections  has 
followed,  in  space,  an  orbit  absolutely 
different  from  that  of  the  head  of  the 
comet ;  and  the  tail,  in  its  entirety,  is 
nothing  but  the  envelope  of  the  positions 
occupied  at  a  given  moment  by  the 
series  of  puffs  of  cometary  matter  suc¬ 
cessively  emitted  and  driven  off  on  the 
preceding  days,  without  there  being  be¬ 
tween  them  any  other  connection  than 
the  velocity  of  translation  which  they 
possessed  in  common  at  their  points  of 
departure. 

Calculation  applies  perfectly  to  these 
singular  but  by  no  means  mysterious 
phenomena.  Bessel  furnished  their  for¬ 
mula,  which  enables  us  to  determine  by 
the  curvature  of  the  tail  the  intensity  of 
the  force  that  produced  it.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Bredichin,  director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Moscow,  has  obtained 
from  it  most  interesting  results. 

As  to  this  force  which  M.  Flammarion 
denies,  although  in  every  comet  we  see 
its  effects  marked  in  the  heavens  in 
gigantic  features,  it  is  certain  that  mat¬ 
ters  go  on  as  if  the  sun  was  endowed 
with  two  actions — one  attractive,  belong¬ 
ing  to  its  mass,  the  other  repulsive,  due 
to  its  electric  (Olbers),  magneti-polar 
.(Bessel),  or  calorific  (Faye)  state.  We 
may  dispute  its  essence,  or  its  physical 
nature,  but  not  its  mechanical  charac¬ 
ters,  as  I  have  defined  them,  because 
these  characters  result  from  the  observed 
facts,  namely  : 

1.  This  repulsive  force  is  not  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  masses,  like  attraction,  but 
to  the  surfaces.  Hence  it  produces  the 
more  marked  effects  in  proportion  as  the 
matters  subjected  to  it  are  less  dense. 

2.  This  force  is  not  exerted  through 
all  matter,  like  attraction  ;  it  is  on 
the  contrary  weakened,  or  even  arrest¬ 
ed,  by  the  interposition  of  the  smallest 
screen. 

3.  It  is  not  propagated  instantaneously, 
like  attraction,  but  gradually,  like  light 
and  heat.  It  results  from  this  that  its 
action  upon  a  point  in  motion  is  not  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  same  direction  as  attraction, 
even  though  the  two  forces  emanate  from 
the  same  body. 


4.  Lastly,  this  force  varies  inversely 
to  the  square  of  the  distance,  like  the 
intensity  of  light  and  heat.  This  is  the 
sole  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  forces  which  the  sun  exerts  simul¬ 
taneously  upon  all  bodies,  one  which  is 
connected  with  its  mass,  and  therefore 
invariable,  the  other  with  its  physical 
condition  and  consequently  transitory. 

This  latter  force  necessarily  affects  the 
planets  and  their  satellites  as  well  as  the 
comets.  The  first  of  the  four  characters 
that  I  have  just  indicated  will  explain 
how  its  action  upon  the  planets,  which 
are  of  incomparably  greater  density,  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  astrono- 
meis.  It  is  a  problem  reserved  for  a 
comparatively  near  future. 

It  is  exerted  also  upon  our  planet  at 
the  boundaries  of  our  atmosphere,  but 
its  meteorological  effects  are  masked  by 
those  of  solar  radiation,  which  is  much 
more  powerful,  and  the  period  of  which 
is  exactly  the  same.  I  have  at  least  en¬ 
deavored  to  demonstrate  its  presence 
around  us  by  the  action  of  incandescent 
laminae  upon  very  rarefied  matter,  which 
I  rendered  visible  by  means  of  electrical 
currents.  In  this  great  difficulties  are 
met  with,  which  will  not  surprise  any 
one  who  considers  the  trouble  it  has 
taken  to  compel  even  attraction  to 
manifest  itself  about  us  between. neigh¬ 
boring  bodies. 

*'  *  %  «  * 

In  conclusion,  I  would  indicate  that 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  several 
tails,  with  very  different  curvatures,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  verifications  of 
the  characters  above  assigned  to  the  re¬ 
pulsive  force.  These  multiple  tails  are 
not  exceptional  as  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  ;  their  presence  is  a  fact  which 
tends  to  become  generalized  as  comets 
are  observed  with  very  powerful  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  true  that  the  present  comet 
seems  to  have  only  one,  but  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  our  t^ing  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  the 
plane  in  which  all  the  tails  are  formed, 
so  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they 
are  projected  one  upon  the  other.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  tail  of  the 
present  comet  is  apparently  straight.  If 
instead  of  seeing  it  edgewise  we  saw  in 
face,  its  natural  curvature  would  strike 
all  eyes. — Popular  Science  Review. 
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THE  GEYSERS  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE. 
BY  PROF.  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 


The  traveller  by  railway  across  the 
American  continent,  after  traversing 
several  hundred  miles  of  barren  plain 
and  sandy  desert,  hnds  at  last  that  the 
line  begins  sensibly  to  descend.  The 
panting  engine  moves  along  with  in¬ 
creasing  ease  and  diminished  noise  as  it 
enters  a  long  valley  that  leads  out  of  the 
western  plains,  sweeping  by  the  base  of 
high  cliffs,  past  the  mouths  of  narrow 
lateral  valleys,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  water-courses  by  slim  creaking 
bridges  ;  now  in  a  deep  cutting,  now  in 
a  short  tunnel,  it  brings  picturesque 
glimpses  into  view  in  such  quick  succes¬ 
sion  as  almost  to  weary  the  eye  that  tries 
to  scan  them  as  they  pass.  After  the 
dusty  monotonous  prairie,  to  see  and 
hear  the  rush  of  roaring  rivers,  to  catch 
sight  of  waterfalls,  leaping  down  the 
crags,  scattered  pine-trees  crowning  the 
heights,  and  green  meadows  carpeting 
the  valleys,  to  find,  too,  that  every  mile 
brings  you  further  into  a  region  of  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  and  cheerful  homesteads, 
is  a  pleasure  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Mormons  have  given  a  look  of  long- 
settled  comfort  to  these  valleys.  Fields, 
orchards,  and  hedgerows,  with  neat  farm 
buildings  and  gardens  full  of  flowers,  re¬ 
mind  one  of  bits  of  the  old  country  rather 
than  of  the  bare,  flowerless  settlements 
in  the  West.  But  the  sight  of  a  group 
of  Chinamen  here  and  there  at  work  on 
the  line  dispels  the  momentary  illusion. 

Winding  rapidly  down  a  succession  of 
gorges  or  caflons  (for  every  valley  in  the 
West  seems  to  be  known  as  a  cafion), 
the  traveller  finds  at  last  that  he  has  en¬ 
tered  the  “  Great  Basin”  of  North 
America,  and  has  arrived  near  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Looking 
back,  he  perceives  that  the  route  by 
which  he  has  come  is  one  of  many  trans¬ 
verse  valleys,  hollowed  out  of  the  flanks 
of  the  noble  range  of  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains.  This  range  serves  at  once 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  plateau 
country  and  as  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
Great  Basin,  into  which  it  plunges  as  a 
colossal  rampart  from  an  average  height 
of  some  4000  feet  above  the  plain,  though 
some  of  its  isolated  summits  rise  to  more 


than  twice  that  altitude.  From  the  base 
of  this  great  mountain-wall  the  country 
stretches  westward  as  a  vast  desert 
plain,  in  a  slight  depression  of  which 
lies  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  By  industri¬ 
ously  making  use  of  the  drainage  from 
their  mountain  barrier,  the  Mormons 
have  converted  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  base  of  the  heights  and  the  edge  of 
the  water  into  fertile  fields  and  well- 
kept  gardens. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Great  Basin 
has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean  ;  yet  nobody 
can  see  the  scene  with  his  own  eyes  and 
refuse  to  admit  the  sense  of  strange  nov' 
elty  with  which  it  fills  his  mind.  One’s 
first  desire  is  naturally  to  get  to  the  lake. 
From  a  distance  it  looks  blue  enough, 
and  not  different  from  other  sheets  of 
water.  But  on  a  nearer  view  its  shore 
is  seen  to  be  a  level  plain  of  salt-crusted 
mud.  So  gently  does  this  plain  slip 
under  the  water  that  the  actual  margin 
of  the  lake  is  not  very  sharply  drawn. 
The  water  has  a  heavy,  motionless,  life¬ 
less  aspect,  and  is  practically  destitute 
of  living  creatures  of  every  kind.  Fish 
are  found  in  the  rivers  leading  into  the 
lake,  but  into  the  lake  itself  they  never 
venture.  Nor  did  we  see  any  of  the 
abundant  bird-life  that  would  have  been 
visible  on  a  fresh-water  lake  of  such 
dimensions.  There  was  a  stillness  in 
the  air  and  on  the  water  befitting  the 
strange  desert  aspect  of  the  scenery. 

After  looking  at  the  water  for  a  little, 
the  next  step  was  of  course  to  get  into 
it.  The  Mormons  and  Gentiles  of  Salt 
Lake  City  make  good  use  of  their  lake 
for  bathing  purposes.  At  convenient 
points  they  have  thrown  out  wooden 
piers,  provided  with  dressing-rooms  and 
hot-water  apparatus.  Betaking  ourselves 
to  one  of  these  erections,  my  companion 
and  I  were  soon  fitted  out  in  bathing 
costumes  of  approved  pattern,  and  de¬ 
scending  into  the  lake,  at  once  realized 
the  heaviness  of  the  water.  In  walking, 
the  leg  that  is  lifted  off  the  bottom  seems 
somehow  bent  on  rising  to  the  surface, 
and  some  exertion  is  needed  to  force  it 
down  again  to  the  mud  below  One 
suddenly  feels  top-heavy,  and  seems  to 
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need  special  care  not  to  turn  feet  upper¬ 
most.  The  extreme  shallowness  of  the 
lake  is  also  soon  noticed.  We  found 
ourselves  at  first  barely  over  the  knees  ; 
so  we  proceeded  to  march  into  the  lake. 
After  a  long  journey,  so  long  that  it 
seemed  we  ought  to  be  almost  out  of 
sight  of  the  %hore,  we  were  scarcely  up 
to  the  waist.  At  its  deepest  part  the 
lake  is  not  more  than  about  fifty  feet  in 
depth.  Yet  it  measures  eighty  miles  in 
length,  by  about  thirty-two  miles  in  ex¬ 
treme  breadth.  We  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  flotation,  but  always  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  our  bodies 
were  not  properly  ballasted  for  such 
water,  and  that  we  might  roll  over  or 
turn  round  head  downmost  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  It  is  quite  possible  to  fioat  in  a 
sitting  posture  with  the  hands  brought 
round  the  knees  As  one  of  the  risks  of 
these  experiments,  moreover,  the  water 
would  now  and  then  get  into  our  eyes, 
or  find  out  any  half-healed  wound  which 
the  blazing  sun  of  the  previous  weeks 
had  inflicted  upon  our  faces.  So  rapid 
is  the  evaporation  in  the  dry  air  of  this 
region  that  the  skin  after  being  wetted 
is  almost  immediately  crusted  with  salt. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  the  wooden  steps 
leading  up  to  the  pier  were  hung  with 
slender  stalactites  of  salt  from  the  drip 
of  the  bathers.  After  being  pickled  in 
this  fashion  we  had  the  luxury  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  salt  crust  off  with  the  douche  of 
hot-water  wherewith  every  dressing- 
room  is  provided. 

It  was  strange  to  reflect  that  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  valleys  in  the  neighboring 
mountains,  with  their  meadows,  clumps 
of  cottonwood  trees,  and  rushing 
streams,  should  lead  into  this  lifeless 
stagnant  sea.  One  could  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  scene  without  a  strong  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  details  of  this  history  have  been  ad¬ 
mirably  worked  out  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gil¬ 
bert.  Theoretically,  we  infer  that  the 
salt  lakes  of  continental  basins  were  at 
first  fresh,  and  have  become  salt  by  the 
secular  evaporation  of  their  waters,  and 
consequent  concentration  of  the  salt 
washed  by  them  out  of  their  various 
drainage  basins.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  successive  stages 
of  this  long  process  have  been  actu^ly 
traced  in  the  records  left  behind  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  present  the 


amount  of  water  poured  into  the  lake 
nearly  balances  the  amount  lost  by 
evaporation,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
level  of  the  lake  is  maintained.  There 
are,  however,  oscillations  of  level,  de- 
])endent,  no  doubt,  upon  variations  of 
rainfall.  When  the  lake  was  surveyed 
by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  in  1872, 
its  surface  was  found  to  be  eleven  feet 
higher  than  it  was  in  1866.  During  the 
last  few  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lake  has  been  diminishing.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  have  had  to  build  additions  to  the 
ends  of  their  bathing  piers,  from  which 
the  water  has  receded.  There  has  been 
considerable  anxiety  too  at  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  subject  of  the  diminished 
rainfall,  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes. 

That  the  aspect  of  this  part  at  least  of 
the  Great  Basin  was  formerly  widely 
different  is  conclusively  proved  by  some 
singular  features,  which  are  among  the 
first  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  the 
non-scientific  traveller  as  he  journeys 
round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Along 
the  flanks  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
there  runs  a  group  of  parallel  level  lines, 
so  level  indeed  that  when  first  seen  they 
suggest  some  extensive  system  of  care¬ 
fully  engineered  water-ways.  On  a  far 
larger  scale  they  are  the  equivalents  of 
our  well-known  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen 
Roy.  Mile  after  mile  they  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  winding  in  and  out  along  the 
mountain  declivities,  here  and  there  ex¬ 
panding  where  a  streamlet  has  pushed 
out  a  cone  of  detritus,  and  again  nar¬ 
rowing  to  hardly  perceptible  selvages 
along  steeper  rocky  faces,  but  always 
keeping  their  horizontality  and  their 
proper  distance  from  each  other.  That 
these  terraces  are  former  shore-lines  of 
the  lake  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  high¬ 
est  of  them  is  940  feet  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  lake,  which  is  4250  feet 
above  the  sea.  Hence  when  the  lake 
stood  at  the  line  of  that  terrace,  its  sur¬ 
face  was  5190  feet  above  sea-level. 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  highest 
terrace  corresponds  with  a  gap  in  the 
rim  of  the  basin,  lying  considerably  to 
the  north  of  the  existing  margin  of  the 
lake.  Consequently,  when  the  lake 
stood  at  its  highest  level,  it  had  an  out¬ 
let  northward  into  the  Snake  River, 
draining  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
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must  thus  have  been  fresh.  Moreover, 
search  in  the  deposits  of  the  highest  ter¬ 
race  has  brought  to  light  convincing 
proof  of  the  freshness  of  the  water  at 
that  lime,  for  numerous  shells  have  been 
found  belonging  to  lacustrine  species. 
At  its  greatest  development  the  lake 
must  have  been  vastly  larger  than  now 
— a  huge  inland  sea  of  fresh  water  lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  and 
quite  comparable  with  some  of  the  great 
lakes  on  the  eastern  side.  It  measured 
about  300  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  180  miles  in  extreme  width  from 
east  to  west.  Into  this  great  reservoir 
of  fresh  water,  fishes  from  the  tributary 
rivers  no  doubt  freely  entered,  so  that 
on  the  whole  a  community  of  species 
would  be  established  throughout  the 
basin.  Rut  when,  owing  to  diminution 
of  the  rainfall,  the  lake  no  longer  pos¬ 
sessed  an  outlet,  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  grew  gradually  salt,  it  became  unfit 
for  the  support  of  life.  Ever  since  this 
degree  of  salinity  was  reached  the  rivers 
have  been  cut  off  from  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  These  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  conditions  which  the  naturalist 
most  desires  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
♦  change  in  animal  forms.  During  a 
period  which,  in  a  geological  sense,  is 
comparatively  short,  but  which,  meas¬ 
ured  by  years,  must  be  of  long  duration, 
each  river-basin  has  been  an  isolated 
area,  with  its  own  peculiarities  of  rock- 
structure,  slope,  vegetation,  character  of 
water,  food,  and  other  conditions  of  en¬ 
vironment  that  tell  so  powerfully  on  the 
evolution  of  organic  types.  A  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made  in  working  out  the 
natural  history  of  these  basins  ;  but 
much  patient  labor  will  be  needed  before 
the  story  can  be  adequately  told.  There 
are  probably  few  areas  m  the  world 
which  offer  to  the  student  of  evolution 
so  promising  a  field  of  research. 

In  the  course  of  my  brief  sojourn  in 
the  region,  I  made  an  observation  of 
some  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  former  wide  enlargement  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Wahsatch  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  rise  so  picturesquely  above 
the  narrow  belt  of  Mormon  cultivation 
between  their  base  and  the  edge  of  the 
water,  have  their  higher  parts  more  or 
less  covered,  or  at  least  streaked,  with 
snow,  even  in  midsummer,  though  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  by  reason  of  the 


great  heat,  and,  I  suppose,  in  part  also, 
of  a  diminished  snowfall,  the  snow  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  But  any 
cause  which  could  lower  the  mean  sum¬ 
mer  temperature  a  few  degrees  would 
keep  a  permanent  snow-cap  on  the  sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  little  further  decrease  would 
send  glaciers  down  the  vafleys.  That 
glaciers  formerly  did  descend  from  the 
central  masses  of  the  Wahsatch  range  is 
put  beyond  question  by  the  scored  and 
polished  rocks,  and  the  huge  piles  of 
moraine  detritus  which  they  have  left 
behind  them.  These  phenomena  have 
been  well  described  by  the  geologists  of 
the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  and  I  could 
fully  confirm  their  observations.  But  I 
further  noticed  at  the  Little  Cotton¬ 
wood  Cafion  that  the  moraines  descend 
to  the  edge  of  the  highest  terrace,  and 
that  the  glacial  rubbish  forms  part  of  the 
alluvial  deposits  there.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  lake  the  Wahsatch  Moun¬ 
tains  w’ere  a  range  of  snowy  alps,  from 
which  glaciers  descended  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Salt  Lake  City,  being  nearly 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
Naples,  the  change  to  the  former  topog¬ 
raphy  would  be  somewhat  as  if  a  lohier 
range  of  glacier-bearing  Apennines  were 
to  rise  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

One  leading  object  of  our  journey 
was  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone — that  region  of  geysers,  mud  vol¬ 
canoes,  hot  springs  and  sinter-beds, 
which  the  United  States  Congress,  with 
wise  forethought,  has  set  apart  from  set¬ 
tlement  and  reserved  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  In  a  few  years  this  part 
of  the  continent  will  no  doubt  be  readily 
accessible  by  rail  and  coach.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  it  was  still  ditficult  of 
approach.  We  heard  on  the  way  the 
most  ominous  tales  of  Indian  atrocities 
committed  only  a  year  or  two  before, 
and  were  warned  to  be  prepared  for 
something  of  the  kind  in  our  turn.  So 
it  was  with  a  little  misgiving  as  to  the 
prudence  of  the  undertaking  that  we 
struck  off  from  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  at  Ogden  and  turned  our 
faces  to  the  north.  Ogden  is  the  centre 
at  which  the  railway  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  that  from  Northern  Utah  and 
Idaho  join  the  main  trans-continental 
line.  The  first  part  of  the  journey 
passed  pleasantly  enough.  The  track  is 
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a  very  narrow  one,  and  the  carriages  are 
proportionately  small.  We  started  in 
the  evening,  and  sitting  at  the  end  of 
the  last  car,  enjoyed  the  glories  of  a 
sunset  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Next 
day  about  noon  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  railway  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
black  basalt  and  loose  sand,  with  a  tor¬ 
nado  blowing  the  hot  desert  dust  in 
blinding  clouds  through  the  air.  It  was 
the  oddest  “  terminus”  conceivable, 
consisting  of  about  a  score  of  wooden 
booths  stuck  down  at  random,  with  rows 
of  freight  wagons  mixed  up  among 
them,  and  a  miscellaneous  population 
of  a  thoroughly  Western  kind.  In  a 
fortnight  afterward  the  railway  would  be 
opened  some  fifty  miles  further  north, 
and  the  whole  town  and  its  inhabitants 
would  then  move  to  the  new  terminus. 
Some  weeks  afterward,  indeed,  we  re¬ 
turned  by  rail  over  the  same  track,  and 
the  only  traces  of  our  mushroom  town 
were  the  tin  biscuit-boxes,  preserved- 
meat  cans,  and  other  eUbris  scattered 
about  on  the  desert  and  too  heavy  for 
the  wind  to  disperse. 

With  this  cessation  of  the  railway  all 
comfort  in  travelling  utterly  disap¬ 
peared.  A  "  stage,”  loaded  inside  and 
outside  with  packages,  but  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  carrying  eight  passengers 
besides,  was  now  to  be  our  mode  of 
conveyance  over  the  bare,  burning, 
treeless,  and  roadless  desert.  The 
recollection  of  those  two  days  and  nights 
stands  out  as  a  kind  of  nightmare.  I 
gladly  omit  further  reference  to  them. 
There  should  have  been  a  third  day  and 
night,  but  by  what  proved  a  fortunate 
accident  we  escaped  this  prolongation  of 
the  horror.  Reaching  Virginia  City  (!) 
a  collection  of  miserable  wooden  houses, 
many  of  them  deserted — for  the  gold  of 
the  valley  is  exhausted,  though  many 
Chinese  are  there  woiking  over  the  old 
refuse  heaps — we  learned  that  we  were 
too  late  for  the  stage  to  Boseman. 
Meeting,  however,  a  resident  from  Bose¬ 
man  as  anxious  to  be  there  as  ourselves, 
we  secured  a  carriage,  and  were  soon 
again  in  motion.  By  one  of  the  rapid 
meteorological  changes  not  infrequent  at 
such  altitudes,  the  weather,  which  had 
before  been  warm,  and  sometimes  even 
hot,  now  became  for  a  day  or  two  dis¬ 
agreeably  chilly.  As  we  crossed  a  ridge 
into  the  valley  of  the  Madison  River, 


snow  fell,  and  the  mountain  crests  had 
their  first  whitening  for  the  season  as  we 
caught  sight  of  them,  peak  beyond  peak, 
far  up  into  the  southern  horizon.  Night 
had  fallen  when  we  crossed  the  Madison 
River  below  its  last  cafion,  and  further 
progress  became  impossible.  There  was 
a  “  ranch,”  or  cattle-farm,  not  far  off, 
where  our  companion  had  slept  before, 
and  where  he  proposed  that  we  should 
demand  quarters  for  the  night.  A  good- 
natured  welcome  reconciled  us  to  rough 
fare  and  hard  beds. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we 
at  length  reached  Boseman,  the  last  col¬ 
lection  of  houses  between  us  and  the 
Yellowstone.  A  few  miles  beyond  it 
stands  Fort  Ellis,  a  post  of  the  United 
States  army,  built  to  command  an  im¬ 
portant  pass  from  the  territory  to  the 
east  still  haunted  by  Indians.  Through 
the  kind  thoughtfulness  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Hayden,  I  had  been  provided  with  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction  from  the  authorities 
at  Washington  to  the  commandants  of 
posts  in  the  West.  1  found  my  arrival 
expected  at  Fort  Ellis,  and  the  quarter¬ 
master  happened  himself  to  have  come 
down  to  Boseman.  Before  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  we  were  once  more  in 
comfort  under  his  friendly  roof.  And 
here  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  at 
Boseman  which  brought  out  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  travel  in  .\merica,  and 
particularly  in  the  West.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  after  so  long  and  so  dusty 
a  journey  our  boots  were  not  without  the 
need  of  being  blacked.  Having  had 
luncheon  at  the  hotel,  I  inquired  of  the 
waiter  where  I  should  go  to  get  this 
done.  He  directed  me  to  the  clerk  in 
the  office.  On  making  my  request  to 
this  formidable  personage,  seated  at  his 
ledger,  he  quietly  remarked,  without 
raising  his  eyes  off  his  pen,  that  he 
guessed  I  could  find  the  materials  in  the 
corner.  And  there,  true  enough,  were 
blacking-pot  and  brush,  with  which 
every  guest  might  essay  to  polish  his 
boots  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  In  journey¬ 
ing  westward  we  had  sometimes  seen  a 
placard  stuck  up  in  the  bedrooms  of  the 
hotels  to  the  effect  that  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  putting  their  boots  outside  their 
doors  must  be  understood  to  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  In  the  larger  hotels  a 
shoeblack  is  one  of  the  recognized  func¬ 
tionaries,  with  his  room  and  chair  of 
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state  for  those  who  think  it  needful  to 
employ  him. 

Of  Fort  Ellis  and  the  officers’  mess 
there,  we  shall  ever  keep  the  pleasantest 
memories.  No  Indians  had  now  to  be 
kept  in  order.  There  was  indeed  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  at  the  Fort  save  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine  of  military  duty.  A  very  small  in¬ 
cident  in  such  circumstances  is  enough 
to  furnish  amusement  and  conversation 
for  an  evening.  We  made  an  excursion 
into  the  hills  to  the  south,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  starting  a  black  bear  from 
a  cover  of  thick  herbage  almost  below 
our  feet.  Not  one  of  the  party  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  brought  a  rifle,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  rapidly  out  of  reach  of  our  re¬ 
volvers,  as  he  raced  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  valley,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
crags  and  caves  of  limestone  at  the  top. 

Being  assured  that  the  Yellowstone 
country  was  perfectly  safe,  that  we 
should  probably  see  no  Indians  at  all, 
and  that  any  who  might  cross  our  path 
belonged  to  friendly  tribes,  and  being 
further  anxious  to  avoid  having  to  re¬ 
turn  and  repeat  that  dismal  stage  jour¬ 
ney,  we  arranged  to  travel  through  the 
“  Yellowstone  Park,”  as  it  is  termed, 
and  through  the  mountains  encircling 
the  head-waters  of  the  Snake  River,  so 
as  to  strike  the  railway  not  far  from 
where  we  had  left  it.  This  involved  a 
ride  of  somewhere  about  300  miles 
through  a  mountainous  region  still  in 
its  aboriginal  loneliness.  By  the  care 
of  Lieutenant  Alison,  the  quartermaster 
of  the  fort,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
army  authorities,  we  were  furnished 
with  horses  and  a  pack-train  of  mules, 
under  an  escort  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom.  Jack  Bean  by  name,  had  for 
many  years  lived  among  the  wilds 
through  which  we  were  to  pass,  as  trap¬ 
per  and  miner  by  turns  ;  the  other,  a 
soldier  in  the  cavalry  detachment  at  the 
Fort,  went  by  the  name  of  “  Andy,” 
and  acted  as  cook  and  leader  of  the 
mules.  The  smaller  the  party,  the 
quicker  could  we  get  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  as  rapidity  of  movement  was 
necessary,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
the  quartermaster’s  arrangements.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  taken  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  the  expedition,  but  it  was  expected 
we  should  be  able  to  add  to  our  larder 
an  occasional  haunch  of  antelope  or 
elk,  which  in  good  time  we  did.  So, 


full  of  expectation,  we  bade  adieu,  not 
without  regret,  to  our  friends  at  Fort 
Ellis,  and  set  out  upon  our  quest. 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  here  that 
the  Yellowstone  River  has  its  head¬ 
waters  close  to  the  watershed  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  among  the  mountains  which, 
branching  out  in  different  directions, 
include  the  ranges  of  the  Wind  River, 
Owl  Creek,  Shoshonee,  the  Teetons, 
and  other  groups  that  have  hardly  yet 
received  names.  Its  course  at  first  is 
nearly  north,  passing  out  of  the  lake 
where  its  upper  tributaries  collect  their 
drainage,  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
cafions,  till  about  the  latitude  of  Fort 
Ellis,  after  which  it  bends  round  to  the 
eastward,  and  eventually  falls  into  the 
Missouri.  We  struck  the  river  just 
above  its  lowest  cafion  in  Montana.  It 
is  there  already  a  noble  stream,  winding 
through  a  broad  alluvial  valley,  flanked 
with  hills  on  either  side,  those  on  the 
right  or  east  bank  towering  up  into  one 
of  the  noblest  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the 
Madison,  we  met  with  illustrations  on  a 
magnificent  scale  of  the  general  law  of 
valley  structure,  that  every  gorge  formed 
by  the  convergence  of  the  hills  on  either 
side  has  an  expansion  of  the  valley  into 
a  lake-like  plain  on  its  upper  side.  For 
several  hours  we  rode  adong  this  plain 
among  mounds  of  detritus,  grouped  in 
that  crescent-shaped  arrangement  so 
characteristic  of  glacier  moraines.  Large 
blocks  of  crystalline  rock,  quite  unlike 
the  volcanic  masses  along  which  we  were 
travelling,  lay  tossed  al^ut  among  the 
mounds.  One  mass  m  particular,  lying 
far  off  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  looked 
at  first  like  a  solitary  cottage.  Crossing 
to  it,  however,  we  found  it  to  be  only  a 
huge  erratic  of  the  usual  granitoid 
gneiss.  'There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  massiveness  of  the  glaciers  that  once 
filled  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  moraine  mounds  extend  across  the 
plain  and  mount  the  bases  of  the  hills 
on  either  side.  The  glacier  which  shed 
them  must  consequently  have  been  here 
a  mile  or  more  in  breath.  All  the  way 
up  the  valley  we  were  on  the  outlook 
for  evidence  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
ice,  which  might  be  revealed  by  the 
height  at  which  either  transported  blocks 
had  been  stranded,  or  a  polished  and 
striated  surface  had  been  left  upon  the 
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rocks  of  the  valley.  We  were  fortunate 
in  meeting  with  evidence  of  both  kinds. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  astonish¬ 
ment  on  entering  the  second  cafion. 
We  had  made  our  first  camp  some  way 
further  down,  and  before  striking  the 
tent  in  the  morning  had  mounted  the 
hills  on  the  left  side  and  observed  how 
the  detritus  (glacial  detritus,  as  we  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be)  had  been  rearranged  and 
spread  out  into  terraces,  either  by  the 
river  when  at  a  much  higher  level  than 
that  at  which  it  now  flows,  or  by  a  lake 
which  evidently  once  filled  up  the  broad 
expansion  of  the  valley  between  the  two 
lowest  cafions.  We  were  prepared, 
therefore,  for  the  discovery  of  still  more 
striking  proof  of  the  power  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  old  glaciers,  but  never  an¬ 
ticipated  that  so  gigantic  and  perfect  a 
piece  of  icework  as  the  second  cafion 
was  in  store  for  us.  From  a  narrow 
gorge,  the  sides  of  which  rise  to  heights 
of  1000  feet  or  more,  the  river  darts  out 
into  the  plain  which  we  had  been  travers¬ 
ing.  The  rocky  sides  of  this  ravine  are 
smoothly  polished  and  striated  from  the 
bottom  up  apparently  to  the  top.  Some 
of  the  detached  knobs  of  schist  rising 
out  of  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
caflon  were  as  fresh  in  their  ice-polish 
as  if  the  glacier  had  only  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  them.  The  scene  reminded 
me  more  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  above 
the  Grimsel  than  of  any  other  European 
glacier-ground.  As  we  rode  up  the  gorge, 
with  here  and  there  just  room  to  pass 
between  the  rushing  river  and  the  rocky 
declivity,  we  could  trace  the  ice-wom 
l)Osses  of  schist  far  up  the  heights  till 
they  lost  themselves  among  the  pines. 
The  frosts  of  winter  are  slowly  effacing 
the  surfaces  sculptured  by  the  vanished 
glacier.  Huge  angular  blocks  are  from 
lime  to  time  detached  from  the  crags 
and  join  the  piles  of  detritus  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  But  where  the  ice-polished  sur¬ 
faces  are  not  much  traversed  with  joints 
they  have  a  marvellous  power  of  endur¬ 
ance.  Hence  they  may  have  utterly 
disappeared  from  one  part  of  a  rock- 
face  and  remain  perfectly  preserved  on 
another  adjoining  part.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  now  that  the  Yellowstone 
glacier  was  massive  enough  to  fill  up  the 
second  cafion  to  the  brim,  that  is  to  say, 
it  must  have  been  there  at  least  800  or 
1000  feet  thick.  But  in  the  course  of 
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our  ascent  we  obtained  proof  that  the 
thickness  was  even  greater  than  this,  for 
we  found  that  the  ice  had  perched  blocks 
of  granite  and  gneiss  on  the  sides  of  the 
volcanic  hills  not  less  than  1600  feet 
about  the  present  plain  of  the  river,  and 
that  it  not  merely  filled  up  the  main  val¬ 
ley,  but  actually  overrode  the  bounding 
hills  so  as  to  pass  into  some  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  valleys.  That  glaciers  once  nestled 
in  these  mountains  might  have  been 
readily  anticipated,  but  it  was  important 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  former 
existence,  and  to  show  that  they  attained 
such  a  magnitude. 

The  glaciers,  however,  were  after  all 
an  unexpected  or  incidental  kind  of 
game.  VVe  were  really  on  the  trail  of 
volcanic  productions,  and  devoted  most 
of  our  time  to  the  hunt  after  them.  The 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone  is  of  high  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  has  been  excavated  partly 
out  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  partly 
out  of  later  stratified  formations,  and 
partly  out  of  masses  of  lava  that  have 
been  erupted  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages.  Here  and  there  it  has  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  streams  of  basalt,  which  have 
subsequently  been  laboriously  cut 
through  by  the  river.  In  the  whole 
course  of  our  journey  through  the  vol¬ 
canic  region  we  found  that  the  oldest 
lavas  were  trachytes  and  their  allies, 
while  the  youngest  were  as  invariably 
basalts,  the  interval  between  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  two  kinds  having  sometimes 
been  long  enough  to  permit  the  older 
rocks  to  be  excavated  into  gorges  before 
the  emission  of  the  more  recent.  Even 
the  youngest,  however,  must  have  been 
poured  out  a  long  while  ago,  for  they, 
too,  have  been  deeply  trenched  by  the 
slow  erosive  power  of  running  water. 
But  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  yet  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  region.  No  lava, 
indeed,  is  now  emitted,  but  there  are 
plentiful  proofs  of  the  great  heat  that 
still  exists  but  a  short  way  below  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Quitting  the  moraine  mounds  of  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,'  which  above  the 
second  cafion  become  still  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  perfect,  we  ascended  the  tribu¬ 
tary  known  as  Gardiner’s  River,  and 
camped  in  view  of  the  hot  springs. 
The  first  glimpse  of  this  singular  scene, 
caught  from  the  crest  of  a  dividing 
ridge,  recalls  the  termination  of  a 
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glacier.  A  mass  of  snowy  whiteness 
protrudes  from  a  lateral  pine-clad  val¬ 
ley,  and  presents  a  steep  front  to  the 
narrow  plain  at  its  base.  The  contrast 
between  it  and  the  sombre  hue  of  the 
pines  all  round  heightens  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  form  and  aspect  to  a  mass 
of  ice.  It  is  all  solid  rock,  however, 
deposited  by  the  hot  water,  which,  issu¬ 
ing  from  innumerable  openings  down 
the  valley,  has  in  course  of  time  filled  it 
up  with  this  white  sinter.  Columns  of 
steam  rising  from  the  mass  bore  witness, 
even  at  a  distance,  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality.  We  wandered  over  this  singu¬ 
lar  accumulation,  each  of  us  searching 
for  a  pool  cool  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
bath.  I  found  one-  where  the  water, 
after  quitting  its  conduit,  made  a  circuit 
round  a  basin  of  sinter,  and  in  so  doing 
cooled  down  sufficiently  to  let  one  sit  in 
it.  The  top  of  the  mound  and  indeed 
those  parts  of  the  deposit  generally  from 
which  the  water  has  retreated  and  which 
are  therefore  dry  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  are  apt  to  crack  into  thin  shells 
or  to  crumble  into  white  powder.  But 
along  the  steep  front,  from  which  most 
of  the  springs  escape,  the  water  collects 
into  basins  at  many  different  levels. 
Each  of  these  basins  has  the  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  fretted  rim.  It  is  at  their  mar¬ 
gins  that  evaporation  proceeds  most  vig¬ 
orously  and  deposition  takes  place  most 
rapidly,  hence  the  rim  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  added  to.  The  colors  ot  these 
wavy,  frill-like  borders  are  sometimes 
remarkably  vivid.  The  sinter,  where 
moist  or  fresh,  has  a  delicate  pink  or 
salmon-colored  hue  that  deepens  along 
the  edge  of  each  basin  into  rich  yellows, 
browns,  and  reds.  Where  the  water  has 
trickled  over  the  steep  front  from  basin 
to  basin,  the  sinter  has  assumed  smooth 
curved  forms  like  the  sweep  of  unbroken 
waterfalls.  At  many  points  indeed,  as 
one  scrambles  along  that  front,  the  idea 
of  a  series  of  frozen  waterfalls  rises  in 
the  mind.  There  are  no  eruptive  springs 
or  geysers  at  this  locality  now,  though  a 
large  pillar  of  sinter  on  the  plain  below 
probably  marks  the  site  of  one.  Jack 
assured  us  that  even  since  the  time  he 
had  first  been  up  here,  some  ten  years 
before,  the  water  had  perceptibly  dimin¬ 
ished. 

The  contrast  between  the  heat  below 
and  the  cold  above  ground  at  nights  was 


sometimes  very  great.  We  used  to  rise 
about  daybreak  and  repair  to  the  near¬ 
est  brook  or  river  for  ablution.  Some¬ 
times  a  crust  of  ice  would  be  found  on 
the  pools.  One  night  indeed  the  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  to  <19®,  and  my  sponge, 
lying  in  its  bag  inside  our  tent,  was 
solidly  frozen  so  that  I  could  have  broken 
it  with  my  hammer.  The  camping 
ground,  selected  where  wood,  water,  and 
forage  for  the  animals  could  be  had 
together,  was  usually  reached  by  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
we  had  still  several  hours  of  daylight  for 
sketching,  or  any  exploration  which  the 
locality  seemed  to  invite.  About  sunset 
Andy’s  fire  had  cooked  our  dinner,  which 
we  set  out  on  the  wooden  box  that  held 
our  cooking  implements.  Then  came 
the  camp-fire  stories,  of  which  our  com¬ 
panions  had  a  sufficient  supply.  Andy, 
in  particular,  would  never  be  outdone. 
Nothing  marvellous  was  told  that  he 
could  not  instantly  cap  with  something 
more  wonderful  still  that  had  happened 
in  his  own  ex{>erience.  What  distances 
he  had  ridden  !  What  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  Indians  he  had  gone 
through  !  What  marvels  of  nature  he 
had  seen  !  And  all  the  while,  as  the 
tales  went  round  and  the  fire  burned  low 
or  was  wakened  into  fiercer  blaze  by 
piles  of  pine  logs  hewn  down  by  Jack’s 
diligent  axe,  the  stars  were  coming  out 
in  the  sky  overhead.  Such  a  canopy  to 
sleep  under  !  Wrapping  myself  round 
in  my  travelling  cloak,  I  used  to  lie 
apart  for  a  while,  gazing  up  at  that  sky, 
so  clear,  so  sparkling,  so  utterly  and 
almost  incredibly  different  from  the 
bleared,  cloudy  expanse  we  must  usually 
be  content  with  at  home.  Every  familiar 
constellation  had  a  brilliancy  we  never 
see  through  our  moisture-laden  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  seemed  to  swim  overhead, 
while  behind  and  beyond  it  the  heavens 
were  aglow  with  stars  that  are  hardly  ever 
visible  here  at  all.  These  quiet  half- 
hours  with  the  quiet  stars,  amid  the 
silence  of  the  primeval  forest,  are  among 
the  most  delightful  recollections  of  the 
journey. 

Our  mules  were  a  constant  source  of 
amusement  to  us  and  of  execration  to 
Jack  and  Andy.  Andy  led  the  party, 
with  his  loaded  rifie  slung  in  front  of 
his  saddle  ready  for  any  service.  After 
him  came  the  string  of  mules  with  their 
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packs,  followed  by  Jack,  who,  with  vol¬ 
leys  of  abuse  and  frequent  applications 
of  a  leathern  saddle-strap,  endeavored  to 
keep  up  their  pace  and  preserve  them  in 
line.  My  friend  and  I  varied  our  posi¬ 
tion,  sometimes  riding  on  ahead  and 
having  the  pleasure  of  first  starting  any 
game  that  might  be  in  our  way,  more  fre¬ 
quently  lingering  behind  to  enjoy  quietly 
some  of  the  delicious  glades  in  the  for¬ 
est.  But  we  could  never  get  far  out  of 
hearing  of  the  whack  of  Jack’s  belt  or 
the  fierce  whoop  with  which  he  would 
ever  and  anon  charge  the  rearmost  mules 
and  send  them  scampering  on  till  every 
spoon,  knife,  and  tin  can  in  the  boxes 
rattled  and  jingled.  The  proper  pack¬ 
ing  of  a  mule  is  an  art  that  requires  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  practice,  and  Jack 
was  a  thorough  master  of  the  craft. 
After  breakfast  he  used  to  collect  the 
animals,  while  Andy  made  up  the  packs, 
and  the  two  together  proceeded  to  the 
packing.  Such  tugging  and  pulling  and 
kicking  on  the  part  of  men  and  mules  ! 
The  quadrupeds,  however,  whatever 
their  feelings  might  be,  gave  no  vent  to 
them.  But  the  men  found  relief  in  such 
fusillades  of  swearing  as  1  had  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  or  even  imagined.  I  ven¬ 
tured  one  morning  to  ask  whether  the 
oaths  were  a  help  to  them  in  the  pack¬ 
ing.  Jack  assured  me  that  if  I  had  them 
mules  to  pack  he’d  give  me  two  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  he’d  bet  I’d  swear 
myself  worse  than  any  of  them.  Another 
morning  Andy  was  hanging  his  coat  on 
a  branch  projecting  near  the  camp  fire. 
The  coat,  however,  fell  off  the  branch, 
and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greeted 
by  its  owner  with  an  execration.  It  was 
put  up  again,  and  again  slipped  down. 
This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
and  each  time  the  language  was  getting 
fiercer  and  louder.  At  last,  when  the 
operation  was  successfully  completed,  I 
asked  him  of  what  use  all  the  swearing 
at  the  coat  had  been.  “  Wall,  boss,” 
rejoined  he  triumphantly,  “  don’t  ye  see 
the  darned  thing’s  stuck  up  now  ?” 
This  I  felt  was,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  an  unanswerable  argument. 
Western  teamsters  are  renowned  for 
their  powers  of  continuous  execration. 
I  myself  heard  one  swear  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  man 
who  was  not  present,  but  who  it  seemed 
was  doomed  to  the  most  horrible  de¬ 


struction,  body  and  soul,  as  soon  as 
this  bloodthirsty  ruffian  caught  sight  of 
liim  again,  either  in  this  world  or  th<f* 
next. 

From  Gardiner’s  River  we  made  a 
detour  over  a  long  ridge  dotted  with  ice- 
borne  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
crossed  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Wash- 
bume  by  a  col  8867  feet  above  the  sea, 
descending  once  more  to  the  Yellowstone 
River  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Cafion. 
The  whole  of  this  region  consists  of  vol¬ 
canic  rocks,  chiefly  trachytes,  rhyolites, 
obsidians,  and  tuffs.  We  chose  as  our 
camping  ground  a  knoll  under  a  clump 
of  tall  pines,  with  a  streamlet  of  fresh 
water  flowing  below  it  in  haste  to  join 
the  main  river,  which,  though  out  of 
sight,  was  audible  in  the  hoarse  thunder 
of  its  falls.  Impatient  to  see  this  ravine, 
of  whose  marvels  we  had  heard  much, 
we  left  the  mules  rolling  on  the  ground 
and  our  packers  getting  the  camp  into 
shape,  and  struck  through  the  forest  in 
the  direction  of  the  roar.  Unprepared 
for  anything  so  vast,  we  emerged  from 
the  last  fringe  of  the  woods  and  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  great  chasm,  silent 
with  amazement. 

The  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone 
is  a  ravine  from  icoo  to  1500  feet  deep. 
Where  its  shelving  sides  meet  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  there  is  little  more  than  room  for 
the  river  to  flow  between  them,  but  it 
widens  irregularly  upward.  It  has  been 
excavated  out  of  a  series  of  volcanic 
rocks  by  the  flow  of  the  river  itself. 
The  waterfalls,  of  which  there  are  here 
two,  have  crept  backward,  gradually  eat¬ 
ing  their  way  out  of  the  lavas  and  leav¬ 
ing  below  them  the  ravine  of  the  Grand 
Cafion.  The  weather  has  acted  on  the 
sides  of  the  gorge,  scarping  some  parts 
into  precipitous  crags,  and  scooping 
others  back,  so  that  each  side  presents  a 
series  of  projecting  bastions  and  semi¬ 
circular  sloping  recesses.  The  dark 
forests  of  pine  that  fill  the  valley  above 
sweep  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
gorge  on  both  sides.  Such  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  the  place  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  convey  in  words  a  picture  of 
the  impressive  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

We  spent  a  long  day  sketching  and 
wandering  by  the  side  of  the  cafion. 
Scrambling  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
bastions  and  looking  down,  we  could  see 
the  river  far  below,  dwarfed  to  a  mere 
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silver  thread.  From  this  abyss  the  crags 
and  slopes  towered  up  in  endless  variety 
t>f  form,  and  with  the  weirdest  mingling 
of  colors.  Much  of  the  rock,  especially 
of  the  more  crumbling  slopes,  was  of 
a  pale  sulphur  yellow.  Through  this 
ground-work  harder  masses  of  dull  scar¬ 
let,  merging  into  purple  and  crimson, 
rose  into  craggy  knobs  and  pinnacles, 
or  shot  up  in  sheer  vertical  walls.  In 
the  sunlight  of  the  morning  the  place  is 
a  blaze  of  strange  color,  such  as  one  can 
hardly  see  anywhere  save  in  the  crater 
of  an  active  volcano.  But  as  the  day 
wanes,  the  shades  of  evening  sinking 
gently  into  the  depths  blend  their  livid 
tints  into  a  strange  mysterious  gloom, 
through  which  one  can  still  see  the  white 
gleam  of  the  rushing  river  and  hear  the 
distant  murmur  of  its  flow.  Now  is  the 
time  to  see  the  full  majesty  of  thecafion. 
Perched  on  an  outstanding  crag  one  can 
look  down  the  ravine  and  mark  headland 
behind  headland  mounting  out  of  the 
gathering  shadows  and  catching  up  on 
their  scarred  fronts  of  yellow  and  red 
the  mellower  tints  of  the  sinking  sun. 
And  above  all  lie  the  dark  folds  of  pine 
sweeping  along  the  crests  of  the  preci¬ 
pices,  which  they  crown  with  a  rim  of 
sombre  green.  There  are  gorges  of  far 
more  imposing  magnitude  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Basin,  but  for  dimensions  large 
enough  to  be  profoundly  striking,  yet 
not  too  vast  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
once,  for  infinite  changes  of  picturesque 
detail,  and  for  brilliancy  and  endless 
variety  of  coloring,  there  are  probably 
few  scenes  in  the  world  more  impressive 
than  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Such  at  least  were  the  feelings 
with  which  we  reluctantly  left  it  to  re¬ 
sume  our  journey. 

The  next  goal  for  which  we  made  was 
the  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Firehole  River 
— a  ride  of  two  days,  chiefly  through 
forest,  but  partly  over  bare  volcanic 
hills.  Some  portions  of  this  ride  led 
into  open  park-like  glades  in  the  forest, 
where  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  foot  had 
ever  preceded  us  ;  not  a  trail  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there,  how¬ 
ever,  we  noticed  footprints  of  bears,  and 
some  of  the  trees  had  their  bark  plenti¬ 
fully  scratched,  at  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  where,  as 
Jack  said,  “  the  bears  had  been  sharpen¬ 
ing  their  claws."  Deer  of  different 


kinds  were  not  uncommon,  and  we  shot 
enough  to  supply  our  diminishing  larder. 
Now  and  then  we  came  upon  a  skunk 
or  a  badger,  and  at  night  we  could  hear 
the  mingled  bark  and  howl  of  the  wolves. 
Andy's  rifle  was  always  ready,  and  he 
blazed  away  at  everything.  As  he  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  party  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  those  behind  had  of  any  game  afoot 
was  the  crack  of  his  rifle,  followed  by 
the  immediate  stampede  of  the  mules, 
and  a  round  of  execration  from  Jack.  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  ever  shot  any¬ 
thing  save  one  wild  duck,  which  imme¬ 
diately  sank,  or  at  least  could  not  be 
found. 

Reaching  at  length  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  we  camped  by  the  river  in  the 
only  group  of  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  that  had  not  been  invad¬ 
ed  by  the  sheets  of  white  sinter  which 
spread  out  all  round  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  There  were  hot  springs,  and 
spouting  geysers,  and  steaming  cauldrons 
of  boiling  water  in  every  direction.  We 
had  passed  many  openings  by  the  way 
whence  steam  issued.  In  fact  in  some 
parts  of  the  route  we  seemed  to  be  riding 
over  a  mere  crust  between  the  air  above 
and  a  huge  boiling  vat  below.  At  one 
place  the  hind  foot  of  one  of  the  horses 
went  through  this  crust,  and  a  day  or 
two  afterward,  re-passing  the  spot,  we 
saw  it  steaming.  But  we  had  come  upon 
no  actual  eruptive  geyser.  In  this  basin, 
however,  there  is  one  geyser  which,  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  the  region  some 
ten  years  ago,  has  been  remarkably  regu¬ 
lar  in  its  action.  It  has  an  eruption  once 
every  hour  or  a  few  minutes  more.  The 
kindly  name  of  “  Old  Faithful"  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  bestowed  upon  it.  We 
at  once  betook  ourselves  to  this  vent. 
It  stands  upon  a  low. mound  of  sinter, 
which,  seen  from  a  little  distance,  looks 
as  if  built  up  of  successive  sheets  piled 
one  upon  another.  The  stratified  ap¬ 
pearance,  however,  is  due  to  the  same 
tendency  to  form  basins  so  marked  at 
the  Hot  Springs  on  Gardiner’s  River. 
These  basins  aie  bordered  with  the  same 
banded,  brightly  colored  rims  which, 
running  in  level  lines,  give  the  stratified 
look  to  the  mound.  On  the  top  the 
sinter  has  gathered  into  huge  dome¬ 
shaped  or  coral-like  lumps,  among  which 
lies  the  vent  of  the  geyser — a  hole  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in 
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diair.eter  —  whence  steam  constantly 
issues.  When  we  arrived  a  considerable 
agitation  was  perceptible.  The  water 
was  surging  up  and  down  a  short  dis* 
tance  below,  and  when  we  could  not  see 
it  for  the  cloud  of  vapor  its  gurgling 
noise  remained  distinctly  audible.  We 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  water 
began  to  be  jerked  out  in  occasional 
spurts.  Then  suddenly,  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  roar,  a  column  of  mingled  water 
and  steam  rushed  up  for  120  feet  into 
the  air,  falling  in  a  torrent  over  the 
mound,  the  surface  of  which  now 
streamed  with  water,  while  its  strange 
volcanic  colors  glowed  vividly  in  the 
sunlight.  A  copious  stream  of  still 
steaming  water  rushed  off  by  the  nearest 
channels  to  the  river.  The  whole  erup¬ 
tion  did  not  last  longer  than  about  five 
minutes,  after  which  the  water  sank  in 
the  funnel,  and  the  same  restless  gurgi¬ 
tation  was  resumed.  Again  at  the  usual 
interval  another  eructation  of  the  same 
kind  and  intensity  took  place. 

Though  the  most  frequent  and  regular 
in  its  movements,  "  Old  Faithful”  is  by 
no  means  the  most  imposing  of  the  gey¬ 
sers  either  in  the  volume  of  its  discharge 
or  in  the  height  to  which  it  erupts.  The 
“  (liant”  and  “  Beehive”  both  surpass 
it,  but  are  fitful  in  their  action,  intervals 
of  several  days  occurring  between  suc¬ 
cessive  explosions.  Both  of  them  re¬ 
mained  tantalizingly  quiet,  nor  could 
they  be  provoked,  by  throwing  stones 
down  their  throats,  to  do  anything  for 
our  amusement.  The  ”  Castle  Geyser,” 
however^  was  more  accommodating.  It 
presented  us  with  a  magnificent  erup¬ 
tion.  A  far  larger  body  of  water  than 
at  ”  Old  Faithful  ”  was  hurled  into  the 
air,  and  continued  to  rise  for  more  than 
double  the  time.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  rocket-like  projectiles  of 
water  and  steam  that  shot  through  and 
out  of  the  main  column,  and  burst  into 
a  shower  of  drops  outside.  At  intervals, 
as  the  energy  of  discharge  oscillated, 
the  column  would  sink  a  little,  and  then 
would  mount  up  again  as  high  as  be¬ 
fore,  with  a  hiss  and  roar  that  must 
have  been  audible  all  round  the  geyser 
basin,  while  the  ground  sear  the  geyser 
perceptibly  trembled.  I  had  been 
sketching  close  to  the  spot  when  the 
eruption  began,  and  in  three  minutes 
the  place  where  I  had  been  sitting  was 


the  bed  of  a  rapid  torrent  of  hot  water 
rushing  over  the  sinter  floor  to  the  river. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with 
details  that  possess  interest  only  for 
geologists,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
one  part  of  the  structure  of  these  geyser 
mounds  which  is  not  a  little  curious  and 
puzzling — the  want  of  sympathy  between 
closely  adjacent  vents.  At  the  summit 
of  a  mound  the  top  of  the  subterranean 
column  of  boiling  water  can  be  seen 
about  a  yard  from  the  surface  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  commotion,  while  at  the 
base  of  the  mound,  at  a  level  thirty  or 
forty  feet  lower,  lie  quiet  pools  of  steam¬ 
ing  water,  some  of  them  with  a  point  of 
ebullition  in  their  centre.  There  can 
be  no  direct  connection  between  these 
pipes.  Their  independence  is  still  more 
strikingly  displayed  at  the  time  of  erup¬ 
tion,  for  while  the  geyser  is  spouting 
high  into  the  air,  these  surrounding 
pools  go  on  quietly  boiling  as  before. 
It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  seat  of  eruptive  energy  is  in  the  un¬ 
derground  pipe  itself,  each  geyser  hav¬ 
ing  its  peculiarities  of  shape,  depth,  and 
temperature.  But  it  would  appear  also 
that  at  least  above  this  seat  of  activity 
there  may  be  no  communication  even 
between  contiguous  vents  on  the  same 
geyser  mound. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  is  the  tendency  of  each  geyser  to 
build  up  a  cylinder  of  sinter  round  its 
vent.  A  few  of  these  are  quite  perfect, 
but  in  most  cases  they  are  more  or  less 
broken  down  as  if  they  had  been  blown 
out  by  occasional  explosions  of  excep¬ 
tional  severity.  Usually  there  is  only 
one  cylindrical  excrescence  on  a  sinter 
mound  :  but  in  some  cases  several  may 
be  seen  with  their  bases  almost  touching 
each  other.  As  the  force  of  the  geyser 
diminishes  and  its  eruptions  become  less 
frequent  the  funnel  seems  to  get  choked 
up  with  sinter,  until  in  the  end  the  hol¬ 
low  cylinder  becomes  a  more  or  less 
solid  pillar.  Numerous  eminences  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
region.  Their  surfaces  are  white  and 
crumbling.  They  look,  in  fact,  so  like 
pillars  of  salt  that  one  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Lot’s  wife,  and  wondering 
whether  such  geyser  columns  could  ever 
have  existed  on  the  plains  of  Sodom. 
In  a  rainless  climate  they  might  last  a 
long  time.  But  the  sinter  here,  as  at 
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Gardiner’s  River,  when  no  longer  grow-  expansions,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 


ing  by  fresh  deposits  from  the  escaping 
water,  breaks  up  into  thin  plates.  Those 
parts  of  the  basin  where  this  disintegra¬ 
tion  is  in  progress  look  as  if  they  had 
been  strewn  with  pounded  oyster  shells. 

That  the  position  of  the  vents  slowly 
changes  is  indicated  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  way  in  which  trees  are  spreading 
from  the  surrounding  forest  over  the 
crumbling  floor  of  sinter,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  number  of  dead  or  dying 
trunks  which  here  and  there  rise  out  of  the 
sinter.  The  volcanic  energy  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  dying  out.  Yet  it  remains  still 
vigorous  enough  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  potency  of  subter¬ 
ranean  heat.  From  the  upper  end  of 
the  basin  the  eye  ranges  round  a  wide 
area  of  bare  sinter  plains  and  mounds, 
with  dozens  of  columns  of  steam  rising 
on  ail  sides  ;  while  even  from  among 
the  woods  beyond  an  occasional  puff  of 
white  vapor  reveals  the  presence  of 
active  vents  in  the  neighboring  valley. 
A  prodigious  mass  of  sinter  has,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  been  laid  down,  and  the 
form  of  the  ground  has  been  thereby 
materially  changed.  We  made  some 
short  excursions  into  the  forest,  and 
as  far  as  we  penetrated  the  same  floor  of 
sinter  was  everywhere  traceable.  Here 
and  there  a  long  extinct  geyser  mound 
was  nearly  concealed  under  a  covering 
of  vegetation,  so  that  it  resembled  a 
gigantic  ant-hill ;  or  a  few  steaming 
holes  about  its  sides  or  summit  would 
bring  before  us  some  of  the  latest  stages 
in  geyser  history. 

One  of  the  most  singular  sights  of  this 
interesting  region  are  the  mud  volcanoes, 
or  mud  geysers.  We  visited  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  to  which  Jack  gave  the 
name  of  “  the  Devil’s  Paint-pot.”  It 
lies  near  the  margin  of  the  Lower  Gey¬ 
ser  basin.  We  approached  it  from  be¬ 
low,  surmounting  by  the  way  a  series  of 
sinter  mounds  dotted  with  numerous 
vents  fllled  with  boiling  water.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  huge  vat  of  boiling  and 
variously  colored  mud,  about  thirty 
yards  in  diameter.  At  one  side  the 
ebullition  was  violent,  and  the  grayish- 
white  mud  danced  up  into  spurts  that 
were  jerked  a  foot  or  two  into  the  air. 
At  the  other  side,  however,  the  move¬ 
ment  was  much  less  vigorous.  The 
mud  there  rose  slowly  into  blister-like 


which  gradually  swelled  up  till  they 
burst,  and  a  little  of  the  mud  with  some 
steam  was  tossed  up,  after  which  the 
bubble  sank  down  and  disappeared.  But 
nearer  the  edge  on  this  pasty  side  of  the 
cauldron  the  mud  appeared  to  become 
more  viscous,  as  well  as  more  brightly 
colored  green  and  red,  so  that  the  blis¬ 
ters  when  formed  remained,  and  were 
even  enlarged  by  expansion  from  within, 
and  the  ejection  of  more  liquid  mud 
over  their  sides.  Each  of  these  little 
cones  was  in  fact  a  miniature  volcano 
with  its  circular  crater  atop.  Many  of 
them  were  not  more  than  a  foot  high. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  transport  one 
unbroken,  we  could  easily  have  removed 
it  entire  from  its  platform  of  hardened 
mud.  It  would  have  been  something  to 
boast  of,  that  we  had  brought  home  a 
volcano.  But,  besides  our  invincible 
abhorrence  of  the  vandalism  that  would 
in  any  way  disturb  these  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  our  light  marching  order, 
the  specimen,  even  had  we  been  barbar¬ 
ous  enough  to  remove  it,  would  soon 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  to 
which  the  jolting  of  the  mules  had 
brought  our  biscuits — that  of  fine  pow¬ 
der.  We  remained  for  hours  watching 
the  formation  of  these  little  volcanoes, 
and  thinking  of  Leopold  von  Buch  and 
the  old  exploded  “  crater  of  elevation” 
theory.  Each  of  these  cones  was, 
nevertheless,  undoubtedly  a  true  crater 
of  elevation. 

Willingly  would  we  have  lingered 
longer  in  this  weird  district.  But  there 
still  lay  a  long  journey  before  us  ere  we 
again  could  reach  the  confines  of  civili¬ 
zation  ;  we  had  therefore  to  resume  the 
march.  The  Firehole  River,  which 
flows  through  the  Geyser  Basins,  and 
whose  banks  are  in  many  places  vapor¬ 
ous  heaps  of  sinter,  the  very  water  of 
the  river  steaming  as  it  flows  along,  is 
the  infant  Madison  River,  which  we 
had  crossed  early  in  the  journey  far 
down  below  its  lowest  cafion  on  our  way 
to  Fort  Ellis.  Our  route  now  lay 
through  its  upper  cafton,  a  densely- 
timbered  gorge  with  picturesque  volcanic 
peaks  mountiiig  up  here  and  there  on 
either  side  far  above  the  pines.  Below 
this  defile  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  basin,  filled  with  forest  to  the  brim, 
and  then,  as  usual,  contracts  again 
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toward  the  opening  of  the  next  cafion. 
We  forded  the  river,  and,  mounting  the 
ridges  on  its  left  side,  looked  over  many 
square  miles  of  undulating  pine  tops — a 
vast  dark.*green  sea  of  foliage  stretching 
almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  far 
mountains.  At  last,  ascending  a  short 
narrow  valley  full  of  beaver  dams,  we 
reached  a  low  Hat  water  shed  7063  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  stood  on  the  "  great 
divide”  of  the  continent.  The  streams 
by  which  we  had  hitherto  been  wander¬ 
ing  all  ultimately  hnd  their  way  into  the 
Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but 
the  brooks  we  now  encountered  were 
some  of  the  infant  tributaries  of  the 
Snake  or  Columbia  River,  which  drains 
into  the  Pacific.  Making  our  way  across 
to  Henry’s  Fork,  one  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Snake  River,  we  descended  its  course 
for  a  time.  It  led  us  now  through  open 
moor-like  spaces,  and  then  into  seem¬ 
ingly  impenetrable  forest.  For  some 
time  the  sky  toward  the  west  had  been 
growing  more  hazy  as  we  approached, 
and  we  now  found  out  the  cause.  The 
forest  was  on  fire  in  several  places.  At 
one  part  of  the  journey  we  had  just 
room  to  pass  between  the  blazing  crack¬ 
ling  trunks  and  the  edge  of  the  river. 
For  easier  passage  we  forded  the  stream, 
and  proceeded  down  its  left  bank,  but 
found  that  here  and  there  the  fire  had 
crossed  even  to  that  side.  Most  of  these 
forest  fires  result  from  the  grossest  care¬ 
lessness.  Jack  was  particularly  cautious 
each  morning  to  see  that  every  ember  of 
our  camp  fire  was  extinguished,  and  that 
by  no  chance  could  the  dry  grass  around 
be  kindled,  for  it  might  smoulder  on 
and  slowly  spread  for  days,  until  it 
eventually  set  the  nearest  timber  in  a 
blaze.  We  used  to  soak  the  ground  with 
water  before  resuming  our  march. 
These  forest  fires  were  of  course  an  in¬ 
dication  that  human  beings,  either  red 
or  white,  had  been  on  the  ground  not 
long  before  us.  But  we  did  not  come 
on  their  trail.  One  morning,  however 
— it  was  the  last  day  of  this  long  march 
— we  had  been  about  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  saddle.  The  usual  halt  had  been 
made  to  tighten  the  packs,  and  we  were 
picking  our  way  across  a  dreary  plain  of 
sage  brush  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
basalt  flood  of  Idaho,  wheh  Jack,  whose 
eyes  were  like  a  hawk’s  for  quickness, 
detected  a  cloud  of  dust  far  to  the  south 


on  the  horizon.  We  halted,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Jack  informed  us  that  it 
was  a  party  of  horsemen,  and  that  they 
must  be  Indians  from  their  way  of  rid¬ 
ing.  As  they  came  nearer  we  made  out 
that  there  were  four  mounted  Indians 
with  four  led  horses.  Jack  dismounted 
and  got  his  rifle  ready.  Andy,  without 
saying  a  word,  did  the  same.  They 
covered  with  their  pieces  the  foremost 
rider,  who  now  spurred  on  rapidly  in 
front  of  the  rest,  gesticulating  to  us  with 
a  rod  or  whip  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

”  They  are  friendly,”  remarked  Jack, 
and  down  went  the  rifles.  The  first 
rider  came  up  to  us,  and  after  a  palaver 
with  Jack,  in  which  we  caught  here  and 
there  a  word  of  broken  English,  we 
learned  that  they  were  bound  for  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  Indians  up  in  Montana. 

Four  more  picturesque  savages  could 
not  have  been  desired  to  complete  our 
reminiscences  of  the  Far  West.  Every 
bright  color  was  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  their  costumes.  One  wore  a  bright 
blue  coat  faced  with  scarlet,  another  had 
chosen  his  cloth  of  the  tawniest  orange. 
Their  straw  hats  were  encircled  with  a 
band  of  down  and  surmounted  with 
feathers.  Scarlet  braid  embroidered 
with  beads  wound  in  and  out  all  over 
their  dress.  Their  rifles  (for  every  one 
of  them  was  fully  armed)  were  cased  in 
richly  broidered  canvas  covers,  and 
were  slung  across  the  front  of  their  sad¬ 
dles,  ready  for  any  emergency.  One  of 
them,  the  son  of  a  chief  whose  father 
Jack  had  known,  carried  a  twopenny 
looking-glass  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow. 
We  were  glad  to  have  seen  the  noble 
savage  in  his  war-paint  among  his  native 
wilds.  Our  satisfaction,  however,  would 
have  been  less  had  we  known  then  what 
we  only  discovered  when  we  got  down 
into  Utah,  that  a  neighboring  tribe  of 
the  Utes  were  in  revolt,  that  they  had 
murdered  the  agent  and  his  people,  and 
killed  a  United  States  officer  and  a 
number  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
sent  to  suppress  the  rising,  and  that 
there  were  rumors  of  the  disaffection 
spreading  into  other  tribes.  We  saluted 
our  strangers  with  the  Indian  greeting, 
“  How  !”  whereupon  they  gravely  rode 
round  and  formally  shook  hands  with 
each  of  us.  Jack,  however,  had  no 
faith  in  Indians,  and  after  they  had  left 
us,  and  were  scampering  along  the 
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prairie  in  a  bee-line  due  north,  he  still 
kept  his  eye  on  them  till  they  entered  a 
valley  among  the  mountains,  and  were 
lost  to  sight.  In  half  an  hour  afterward 
another  much  larger  cloud  of  dust 
crossed  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley 
down  which  we  were  moving.  Waiting 
a  little  un{)erceived  to  give  the  party 
time  to  widen  their  distance  from  us, 
we  were  soon  once  more  upon  the  great 
basalt  plain. 

The  last  section  of  our  ride  proved  to 
be  in  a  geological  sense  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  whole 
journey.  We  found  that  the  older 
trachytic  lavas  of  the  hills  had  been 
deeply  trenched  by  lateral  valleys,  and 
that  all  these  valleys  had  a  floor  of  the 
black  basalt  that  had  been  poured  out 
as  the  last  of  the  molten  materials  from 
the  now  extinct  volcanoes.  There  were 
no  visible  cones  or  vents  from  which 
these  floods  of  basalt  could  have  pro¬ 
ceeded.  We  rode  for  hours  by  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  vast  plain  of  basalt,  stretching 
soutliward  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
plain  had  been  once  a  great  lake  or  sea 
of  molten  rock  which  surged  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  entering  every  ^valley, 
and  leaving  there  a  solid  floor  of  bare 
black  stone.  We  camped  on  this  basalt 
plain  near  some  springs  of  clear  cold 
water  which  rise  close  to  its  edge. 
Wandering  over  the  bare  hummocks  of 
rock,  on  many  of  which  not  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  had  yet  taken  root,  1  realized 
with  vividness  the  truth  of  an  assertion 
made  first  by  Richthofen,  but  very  gen¬ 


erally  neglected  by  geologists,  that  our 
modern  volcanoes,  such  as  Vesuvius  or 
Etna,  present  us  with  by  no  means  the 
grandest  type  of  volcanic  action,  but 
rather  belong  to  a  time  of  failing  activity. 
There  have  been  periods  of  tremendous 
volcanic  energy,  when,  instead  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  a  local  vent,  like  a  Vesuvian 
cone,  the  lava  has  found  its  way  to  the 
surface  by  innumerable  fissures  opened 
for  it  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  over 
thousands  of  square  miles.  I  felt  that 
the  structure  of  this  and  the  other  vol¬ 
canic  plains  of  the  Far  West  furnish  the 
true  key  to  the  history  of  the  basaltic 
plateaux  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which 
had  been  an  enigma  to  me  for  many 
years. 

At  last  we  reached  the  railway  that 
had  been  opened  only  a  week  or  two 
before.  Andy  rode  on  ahead  to  the 
terminus,  to  intimate  that  we  wished  to 
be  picked  up.  In  a  short  while  the 
train  came  up,  and  as  we  sat  there  in 
the  bare  valley  near  no  station,  the  en¬ 
gine  slowed  at  sight  of  us.  Our  two 
companions  were  now  to  turn  back  and 
take  a  shorter  route  to  Fort  Ellis,  but 
would  be  at  least  ten  days  on  the  march. 
We  parted  from  them  not  without  regret. 
Rough,  but  kindly,  they  had  done 
everything  to  make  the  ‘journey  a  mem¬ 
orably  pleasant  one  to  us.  We  took 
our  seats  in  the  car,  and  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  as  we  moved  away,  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  our  cavalcade,  Andy  in  front 
with  a  riderless  horse,  and  Jack  in  the 
rear  with  another. — Macmillan  s  Maga~ 


JOCOSA  LYRA. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

In  our  hearts  is  the  Great  One  of  Avon 
Engraven, 

And  we  climb  the  cold  summits  once  built  on 
By  Milton. 


But  at  times  not  the  air  that  is  rarest 
Is  fairest. 

And  we  long  in  the  valley  to  follow 
Apollo. 
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Then  we  drop  from  the  heights  atmospheric 
To  Herrick, 

Or  we  pour  the  Greek  honey,  grown  blander, 
Of  Landor  ; 


Or  our  cosiest  nook  in  the  shade  is 

Where  Praed  is. 

Or  we  toss  the  light  bells  of  the  mocker 
With  Locker. 

Oh,  the  song  where  not  one  of  the  Graces 
Tight-laces, — 

Where  we  woo  the  sweet  Muses  not  starchly. 

But  archly, — 

Where  the  verse,  like  a  piper  a-Maying, 

Comes  playing, — 

And  the  rhyme  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer 
In  answer, — 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 
In  measure  ! 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  laughter  .  .  . 

And  after  ! 

Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Vegetable  Mould  and  Earth-worms.  By 

Charles  Darwin,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  New 

York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

Mr.  Darwin's  powers  of  work  are  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  and  not  less  remarkable  than  his  genius. 
Here  is  another  delightful  book  from  his  pen, 
for  which  all  intelligent  readers  will  feel  the 
heavy  obligation  which  they  are  already  under 
to  him  greatly  increased.  With  all  the  other 
vast  amount  of  original  investigation  of  the 
utmost  importance  on  his  mind,  the  fruits  of 
which  have  so  deeply  affected  the  world,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  ever  since  1837,  when  he 
read  a  short  paper  on  “  The  Formation  of 
Mould”  before  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon< 
don,  been  steadily,  accumulating  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  making  the  experiments  the  results 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  present  fascinating 
volume.  We  read  with  astonishment  of  such 
experiments  as  that  of  his  spreading  a  layer  of 
chalk  over  a  patch  in  one  of  his  fields  in  1842, 
and  patiently  awaiting  to  exhume  his  result 
until  1871. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  long  kept  worms  in  confine¬ 
ment  in  pots  of  earth  in  his  study,  and  the  first 
chapter  is  devoted  to  their  habits.  Worms, 
though  they  must  be  considered  as  terrestrial 
animals,  are  nevertheless  able  to  live  under 
water,  and  Perrier  kept  several  large  worms 
for  nearly  four  months  alive  thus  submerged. 


They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  but  seldom 
wander  far  from  their  burrows,  though  some¬ 
times  after  heavy  rain  they  crawl  as  great  a 
distance  as  fifteen  yards.  They  probably  then 
never  find  their  old  burrows  again,  but  have  to 
make  fresh  ones.  They  often  lie  for  hours  al¬ 
most  motionless  close  beneath  the  mouths  of 
their  burroMrs,  probably,  as  Mr.  Darwin  be¬ 
lieves,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  They  line  the 
upper  parts  of  their  burrows  with  leaves  with 
great  skill  and  neatness,  filling  up  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  leaves  with  small  stones  and 
such  objects  as  beads  and  bits  of  tile  when 
these  are  strewed  near  their  burrows.  That 
the  tubes  are  thus  lined  with  leaves  is  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  Mr.  Darwin’s.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
great  skill  in  tube  building  exhibited  by  numer¬ 
ous  marine  annelids,  though  not  hitherto  sus¬ 
pected  of  earth-worms.  Worms,  though  des¬ 
titute  of  eyes,  are  not  entirely  insensible  to 
lighL  But  light  takes  some  time  to  act  upon 
them,  and  must  be  intense  to  do  so.  Only  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  worm’s  body  is  sen¬ 
sitive  to  light,  which  acts  apparently  directly 
on  the  cerebral  ganglia.  Possibly  their  pro¬ 
genitors  had  eyes,  which  were  lost  on  their 
taking  to  underground  habits  ;  and  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  cerebral  surface  may  be  a  last 
trace  of  a  former  more  complete  power  of 
vision.  When  the  attention  of  worms  is  taken 
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up  by  work  at  leaf-dragging,  or  some  such  oc¬ 
cupation,  their  sensibility  to  light  seems  to  fall 
into  abeyance.  Worms  kept  in  the  dark,  from 
habit  still  come  out  in  the  night  and  withdraw 
into  their  burrows  during  the  day.  Though 
they  are  entirely  deaf,  they  are  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  vibrations  of  the  earth  in  which  their 
burrows  are  made.  This  was  proved  by  put¬ 
ting  two  pots  of  earth  with  worm  burrows  in 
them  on  a  piano.  Single  notes  struck  in  either 
bass  or  treble  sent  the  animals  into  their  holes 
forthwith.  The  worms  kept  in  confinement 
found  out  little  bits  of  food  buried  near  the 
mouths  of  their  burrows  apparently  by  means  of 
a  sense  of  smell.  They  like  raw  fat  better  than 
anything  else  to  eat,  and  next  to  that  onion. 
They  swallow  earth  in  enormous  quantities  in 
digging  their  holes,  coming  to  the  surface  uil 
first  to  eject  it  in  the  well-known  heaps  called 
castings.  They  also  swallow  it  as  food,  and 
extract  the  digestible  matter  from  it.  They 
seize  objects  either  by  taking  hold  of  them  be¬ 
tween  their  upper  and  under  lips  or  at  their 
edges,  or  by  using  their  mouths  as  suckers. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  their  habits  is  that 
of  protecting  the  entries  of  their  burrows. 
They  often  pile  little  heaps  of  stones  over  these. 
Their  strength  is  extraordinary,  for  one  stone 
dragged  over  a  gravel-walk  to  the  mouth  of  a 
burrow  weighed  two  ounces.  Usually  they 
plug  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  with  leaves, 
leaf-stalks,  sticks,  etc.  Any  one  who  looks 
about  him  will  see  plenty  of  worms’  burrows 
with  such  things  sticking  out  of  them.  They 
show  very  great  intelligence  in  the  selection  of 
the  subsunces  which  they  use  as  plugs,  and  in 
choosing  which  ends  of  them  they  shall  seize 
and  drag  in  first.  They  do  not  seize  most 
leaves,  for  instance,  by  their  stalks,  which 
would  seem  most  handy  to  lay  hold  of,  but  by 
their  tips,  because  the  leaves  are  most  easily 
dragged  down  into  the  holes  when  thus  intro¬ 
duced  ;  but  when  the  basal  parts  of  the  leaves 
are  narrower  than  the  apices  they  do  take  hold 
of  the  stalks.  Mr.  Darwin  made  a  series  of 
most  interesting  experiments  with  triangles  of 
paper  and  other  objects,  with  the  result  of 
proving  the  marked  intelligence  exhibited  by 
worms  in  this  matter. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
modification  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  worms,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  agriculturist,  the  antiquary,  and  the  ge¬ 
ologist.  “  Farmers  are  aware  that  objects  of 
all  kinds  left  on  the  surface  of  pasture  land 
after  a  time  disappear,  or,  as  they  say,  work 
themselves  downward.”  Mr.  Darwin  de¬ 
scribes  how  a  field  of  his,  after  being  ploughed, 
in  1841,  showed  very  scanty  vegetation,  and 
was  thickly  covered  with  small  and  larg^  flints, 
some  of  them  half  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
The  smaller  stones  disappeared  soon,  and  after 


a  time  all  the  larger  ones,  till  when  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  a  horse  could  gallop  over  the  com¬ 
pact  turf  ”  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  another 
without  striking  a  single  stone  with  his  shoes.” 
This  burying  work,  though  contributed  to 
slightly  by  anti  and  moles,  is  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  worms  ;  they  swallow  the 
earth  below  the  stones  and  eject  it  again  as 
casting's  above  them.  All  superficial  mould 
passes  in  a  few  years  again  and  again  through 
their  intestines.  Hensen,  from  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  gardens,  calculates  that  there  are  53,- 
767  worms,  or  356  pounds  weight  of  them,  to 
an  acre  of  ground.  Mr.  Darwin  takes  the  half 
of  this  quantity  as  living  in  an  acre  of  old  past¬ 
ure-land  as  a  safe  estimate.  Any  one  who, 
when  a  boy,  has  poured  water  in  which  the 
husks  of  walnuts  have  been  pounded  on  the 
ground  to  get  bait  for  eel-fishing  must  have 
been  utterly  astonished,  on  the  first  occasion, 
at  the  numbers  of  poisoned  worms  which  came 
hurrying  up  out  of  the  soil  in  all  directions, 
appearing  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  small  area 
affected.  Mr.  Darwin  cites  an  instance  in 
which  bad  vinegar,  when  upset  in  a  field,  pro¬ 
duced  a  similar  effect.  He  has  not  himself 
made  any  direct  estimate  of  the  numliers  of 
worms  in  a  given  area.  It  could  probably  be 
tolerably  well  anived  at  by  the  use  over  meas¬ 
ured  areas  of  such  liquids  poisonous  to  the  an¬ 
imals,  which  make  them  all  hurry  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  As  the  result  of  various  careful  obser¬ 
vations  and  weighings  of  castings,  the  author 
concludes  that  fifteen  tons  of  earth  are  annu¬ 
ally  thrown  up  as  castings  on  an  acre  of  old 
pasture-land.  The  accumulation  of  soil  thus 
formed  upon  objects  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  amounts  to  a  layer  of  about  one 
inch  in  thickness  every  five  years.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  author  from  examination  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  soil  of  fields  on  which  cinders, 
lime,  broken  brick,  or  similar  well-recogniza¬ 
ble  substances  were  spread  either  intentionally 
for  experiment  or  simply  for  farming  purposes 
many  years  ago.  The  buried  layers  are  found 
to  maintain  their  continuity  as  such  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  the  fragments  composing 
them  sinking  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  all  over 
a  large  area. 

The  burial  of  most  of  the  remains  of  Ro¬ 
man  villas  and  pavements  scattered  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  numerous  other  ruins,  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  principally  due  to 
worms.  Thus  were  the  remains  of  Silchester 
and  Uriconiuni  preserved  to  make  antiquaries 
happy.  It  would  seem  at  first  thought  impos¬ 
sible  for  worms  to  penetrate  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments  set  on  concrete,  but  Mr.  Darwin  has 
watched  such  pavements  when  freshly  exhumed 
and  cleaned,  and  has  found  worm-castings  to 
be  thrown  up  all  over  them  persistently.  The 
worms  not  only  penetrate  the  pavements,  but 
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the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  heap  mould 
on  these  also.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
worms  work  pretty  evenly  that  the  pavements, 
like  the  layers  of  ashes  on  the  surfaces  of  fields, 
subside  as  wholes  without  breakin({  up.  They 
are,  however,  often  bent  and  inclined  a  good 
deal  from  unequal  excavation  beneath  them, 
from  firm  support  at  their  sides,  and  from 
other  causes.  The  old  walls,  when  their  foun¬ 
dations  are  not  very  deep,  being  also  under¬ 
mined  by  the  worms,  sink  with  the  pavements, 
and  the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  many  ancient 
buildings  are  probably  due  to  unequal  subsi¬ 
dence  thus  produced. 

"  Archeologists  ought  indeed  to  be  grateful 
to  worms,”  writes  the  author  in  his  conclusion, 
and  so.  no  doubt,  they  will  be  in  future  for 
this  much.  But  he  seems  to  forget,  in  making 
the  general  sutemeiit,  that  not  much  further 
on  in  the  book  he  shows  also  how  the  same 
worms,  in  a  most  provoking  manner,  spite 
archeologists  of  Canon  Greenwell’s  proclivities 
by  inhabiting  earth-works,  such  as  ancient  en¬ 
campments  and  tumuli,  and  gradually  lower¬ 
ing  them.  This  effect  is  thus  produced.  When 
worms  inhabiting  grass  slopes  eject  their  cast-, 
ings,  which,  when  first  emitted,  are  soft  and 
plastic,  a  certain  larger  proportion  of  each  cast¬ 
ing  falls  below  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  than 
falls  above  it.  The  excess  falling  below  is  so 
much  earth  carried  down  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  ;  by  repetition  of  this  process,  for 
long  periods  of  time,  a  large  amount  of  earth 
must,  aided  by  the  rain,  be  carried  down  the 
slope  to  be  finally  washed  away.  The  castings, 
moreover,  when  dried,  break  up  into  pellets, 
which  roll  down  hill  and  aid  in  the  same  proc¬ 
ess.  The  two  processes  are  constantly  at 
work  on  every  grass-covered  slope,  which  is 
thus  perpetually  undergoing  denudation,  al¬ 
though  its  covering  of  grass  remains  intact  and 
its  inclination  may  remain  the  same.  Very 
many  of  the  series  of  small,  narrow,  terrace¬ 
like  ledges  seen  on  grass-covered  slopes,  which 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  constant  tread  of 
animals  when  feeding,  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  be  formed  by  accumulations  of  pel¬ 
lets  of  castings  arrested  in  their  roll  downhill. 
Castings,  when  both  moist  and  dry,  are  moved 
to  leeward  by  the  wind  ;  and  a  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  movement  of  soil,  especially  as  dust,  may 
thus  be  caused  in  some  countries,  though  not 
much  in  Great  Britain. 

Worms  triturate  in  their  gizzards  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  sand  and  small  stones  swallowed  by 
them  ;  and,  though  their  digestive  fluid  is  alka¬ 
line  and  allied  to  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas, 
their  castings,  when  fresh,  are  acid,  various 
humus  acids  being  produced  in  their  intestines 
by  the  decomposition  of  swallowed  vegetable 
matter.  These  acids  act  as  solvents  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  superficial  earth. 


Thus  the  process  of  denudation  is  further  aided 
by  worms. 

Worms  drag  great  quantities  of  leaves  into 
their  burrows,  sift  the  superficial  earth  free 
from  all  but  the  finest  stones,  mi^Jt  up  with 
their  partially  digested  food,  saturated  with 
their  secretions,  and  thus  form  the  dark  rich 
mould  so  necessary  for  the  growth  of  most 
plants  which  cover  so  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  land.  It  may.  indeed,  as  Mr.  Darwin  con¬ 
cludes,  ”  be  doubted  whether  there  are  many 
other  animals  which  have  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  have  these 
lowly  organized  creatures.” 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  present  work  is 
that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  read,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requiring  the  use  of  no  technicali¬ 
ties.  It  will  delight  every  one,  every  page  be¬ 
ing  full  of  interest.  In  very  many  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  largely  aided 
by  his  s»>ns — indeed,  the  book  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  regarded  as  representing  the  results 
of  a  family  research  conducted  under  his  di¬ 
rections. —  The  Academy. 

In  the  Brush  ;  or.  Old  time  Social,  Polit¬ 
ical,  AND  Religious  Life  in  the  South¬ 
west.  By  Rev,  Hamilton  W.  Pierson,  D.D. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

Whether  Dr.  Pierson’s  book  is  more  enter¬ 
taining  for  its  humor,  or  more  instructive  for 
the  realistic  pictures  which  it  furnishes  of  a 
unique  and  highly  important  phase  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  eminent  readableness. 
As  a  reviewer  has  well  said  :  ”  It  belongs  to 
that  class,  invaluable  to  the  future  historian 
and  sociologist,  which  enables  us  to  see  what 
pioneer  and  backwoods  life  in  the  West  really 
was — what,  in  a  measure,  and  in  certain  re¬ 
mote' sections,  it  probably  is  to  this  day.  It  is 
not  a  fanciful  picture,  intended  merely  to 
amuse,  but  describes  actual  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  and  describes  them  in  a  way  to  stimu¬ 
late  thought  as  well  as  provoke  merriment. 
Without  any  very  marked  powers  of  pictu¬ 
resque  description,  and  with  somewhat  too  ob¬ 
trusive  a  tendency  to  moralizing,  the  author 
has  the  redeeming  qualities  of  a  humorist ;  and 
there  are  few  things  of  their  kind  in  literature 
that  surpass  in  raciness,  realism,  and  homely 
vigor,  certain  of  his  character-sketches,  narra¬ 
tives,  and  anecdotes.  Among  the  particularly 
good  things  in  the  book  may  be  mentioned  the 
chapters  on  old-time  hospitality  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  on  ‘  Candidating  ;  or,  the  Methods 
and  Humors  of  Office-seeking  in  the  South¬ 
west,*  the  account  of  the  attractions  and  modus 
operandi  of  barbecues,  and  the  *  skeletons’  of 
some  sermons  preached  by  negro  and  other  il¬ 
literate  preachers.  Not  least  among  the  amus¬ 
ing  features  of  the  volume  are  the  illustrations 
furnished  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheppard.” 
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Kith  and  Kin.  A  Novel.  By  Jessie  Fother- 

(till,  author  of  “  The  First  Violin,”  etc. 

London  :  Bentley  Son.  New  York  :  Henry 

Holt  Co. 

In  advance  of  its  completion  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  **  Kith  and  Kin”  is  published  In  book- 
form  in  London,  and  the  Aeademy  says  of  it : 
”  The  defect  of  *  Kith  and  Kin'  is  that  '  the  se¬ 
cret'  is  insufficient  to  account  for  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  in  delaying  for  years  the  happiness 
of  four  unusually  well-deserving  young  per¬ 
sons.  We  quite  agree  with  one  of  them  (Ag- 
lionby)  when  he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume,  “  Who  else  would  have  looked  upon 
such  a  thing  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  allowing 
themselves  to  be  happy,  or  to  be  loved,  or  to 
be  married  ?  Ridiculous.”  These  over-scru¬ 
pulous  persons  are  Judith  and  Delphine  Con- 
isbruugh,  who,  with  their  not  less  charming 
younger  sister,  Rhoda,  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  make  the  book  worth  reading.  Its 
attraction  does  not,  however,  cease  with  this 
pleasant  family  of  sisters ;  Aglionby  and 
Danesdale  are,  in  a  male  way,  as  noble  and 
interesting  as  the  Conisbroughs,  and  the  slight¬ 
er  characters  are  all  good  as  far  as  they  go.  It 
is  perhaps  of  the  late  Miss  Keary,  with  her 
sweet  depths  of  feeling,  nobleness  of  thought, 
and  wide  sympathy,  that  we  are  most  frequent¬ 
ly  reminded  in  Miss  Fothergill’s  clever  and 
wholesome  book  ;  but  she  has  her  own  touch 
and  her  own  gifts,  which  will  probably  produce 
greater,  if  not  pleasanter,  works  than  ‘  Kith 
and  Kin.'  ” 

- •  - 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Dean  Stanley’s  ”  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold,”  which  Mr.  Murray  will  issue 
during  the  coming  season,  will  contain  an  un¬ 
published  poem  by  Keble,  as  well  as  the  last 
corrections  made  by  the  late  Dean. 

Prof.  V.  Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen,  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  edition,  in  Swedish,  of  his  work 
upon  the  relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and 
Scandinavia,  which  was  originally  delivered  in 
the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Taylor  Institution, 
Oxford,  in  1876. 

The  Archduke  Rudolph,  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  who  is  already  favorably 
known  for  his  narratives  (privately  printed)  of 
his  hunting  expeditions,  is  said  to  have  written 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Elast,  which 
will  be  published  shortly  in  Vienna  in  two  vol¬ 
umes. 

PkRR  Didon,  who  returned  to  Paris  a  short 
time  ago,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  the 
*'  Lite  of  Jesus.”  He  has  examined  the 
works  of  German  exegesis,  and  will  shortly 
make  a  long  journey  in  the  East,  and  especial¬ 


ly  at  Jerusalem.  He  intends  to  bring  out  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  made  by  archaeologists  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Gospel  relation  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Church. 

Our  last  number  was  the  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  tench  issue  by  Mr.  John  Francis, 
he  having  become  the  publisher  of  this  journal 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1831.  The  fact  is,  we 
believe,  unprecedented  in  journalism  ;  no 
other  London  publisher,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
connected  with  the  same  paper  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years. — Athenaum. 

Prof.  Edward  Dowden  has  edited  a  vol¬ 
ume  to  be  published  as  one  of  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  series,  entitled  ”  The  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Robert  Southey  with  Caroline 
Bowles,  to  which  are  added  Correspondence 
with  Shelley  and  Southey's  Dreams.”  In  the 
letters  to  Shelley,  Southey  drives  home  an 
attack  on  Shelley's  principles  as  influencing 
his  conduct  in  his  marriage  affairs,  while  Shel¬ 
ley  vehemently  protests  his  innocence. 

In  Germany  as  well  as  in  England  the  work 
of  revising  the  standard  translation  of  the  Bi- 
-ble  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Bible,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  clothed 
by  popular  opinion  with  even  more  sanctity 
than  our  own  authorized  version.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Revisers,  who  are  mostly  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  hold  their  meetings  every  spring  and 
autumn,  in  various  towns  of  Central  Germany. 
.\bout  ten  years  ago  they  terminated  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  they  are 
now  occupied  at  Halle  upon  their  final  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  have  received  from  Spain  an  interesting 
piece  of  news,  which  shows  that  the  historic 
connection  between  Granada  and  the  Moors  is 
not  yet  without  influence.  Prof.  Antonio  Al- 
magro  Cardenas,  of  the  University  of  Grana¬ 
da,  when  recently  sent  on  an  official  mission 
to  Tangiers,  was  invited  by  a  magnate  of  that 
town  to  read  at  a  public  reception  his  last  work, 
entitled  ‘‘The  Book  of  the  West.”  This  is 
an  Arabic  prose  poem,  narrating  the  entire 
history  of  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  its  foundation  to  its  downfall.  We  hear 
that  there  it  some  probability  of  this  work 
soon  appearing  in  an  English  translation. 

The  Commission  instituted,  with  Imperial 
sanction,  in  connection  with  the  Russian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  for  the  publication  of  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Peter  the  Great,  intends, 
if  possible,  to  commence  printing  this  year. 
As,  however,  many  pieces  of  which  indica¬ 
tions  exist  are  not  yet  among  the  documents 
collected,  the  Commission  appeals  to  all  who 
may  possess  any  manuscripts  written  or  sign¬ 
ed  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  lend  them  for  the 
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purpose  of  being  copied,  so  that  the  published 
collection  may  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  documents  will  be  returned  uninjured  to 
the  owners,  each  of  whom  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  publication. 

Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  possessed  1454  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  of  which  149  were  dailies.  Milan  headed 
the  list  with  316  journals  ;  then  come  Rome 
with  147  ;  Naples,  114  ;  Florence,  loi  ;  Tu¬ 
rin,  87  :  Palermo,  59  ;  Genoa,  56  ;  Bologna, 
61  ;  Alessandria,  39  ;  and  Venice,  33.  Of  the 
daily  papers,  18  appear  at  Rome,  16  at  Na¬ 
ples,  13  at  Palermo,  I3  at  Milan,  9  at  Florence, 
6  at  Turin,  and  5  at  Venice.  On  an  average 
there  is  one  journal  to  19,381  of  the  population, 
and  8000  readers  to  each  journal.  The  oldest 
Italian  journal  dates  from  1797.  In  1836  there 
were  only  185  periodicals  in  Italy,  of  which 
1 10  were  published  in  Rome. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern  is  engaged  upon  a 
work  which  is  likely  to  attract  attention  from 
its  novelty  and  the  charm  of  iu  subject.  She 
is  refashioning  in  language  studiously  simple 
and  almost  archaic,  the  stories  told  by  the 
Persian  poet  Firdusi  in  his  famous  epic.  The 
only  previous  attempt  to  present  any  portion 
of  the  “  Shah  Nameh"  to  English  readers  was 
made  by  James  Atkinson,  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  in  1833.  This  fragment¬ 
ary  version,  which  is  in  prose  and  verse,  is 
tlat  in  style  and  imperfect  in  scholarship,  the 
text  of  Firdusi  having  at  that  time  not  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  Mohl’s  critical  examination. 
Miss  Zimmern’s  work,  which  will  be  entitled 
“  The  Epic  of  Kings,”  will  be  adorned  with 
etchings  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  and  will 
possess  a  prefatory  poem  by  Mr.  Edmund 
W.  Gosse. 

The  “  Lessing  Freidenkerverein”  of  Berlin, 
offers  a  prize  of  five  hundred  marks  for  the 
best  short  essay  "  On  the  Moral  Laws  as  a 
Guide  for  Conduct  in  the  Leading  Relations 
of  Human  Life.”  The  exposition  is  to  be  in 
simple  language,  and  must  be  grounded  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  ascertained  facts  of  natural 
knowledge  (”  unzweifelhafte  Thatsachen  der 
nattlrlichen  Erkenntniss”).  Competitors  may 
write  in  German,  English,  French;  or  Italian, 
and  must  send  in  their  works  before  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  i88d,  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lowenthal,  the 
president  of  the  Verein,  at  7  Hildcbrandt- 
strasse,  Berlin,  W.  The  function  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  works  and  adjudging  the  prize  has 
been  accepted  by  Dr.  Eduard  Lasker,  the  well 
known  deputy  of  the  Reichstag,  Prof.  Her¬ 
mann  Grimm,  and  Prof.  Wilhelm  Scherer.  In 
the  event  of  a  work  in  a  foreign  language  ob¬ 
taining  the  prize  it  will  be  translated  into  Ger- 
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man  at  the  expense  of  the  Verein.  The  prize 
is  to  be  given  on  Lessing's  birthday,  January 
23d,  1883. 
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Ostrich  Farming. — Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  pursuits  will  read  with  great 
inteiest  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Douglass,  on 
Ostrich-farming  in  South  Africa.  Employing 
a  capital  of  about  eight  millions  in  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  alone,  ostrich- farming  may  be  now  reck¬ 
oned  as  one  of  the  recognized  industries  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  study  this  curious  art  as  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry,  has  introduced  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  the  system  of  artificial  incubation.  We 
learn  from  him,  among  other  items,  that  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  good  birds  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  ;  that  each  pair  requires  a 
run  of  about  forty  acres  ;  and  that  they  find 
their  own  food,  except  in  severe  drought  ;  that 
the  chicks  will  fetch  six  pounds  each  when 
only  a  day  old  ;  and  that  in  process  of  time 
each  bird  yields  about  twelve  pounds  annually 
in  feathers.  Tne  greatest  expense  at  starting 
an  ostrich  farm  is  represented  by  the  cost  of 
fencing  ;  but  with  good  management  a  net  re¬ 
turn  of  thirty  per  cent  can  be  reasonably  look¬ 
ed  for. 

External  Use  of  Castor  Oil. —  The  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Journal  gives  reports  from  va¬ 
rious  practitioners  who  have  found  purgative 
results  follow  the  inunction  of  castor  oil.  One 
writer  states  that  he  has  frequently  applied  this 
oil  to  the  abdomen,  under  spongio-piline,  or 
other  water-proof  material,  in  cases  where  the 
usual  way  of  administering  by  the  mouth 
seemed  undesirable,  and  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  consequences.  In  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  also,  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  manner,  under  a  hot  water  fomen¬ 
tation,  the  effect  of  this  being,  as  represented, 
to  relieve  the  constipation  and  tympanitic  dis¬ 
tension  that  had  been  present,  without  undue 
purging  or  irritation  of  the  bowels. 

The  Truth  About  Lightning  Conduct¬ 
ors. — Among  the  many  interesting  topics 
which  lately  came  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  York,  was  the  subject  of  lightning  con¬ 
ductors,  by  Mr.  Vyle.  This  paper  opened  by 
alluding  to  the  many  accidents  from  lightning 
which  are  constantly  recorded,  and  to  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact,  that  a  conductor  properly  fixed 
and  in  good  contact  with  the  earth,  is  a  sure 
protection  from  such  calamities.  The  exfiense 
and  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  a  con¬ 
ductor  already  fixed  is  really  in  efficient  order, 
may  be  estimated  when  it  is  suted  that  no 
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tests  can  be  made  until  a  wire  is  connected 
between  the  very  point  of  the  apparatus  and 
the  earth.  In  the  case  of  a  high  chimney- 
shaft,  this  expense  would  be  almost  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Vyle  meets  this  difficulty  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  new  form  of  lightning-cable,  which 
carries  a  core  of  insulated  copper  wire.  This 
wire  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  point  of 
the  conductor,  and  emerges  from  the  core  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that,  by  simple 
attachment  of  proper  instruments,  the  efficacy 
of  the  conductor  in  case  of  thunderstorms  can 
be  periodically  and  easily  tested.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  such  arrangement  as  this  was  seen 
during  the  late  examination  of  the  wires  which 
protect  York  Minster,  when  the  earth  connec¬ 
tions  were  found  to  be  faulty,  although  the 
conductors  themselves  were  good.  U nder  such 
circumstances,  had  lightning  struck  the  build* 
ing,  the  result  might  have  been  disastrous. 

Protkcting  Iron  from  Rust. — Among  the 
many  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  giv¬ 
ing  iron  a  coating  which  will  protect  it  from 
rust,  there  are  two  which  stand  out  prominent¬ 
ly  by  reason  of  their  undoubted  success  ;  one 
it  the  process  of  Professor  Barff,  and  the  other 
that  of  Mr.  Bower.  In  both  processes  the 
iron  receives  a  coating  of  magnetic  oxide  ;  but 
the  means  by  which  this  is  brought  about  are 
different.  Mr.  Bower  has  now  purchased  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barff's  patents,  and  a  company  has 
been  formed  to  work  them,  with  the  first- 
named  gentleman  as  managing  director,  and 
with  the  latter  as  consulting  chemist.  When 
this  company  is  fully  started,  we  may  hope 
that  non-corrosive  iron  will  become  a  common, 
rather  than  an  exceptional  thing.  We  may 
mention  that  the  color  of  the  coating  varies 
from  a  gray  to  a  deep  black  ;  and  that  to  iron 
so  treated,  paint  will  adhere  with  great  tenac- 
ity. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Seed. — Professor 
Taylor,  in  the  examination  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  of  some  cotton  seed,  with  a  view  to 
study  the  oil-cells,  has  hit  upon  a  discovery 
which  may  prove  to  be  of  vast  importance. 
He  was  anxious  to  find  the  effect  upon  the 
seed  of  different  agents  which  are  usually  de¬ 
structive  to  organic  life.  Among  these  agents 
was  sulphuric  acid.  This  had  the  effect  of  free¬ 
ing  the  seed  from  adherent  cotton.  The  seed 
treated  was  then  sown  ;  when,  curious  to  re¬ 
late,  it  came  up  five  days  earlier  than  it  would 
have  done  in  the  natural  state.  This  discov¬ 
ery  is  important  in  more  than  one  way.  The 
stripped  seed,  freed  from  the  cotton,  can  be 
sown  by  means  of  a  drill ;  whereas,  under  the 
old  conditions  it  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
ground.  In  the  second  place  an  earlier  crop 
can  be  insured,  which,  under  general  circum- 
sunces,  is  an  obvious  advantage.  The  experi¬ 


ment  of  treating  other  kinds  of  seed  with  the 
acid  will  doubtless  be  tried,  and  the  result  will 
be  looked  for  by  agriculturists  with  great  inter¬ 
est.  If  the  experiment  prove  successful,  it  will 
be  a  curious  case  of  history  repeating  itself,  as 
we  know  from  the  Gfofgics  of  Virgil  that  medi¬ 
cated  seeds  were  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
and  so  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
among  farmers  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Koumiss. — A  great  deal  has  been  heard  lately 
about  koumiss,  as  useful  in  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  genuine  article — which  is  in  reality 
fermented  mare’s  milk—  is  peculiar  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  district,  namely,  the  Steppes  of  Russia. 
Attempts  to  make  it  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  have  failed,  probably  owing  to  the  want 
of  that  rich  pasture  which  the  Steppes  afford. 
Russian  physicians  are  now  prescribing  a  visit 
to  the  Steppes  for  their  consumptive  patients, 
perhaps  taking  into  account  the  fine  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  there  met  with,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
koumiss.  This  fermented  milk  has  for  years 
been  the  principal  food  of  the  Kirghizes,  who 
are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  indulge  in 
stronger  liquors  ;  and  it  was  the  vast  differ¬ 
ence  which  appeared  in  the  stamina  of  these 
men,  according  to  the  time  when  koumiss  was 
seasonable  or  the  reverse,  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  medical  men  to  its  regenerative 
properties.  Dr.  Carrick,  physician  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  said  to 
be  contemplating  the  esublishment  of  a  re¬ 
treat  at  Orenburg,  where  patients  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  summer.  Here  sufferers  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Madeira-like  climate, 
coupled  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  new 
remedy. 

How  Coal  was  Formed. — A  recent  discov¬ 
ery  in  Pennsylvania  is  considered  by  some  to 
illustrate  the  formation  of  coal.  At  a  place 
called  Scranton  some  excavations  were  teing 
made  for  the  foundations  of  a  building.  Cut¬ 
ting  through  a  bed  of  p^al  the  workmen  came 
to  a  stratum  of  what  had  the  appearance  of 
tough  black  jelly.  When  dried  this  jelly  be¬ 
comes  solidified  into  a  brittle  substance,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  anthracite  coal,  though 
upon  analysis  it  was  found  to  obtain  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  burned  at  a 
red-heat,  and  left  an  ash  resembling  that  of  or¬ 
dinary  coal. 

A  Novel  Fishing- vessel. — According  to  a 
contemporary  entitled  Iron,  there  was  lately 
to  be  seen  in  Queenstown  harbor  a  novel  fish¬ 
ing-vessel,  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  type  of  fishing-smack  of  the  future.  It 
is  described  as  a  schooner-rigged  steamer,  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  one  thousand  tons  dead 
weight,  including  fueL  She  oad  on  board 
ninety  tons  of  salmon  and  trout  which  had 
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been  caught  at  Labrador  and  Sandwich  Bay, 
some  ten  davs  before  her  arrival  at  Queens¬ 
town.  Her  hold  is  occupied  by  refrigerating 
chambers,  by  which  the  fish  can  be  kept  in  a 
frozen  state  for  any  required  time.  By  the 
aid  of  such  a  vessel  as  this,  Ash  need  no  longer 
be  classed  as  perishable  goods.  The  cargo 
could  be  disposed  of  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  market ;  and  more  than  this, 
the  fish  peculiar  to  one  country  could  be  easily 
transferred  to  another,  where  such  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  a  fresh  state. 

A  New  Species  of  Horse. — The  Annals  and 
Magatine  of  Natural  History  for  July  contains 
a  translation  of  a  Russian  paper,  in  which  M. 
Poliakof  brings  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
species  of  horse,  not  far  from  Zaisan,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  The  animal  appears  to  resemble  a 
small  domestic  horse,  of  a  dun  color  ;  its  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal ; 
and  the  root  of  its  tail  is  destitute  of  long  hairs 
for  some  distance.  M.  Poliakof  names  his  sup¬ 
posed  new  species  Equus  Prsrwalskii,  in  honor 
of  the  traveller  who  brought  the  skin  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  He  regards  it  as  a  true  horse,  and  re¬ 
marks  that  "if  it  were  possible  to  prove  that 
culture  influenced  the  growth  of  the  tail,  and 
that  this  became  more  hairy,  and  the  mane 
longer,  under  altered  conditions  of  life,”  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  "  it  wa^  indeed  the  ani¬ 
mal  whose  ancestors  were  reclaimed  by  man 
in  the  stone  period,  the  so-called  domestic 
horse  of  our  day," 
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Too  Much  Music  i.n  Poetry. — One  poem, 
and  one  poem  only,  do  I  know,  the  effect  of 
which,  in  its  vagueness,  in  its  appeal  purely  to 
the  emotions  and  the  imagination,  may  be 
compared  with  music,  and  that  is  ”  Kubla 
Khan  but  the  exceptional  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  none  other  like  it,  at  any  rate  in  the 
English  language,  would  seem  to  show  that 
here  as  ever  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Is 
there  any  other  poem  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  only  true  criticism  is  that  of  John 
Duncan  :  “  It’s  very  fine,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  it  means  ?’’  No  :  as  a  rule,  one  looks 
for  meaning  in  poetry.  The  poet  who  has 
given  the  most  practical  effect  to  the  doctrine 
of  music  in  poetry  is  Edgar  Poe.  Struck  with 
the  beautiful  harmony  to  be  obuined  by  the 
use  of  repetition,  and  especially  of  that  species 
of  it  called  the  refrain,  he  deliberately  made 
this  the  foundation  of  his  poetry.  And  is  not 
this  nearly  the  whole  of  his  poetical  capital  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  weird  pathos  in  the 


"  Raven,"  but  its  chief  beauty  is  the  refrain. 
The  "  Bells,”  too,  gives  me  considerable  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  it  is  a  mere  intellectual  pleasure — the 
pleasure  which  successful  imitation  always 
gives.  But  "  Ulalume’’  and  "  Annabel  Lee," 
are  they  anything  but  a  senseless  jingle  ?  No, 
poetry  is  not  to  be  made,  like  a  pudding,  from  a 
receipt.  Take  a  refrain,  said  Edgar  Poe,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  finest  sounding  words  to  be  had, 
add  plenty  of  alliteration  and  repetition,  flavor 
with  a  little  sentiment,  and  serve  as  hot  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  poetry  made 
in  this  way  that  it  invariably  comes  up  cold, 
and  people  like  cold  poetry  about  as  well  as 
they  like  cold  soup.  Edgar  Poe’s  poetry  is,  in 
short,  a  solemn  warning  against  making  poetry 
by  rule,  against  starting  with  a  musical  effect, 
and  then  looking  about  for  thoughts  or  emo¬ 
tions  to  match  it.  It  is  to  the  level  of  Ulalume 
that  all  poetry  of  this  sort  must  at  last  sink. 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry  has  happily  not  sunk 
to  this  level  yet,  but  it  is  in  great  danger  of  it. 
For  all  poetry  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  ver¬ 
sification  is  not  sustained  by  the  underlying 
emotion,  in  which  the  rhythmical  effects  are 
used  so  unsparingly,  with  so  little  concealment, 
that  they  become  a  mere  trick,  is  in  danger  of 
this.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
poetry  owe  much,  no  doubt,  to  alliteration,  but 
they  do  not  altogether  depend  upon  it,  and 
they  never  suggest  the  feeling  that  the  sense 
has  been  sacrificed  to  it  But  is  a  line  like  this 
of  Mr.  Swinburne’s — 

“  The  deep  divine  dark  dayahine  of  the  sea," 

anything  but  a  mere  string  of  adjectives  be¬ 
ginning  with  "  d  ?’’  Would  not — 

"  The  sad  supreme  still  sunshine  of  the  land," 
or 

“  The  mild  mad  melting  moon.hine  of  my  verse." 

be  equally  poetical  ?  Collocations,  too,  like 
"  windy  and  wintry,”  “  flagrant  and  fragrant," 
"  swimming  and  skimming,"  may  be  pleasing 
if  introduced  occasionally  ;  but  the  trick  is  not 
a  very  subtle  one,  and  it  is  easy  to  have  too 
much  of  it. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 

The  Bookworm. — Various  animals  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  bookworms  are  found  in  paper, 
leather,  and  parchment.  The  larva  of  Aglossa 
pinguinalis  (so  called  from  its  feeding  on  but¬ 
ter  and  lard}  will  establish  itself  upon  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  a  book,  and,  spinning  a  robe,  will  do  it 
no  little  injury  ;  so  does  also  a  minute  beetle 
of  the  family  of  scolytidae  {Hypothenemus  eru- 
ditus,  Westw.),  which  Mr.  Westwood  found 
burrowing  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same 
situation.  A  mite  (Cheyletus  eruditus)  eats  the 
paste  that  fastens  the  paper  over  the  edges  of 
the  binding,  and  so  loosens  it.  The  caterpillar 
of  another  moth,  the  species  of  which  is  not  as- 
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certained,  takes  its  station  in  damp  old  books, 
between  the  leaves,  and  there  commits  great 
ravages.  The  little  wood  -  boring  beetle 
(AMoiium  pertinax  and  striatum)  also  attacks 
books,  and  will  even  bore  through  several  vol¬ 
umes.  M.  Peignot  mentions  an  instance 
where,  in  a  library  but  little  frequented, 
twenty-seven  folio  volumes  were  perforated  in 
a  straight  line  by  the  tame  insect,  in  such  a 
manner  that  on  passing  a  string  through  the 
perfectly  round  hole  made  by  it,  these  twenty- 
seven  volumes  could  be  raised  at  once. — Nates 
and  Queries. 

Natural  Enemies  of  the  Telegraph. — 
There  is  apparently  no  apparatus  so  liable  to 
be  interfered  with  by  what  we  may  call  natural 
causes  as  the  electric  telegraph.  Fish  gnaw 
and  molluscs  overweight  the  submarine  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  subterranean  wires ;  whiie 
there  is  at  least  one  instance  of  a  frolicsome 
wkale  entangling  himself  in  a  deep-sea  cable, 
to  its  utter  disorganization.  It  is  stated  that 
within  the  three  years  ending  1878  there  have 
been  sixty  serious  interruptions  to  telegraphic 
communication  in  Sumatra  by  elephants.  In 
one  instance  these  sagacious  animals,  most 
likely  fearing  snares,  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  line,  hiding  away  the  wires  and 
insulators  in  a  canebrake.  Monkeys  of  all 
tribes  and  sizes,  too,  in  that  favored  island, 
used  the  poles  and  wires  as  gymnasia,  occa¬ 
sionally  breaking  them  and  carrying  od  the  in¬ 
sulators  ;  while  the  numerous  tigers,  bears, 
and  buffaloes  on  the  track  render  the  watching 
and  repair  of  the  line  a  duty  of  great  danger. 
In  Australia,  where  there  are  no  wild  animals 
to  injure  the  wires,  which  are  carried  great  dis¬ 
tances  overland,  they  are  said  to  be  frequently 
cut  down  by  the  scarcely  less  wild  aborigines, 
who  manufacture  from  them  rings,  armlets, 
and  other  varieties  of  barbaric  omamenL 

Skull  Measurements. — Prof.  Flower,  the 
well-known  English  anatomist,  has  published 
some  further*  results  of  bis  researches  with 
reference  to  the  human  skull.  He  sutes  that 
the  largest  normal  skull  he  has  ever  measured 
was  as  much  as  2075  cubic  centimetres,  the 
smallest  q6o  cubic  centimetres,  this  belonging 
to  one  of  those  peculiar  people  in  the  centre  of 
Ceylon  who  are  now  nearly  extinct  The 
largest  average  capacity  of  any  human  head  he 
has  measured  is  that  of  a  race  of  long  flat¬ 
headed  people  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux,  though  a  very 
small  people,  have  very  large  skulls,  the  latter 
giving  an  average  measurement  of  1546  ;  the 
English  skull,  of  the  lower  grades,  shows  1542  ; 
the  Japanese,  i486  ;  Chinese,  1424  ;  modern 
Italian,  1475  ;  ancient  Egyptian,  1464  ;  Hin¬ 
doos,  1306. 


Chinese  Junkmen.  —  What  canals  are  to 
Holland,  rivers  are  to  China,  and* in  the  Flow¬ 
ery  Land  the  junk  takes  the  place  of  the  barge. 
But  on  the  quiet  watercourses  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  the  skipper  has  fair  sailing  or  towing. 
The  Yangtsze  and  the  other  great  rivers  of  the 
Flowery  Land  offer  obstacles  unknown  to  him. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  junkmen 
are  incidentally  to  be  learned  from  the  trade 
report  of  our  Consul  at  Ichang.  Between  the 
east  and  west  of  China,  roughly  divided  by  the 
noth  meridian,  there  is  a  world  of  commerce 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  junk.  The  western 
half  is  cut  off  from  the  eastern  by  a  succession 
of  precipitous  mountains,  through  which  the 
Y  angtsze  breaks  in  a  series  of  wild  gorges  and 
rapids.  Over  the  mountains  there  are  no 
roads.  The  only  channel  of  communication  is 
the  famous  river.  At  Ichang  6000  junks, 
bound  down  river,  arrive  yearly,  and  about 
7000  bound  up  river.  Wrecks  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  When  an  accident  happens,  the 
crew  dig  out  a  dock  for  themselves  on  the 
spot,  patch  up  their  craft  as  best  they  can,  and 
put  forth  again  in  a  month  or  two.  The  dan¬ 
ger  incurred  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  rapid  the  whole  current  of  the 
Yangtsze  sweeps  down  a  channel  of  not  more 
than  seventy-five  yards  wide,  with  tremendous 
velocity.  When  the  spot  was  visited  by  our 
Consul  there  was  a  block  of  the  traffic,  no 
fewer  than  190  junks  being  at  anchor.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  were  fifteen  wrecked  junks,  and 
lounging  about  in  forced  idleness  were  the 
crews  of  the  detained  craft,  who.  according  to 
our  authority,  must  have  numbered  over  10,000 
men.  The  hardship  experienced  by  a  crew 
during  their  immense  and  perilous  voyage  we 
may  well  believe  to  have  no  parallel  elsewhere. 
A  question  has  been  started  whether  the  navi¬ 
gation  could  not  be  made  practicable  for  steam¬ 
ers.  But  no  survey  has  yet  been  made. 
Should  steamers  be  employed,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  would  profit. — Globe, 

TO  JENNY. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Mr  darling  I  yesterday  just  a  twelremonth  old  I 
Happy  you  babble  as,  under  the  manifold 
Delicate  leafage  that  lies  on  the  dear  Spring’s  breast. 
The  year's  new  birdlets,  opening  their  strange,  wide  eyes. 

Cheep  and  twitter  from  out  the  warmth  of  the  nest. 

For  the  joy  of  the  young  plumes’  growth  and  of  bfe's  sur¬ 
prise. 

O  rose-iipt  Jenny  of  mine,  in  those  big  books 
Whose  pictures  are  worth  your  crowings  and  happy  looks. 
The  books  I  must  suffer  your  fingers  to  crumple  or  tear. 
There  is  many  a  beautiful  poem,  but  none  so  rare 
As  you,  my  poem,  when,  catching  sight  of  me. 

Your  whole  little  body  thrills  and  leaps  with  glee. 

The  greatest  men  for  wriung  have  written  ne’er 
A  better  thing  than  the  thought  a-dawn  in  your  eye. 
And  the  musing  strange  and  vague  of  one  who  scans 
The  earth  and  man  with  an  angel's  ignorance. 

Ay  Jenny,  Cod's  not  far  off  when  you  are  nigh. 

E.  H.  Hickey, 
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constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” 
—  TAf  Civil  Strict  GautU. 
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rotatucK  they  grew  small. 

And  they  ate  them  tops  and  all 
In  Maumee ; 

The  babies  kicked  and  squalled, 
.\nd  mothers  spanked  them  all 
In  Maumee ; 

Cantor ia’s  cured  them  all. 

No  babies  now  that  bawl 
In  Maumee. 
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